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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This text book is an earnest endeavour on the part of its 
collaborators and the Educational Comr iittee of the Co 
operative Union to promote the efficiency of managem nt 
within the movement. By this observaiioii no reflection is 
cast upon co-operative managers, as it is generally recognised 
that the steady growth of co-opcration is largely due to their 
untiring energy, enthusiasm, and faithful service. 

It will be admitted, however, that there is lieed for well- 
directed and concentrated effort. One is bewildered, some- 
times, in contem])lf ting the diverse methods pursued by 
societies in the conduct of their respective businesses ; and 
in thus focussing what may be considered tlie most important 
elements conducive to successlul management, it is hoped 
that business will be facilitated, our organisation perfected, 
and uniformity of i)ractice accelerated. 

As will be seen from the variety of styles /xTineating 
the sections, many minds have been at work in the produc- 
tion of the book. Specialists in each distinctive feature have 
been requisitioned, who have spared no effort to make their 
contributions as complete and as accurate as ])ossible. That 
some points may appear fragmental and inadequately dealt 
with, and others entirel}^ omitted, will readily he conceded, 
but these are such as the teacher of a class will be able to 
supply from his own ex])crience. Lf there has been an)r 
difficulty at all, it has been in discriminating between the 
essential and the non-essential, so that the text book might 
b,e kept within reasonable limits. 
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editor's note. 


Being the ‘only work of its kind published by the Co- 
operative Union — and perhaps the onl}^ one extant dealing 
with so many trades — the information conveyed is laj^ely 
drawn from the experience of the writers ; some allowance, 
therefore, must be made for personal predilections. On the 
whole, however, the book cannot be otherwise than .helpful 
to managers, youthinl aspirants, and committees in their 
work. * 

Besides the contributors mentioned, wc are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Albert Gilbert (Kidderminslcr) and Mr. A. 
Rigg (Farn worth) for facts relating to certain check systems ; 
to Mr. Odgers and Mr. Horrocks, of the Co*c)pciative Insur- 
ance Society Limited, for particulars oi insurance and fire 
risks ; to Mr. T. Brodrick for })aper on “ Depreciation.” 
and to Mr. J. Holden for })aper on ” 1 banking ” ; to Mr. 
Edwin Hart, J.P., for information on fish supplies ; to the 
Larnson Pneumatic Tube Company Linn led and the Lamson 
Store Service Company Limited for iivlormatioii respecting 
cash carriers, as well as for the loan ol blocl^s illustrated in 
the Appendix ; to tlie Dairy Sup]>ly Company Limited 
for blocks of cream set)arators and sterilisers, ; to W. 
Sumnierscales and Sons for laundry particulars and }>]ans ; 
and to the many ofiic'ials who have willingly answered 
questions on important matters coming within their 
societies' experience. 

Students will do well to carelullv note tlie alterations 
which have been made in the text of this, the tiiird edition 
ol the Text B(.)ok, and to refer to the addiiiuns in the 
Appendices and Legal Section, where the matters dealt with 
have been brought up-to-date. 

K. J. Wilson. 

5under]and, 

Oilobey, 1913. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The need for such a Text Book as winch has been 
compiled by request of the Education Comniittee of the 
Co-operative Union, is undoubted. 

Store-manageineru by committee, so success;ful in the 
days of small things, is rapidly disappearing. Then, the 
members of an executive came into direct contact with thj 
practical part of the business of their society ; but now, 
handicapped in some instances by the methods under which 
they are elected, and in many others by the increasing 
intricacy of new business developments, committee-men feel 
that they must rest more and yet more on the manager, 
whose technical and special skill they expect to find adequate. 
In the face of this growing exclusion of the lay element it 
becomes incumbent on all who seek for the best in co-operation 
to ensure the existence of the qualities necessary, and to 
provide for their acquisition by the younger men and women 
who aspire some day to the management. The Co-operative 
Union, first through its Office Comniittee and Jan r through 
the Education Committee, have made most praiseworthy 
and SLiccessfui edorts to supply a scheme of instruction, and 
now a Text Book to further explain the scheme. The issue 
of certificates and diplomas will naturally K^liow. 

A co-operativ^ manager frequently finds his earliest 
difficulties in or near the committee room. He enters upon 
his new duties with all the enthusiasm of the beginner, but 
before he has shaken himself down into his new position hfi 
discovers that he is not quite free to act as he deems fitting. 
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There are others whose opinions must be considered, and 
whose experience* will often make that opinion valuable. 
Ycaith and inexperience fret at restriction, see opposition and 
hindrance where none are meant, and unconsciously create a 
good deal of the trouble that is so hard to bear. Therefore, 
it was wise, I think, to begin the new Text Book with a 
section that should deal broadly with the relationship that# 
should exist between manager and committee on the one 
hand and manager and employes on the other. This has 
been placed in capable hands, is dealt with in a masterly 
manner, and, although to some critics the position ol 
manager may appear unduly prominent, the whole section is 
so logically drawn up that committees as well as managers 
can read with advantage. 

The days are gone when “The Store” could be profitably 
housed in a shed, the demand to-day is for “ premises,” a 
term which may mean anything from a moderate shop to a 
palace of draped delight. It is well, then, that guidance 
should have been offered in the Text Book, not only on the 
essentia] but towards the aesthetic. In so far as the second 
section deals with structure and fixtures, it will again be 
found to be of great value to committees as well as to 
managers. Windows, counters, cash appliances, fire re 
quisites, all come under review, and are dealt with by plan 
and illustration to a very high degree of success indeed 
Even'the much-vexed question of the butchering and fleshing ' 
department is given a careful and correct organisation. It 
is impossible to follow such a section through all its ramifi- 
cations, but one must note the very valuable assistance given 
towards the understanding of “ Leakage,” and also the clear 
and concise statement of a sensible view of “ Credit.” 
^Stocktaking, as a rock ‘on which the ship may be*wrecked, 
protrudes its unwelcome head into many of our happiest 
hours. At congresses we are reminded of it as the most 
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dangerous of ail the hidden dangers. At conferences we have 
our delegates struggling with the difiicuKy of an adequate 
criticism of it. All round \ye bear of stocktaking and^its 
possibilities ol misfortune. Comforting it is, laen, to find in 
the new Text Book that there is no uncertcnn ni,te in the 
instruction given on this most vital subject. Similarly, to 
^depart from the order of the book somewhat, we have 
pleasure m recognising, net only a master hand, but an 
exceedingly careful and cautious one, in the criticism of the 
necessary or unnecessary productive adjuncts. Enthusiasm 
must not be allowed to banish caution. 

Depreciation and Banking are so seldom, in England, 
matters of interest to managers, that our people may perhaps 
miss the value of the sections dealing with these. And yet 
nothing can be of much more importance to the co-operator. 
The section points out with some degree of clearness not 
only the value but the extent ot depreciation, and, when read 
in the light of what one knows and fears in connection with 
customs that obtain, claims the earnest attention of every 
one of us. 

Nothing disturbs, excites, or pleases the average member 
of a store more than the purity or impurity of his source of 
supply. Despite the sneers of the cynic, wliO can see nothing 
in the co-operative movement but a new form of seif seeking, 
it is evident at any of our gatherings tliat the mernbership 
*will not permit for one day any doubt to remain on the 
question of the market. The source of supply must be un- 
impe’aGhable. The writer of the section dealing with this 
matter is aware of the importance of it, and treats his 
subject with candour. Moreover, a mass of very valuable 
and detailed information as to markets, harvests, &c., has 
been put into appendices, and everything seems to have been •> 
done to give the information,‘a knowledge of which will beget 
increasing confidence. Quite a new feature in any text book. 
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or other work dealing with any particular trade, is the 
chapter on simple tests. On reading this, one wonders that 
ihc^methods of detecting fraud therein described hav^ not 
been placed at our disposal before. Easy of manipulation 
and correct as to result, they are invaluable. 

** Legal matters have been expensive in the historv of 
Co-operation. What little knowledge we have is associated 
not only with costs and charges, but with heartburnings and 
disappointments. Wrongs have been done and borne in the 
past which would have been obviated if any such digest of 
statutes appertaining to industrial and provident societies, 
such as appear in this new Text Book, had been within 
reach. This section needed a specialist as writer, and in the 
person of the legal adviser to the Co-operative Union has 
found just the right man in the right place. In fact, it seems 
to me that if this section were issued in the form of a 
pamphlet and placed on the bookstalls it would have a ready 
sale, even among “our friends the enemy.'’ Exhaustive and 
inclusive, this portion is perhaps the most valuable of tlie book. 

As a text book this one can hardly be compared with any 
other. It has the redeeming quality of being neither too 
long nor in any way mcomprenensible. but it is handicapped 
in that it does nut deal with one subject and its development. 
Any book which partakes of the nature of a compendium 
suffers as such. Despite tins drawback, the “ Co-operative 
Managers’ Text Book” will prove to be a great success. 
The work of the editor, in whom one recognises a young 
man who made his mark at the Perth Congress, has been 
most creditably carried out. It is at all tinges difficult to inter- 
weave the opinions of a group of thinkers without leaving 
the styles in contrast. This, Mr. Wilson has skilfully 
Tuanaged. The book reads well as a Whole, is well bound 
and most carefully printed, and will reflect great and lasting 
credit on all connected therewith. 
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The intention of the Educaiion Committee of the Co- 
operative Union is obvious. They desire to ' ssist comm;ttees 
in the selection of rnani^gers by pxovidinp a icst, the result of 
which will be a recommendation of worth. This, I think 
they have succeeded in doing, and the future wui prove the 
value ot tiieir vvoik. 


vV, R. Raf. 




SECTION 1. 


The Relationships that oug:ht to exist 
between a Manager and the Com* 
m it tee, and between a Manager and 
the Employees. 
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^Tlie Relationships that ought to exist between a 
Maiiagei* and the Committee, and between 
a IVIanager and the Employees. 

In determining the reiationship which ought to exist between 
a manager and his committee, it is ne cessary to define what 
are the duties and obligations which auv com- 
Outies an^d mittee, on election, is exi^ected to discharge, 
of Directors. and for what committee-men individually are 
expected to be responsible to the ineinbers. 

The rules ol most societies deal broadly witli tint diiti(!S ol 
directors, but imicb can be read into these rules by persons 
seeking a wider latitude for the exercise of tlicir fiu'igies ; 
tlierelore, it is desiralde tlnit the duties of committee-men 
should be clearl}^ defjju'd and understood by all parties before 
the machinery ot administration and of management can l^e 
got to wwk smoothly. 

A committee is a body ol trustees representing the mem- 
bers, and taking care of their interests. Excejjt in a few cases, 
where the rules of the society make provision for an employe 
to sif op the board, the individual committee-man is not a 
paid servant, and usyally has his own private work to engage 
his attention apai t from his duties as such. The rules, except 
as mentioned above, jirohibit him from being at the same time 
a director ^id a servant, consequently Ke cannot legitimately 
do any actual work for the society for which remuneration 
jiiay be given ; that is, his duty and that of his co-directors 
is to provide suitable and sufficient labour to carry on the 
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work. He may direct how the work in a general way may be 
performed, but he may hot do any part of it himself. ,*He is 
a unit on an administrative board ; a director, not a worker. 

Individually and collectively, the directors are responsible 
to the members for the following among other things, viz. : — 

(1) To engage a staff to undertake the work of the society, 
with suitable heads of departments, or a manager 
over all, and to determine the duties and emoluments 
of each. 

(2) To provide suitable accommodation, machinery, and 
plant to conduct the society’s business. 

(3) To ensure that the business is conducted in accord- 

ance with the rules, and that equal justice is given 
to members and to employes. 

(4) To control all investments, whether in shares and 

loans in other societies, or in land, pro[)erty, and 
fixturesi. 

(5) To secure economical working of the society’s business, 

to safeguard the society against fraud by providing, 
if possible, a complete check against errors, careless- 
ness, or loose handling of cash by every person 
responsible for the same, and to obtain sufficient 
security from these officers. 

(6) To provide the best conditions of labour in the 

society's service ; to demand and secure equivalent 
results in superior service, faithfulness, and diligence. 

(7) To control the sources of supply of the society’s goods, 

and to maintain a direct and vital connection with 
other co-operative organisations. 

(8) To foster a spirit of enthusiasm for co-operative effort, 

both in the staff and the members of the society, 
and to identify themselves with every good feature 
of co-pperative endeavour. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that a director, at his 
election, takes on himself very serious responsibilities, and if 
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he be conscientious he has duties enough .to occupy a good 
deal o^his spare time. , 

These duties require to be better known amonr^ committee- 
men generally, because many are a law unto themselves, and 
consider^ that, once appointed to a board, they have little 
responsibility to the members and none to the employes ; at 
feast that is the inference which any onlooker might be 
tempted to draw from their conduct in the discharge of their 
duties as directors. Not infrequently one may hear a director 
remark as to the great responsibility which the directors have 
in conducting a large business; that is true, but an apprecia- 
tion of the position can best be shown by the faithfulness with 
which these duties are discharged, and only in such proportion. 
To be over-cfficious and self-assertive is bad, but to allow the 
society to drift into an unsound condition is much worse. 
Cases have occurred from time to time where directors were 
guilty of neglect and became individually responsible for a 
financial crisis. If directors have through negligence on 
their part allowed false statements in a prospectus to be 
issued, by which the public has been deceived, the directors 
are responsible in damages ; and if the negligence is 
of so gross a nature as to amount to fraud, they are 
liable, on conviction, to imprisonment. Committee-men 
should therefore be careful not to permit false balance 
sheets to be published, or they may find that they^are 
equally liable for the consequences. Generally speaking, 
however, directors and committee-men have much more 
a morafl than a financial responsibility, and, to their 
credit be it said, mwst of them have a true appreciation of 
this position, and are faithful, as far as in them lies, in dis- 
charging the obligations put upon them. 

From what has just been said, it is proper that members 
should select men as directors not less for their moral rectitude 
*than for their intelligence and administrative ability. 

, This section naturally divides itself into several heads, 
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upon none of which can any strict regulations 

rv ^ be made. The extent of a society’s business, 
Duties and » 

Responsibilities and sometimes local circumstances, are factors 

of Managers. considered in determining the most 

efficient and economical mode of management. 

(1) General manager — buying, controlling, and superin- 

tending the whole of the trade of a society. • 

(2) Departmental managers — who may each in his own 
department have control of several shops. 

(3) Branch managers — of whom there are two kinds — 

(a) those independent, being general managers on a 
smaller scale ; and (6) those who manage, control, 
&c., but have their buying done for them ; and 

(4) The combined manager and secretary.* 

In Scotland the principle of general management is almost 
universal, but in England the tendency is to depart from it, 
especially in the larger societies. There is a great diversity 
of opinion upon this subject. In a general way, the system 
adopted is the result of local experience, and is a matter that 
rests entirely with the committee and members. 

(A) The general manager. — ^Whoever is appointed to this 
position should have a better general knowledge than anyone 
under him. If the society is large, he should possess a 
great deal of knowledge concerning each department, and 
be guite competent to suggest improvements from time to 
time, in shop, warehouse, or factory. In proportion as a 
manager’s general knowledge is deficient, by so much must 
his authority be weakened. It is well known tliat onlookers 
in a game often see points which the players themselves fail 
to notice ; so also the manager, while not able to enter into 
the process of manufacture in any department, may easily be 
able to give valuable hints as to improvements in such process 
of manufacture. Departmental managers must, of course, 


♦Mr. W. R. Rae’s Paper on “ The Special Training of Manager!** 
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be in sympathetic touch with the general manager, and 
between the administrative head and the practical man fairly 
good results should generally be secured. 

The strongest qualification which any manager — to whopi 
has been entrusted full control of shops, office, &c., &c. — should 
have is knowledge of finance, after that comes administrative 
%Lbility. There is a single phrase which might almost be said 
to sum up the whole duty of a manager, and that is to 
finance the society.’* While actually on duty the whole 
business should be his ; that is, he should have the full 
control and should put his heart into it as if the shops, ware- 
houses, or factories were his own property. 

(B) Branch managers have in each branch shop all the 
control, all the responsibility which rest on the shoulders of a 
general manager. They buy everything required for their 
own ])articular group of shops, and are responsible to the 
committee for the same. There does not seem to be much 
gained under this' arrangement. Whatever the disability of a 
general manager may be, the same will attach itself to his 
more circumscribed brother, the branch manager. 

(C) Departmental managers, on the other hand, are 
, experts who have been called in when the trade of any one 

department is sufficiently good to warrant such a course, and 
are placed in direct control of the department in which their 
special knowledge will be of most value.*' It is clajmed for 
this course that the results are most satisfactory in that the 
buying is more skilled, the choice of goods based on more 
intimate knowledge, and the internal control more on the 
lines that obtain intdepartments of the same kind elsewhere. 
It is also claimed that a departmental manager, directly 
responsible to his committee, is stimulated to greater zeal 


* These, at places where this method of government is in operation, 
are Independent of each other and subject only to the control of the 
committee, which in many instances acts through a departmental 
sub-committee. 
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and enthusiasm in the management of his shop or shops than 
he who is simply a* shopman acting under the direction of a 
general manager. * 

In a large society there will be of necessity departmental 
managers of greater or less independence. In either case, 
the necessity for specialised knowledge remains, And the 
relationship which will obtain between the manager and his^ 
employes will be in both determined by very similar general 
principles. 

Here it will be as well to interpolate a paragraph on the 
secretary question. In most of our societies the amount 
of trade done and the limited scope of the same 
The Secretary’s existence of a secretar}^ 

Position. the whole of whose time is devoted to the 
service of the committee ; but in many of the 
larger societies it has been found expedient and thoroughly 
successful to engage such a servant, whose duty shall not 
only be to keep the minutes of the committee, but who shall 
also act as its mouthpiece, deal with the general correspond- 
ence, be at the call of inquiring members, &c., &c. And it 
has frequently happened that the secretary thus appointed 
is invested with such power by virtue of the method of his 
election — by the members in general meeting assembled — 
and that he acts in some degree as a restraint on the com- 
mittee. It also can be found that he has been entrusted 
with* the control of the office and the office staff. Whenever 
this is so, there should be a clear understanding of the duties 
of such a secretary. Acting as the mouthpiece of tjie* com- 
mittee l:e should be respected as sucl^, but should not be 
permitted to usurp the functions of the committee. If the 
office is under his control, no difficulty should be placed in 
the way of “ trade,''- and no hindrance to its development 
should arise through inadequate or incapable clerking. In 
large societies there would seem to be room for secretary and^ 
manager or managers — what seems to be necessary is that 
each should know his place and keep it. 
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This relationship will be best defined by suggesting the 
terms of an agreement which could be entered into between 
The ^ directors and the manager. Appended is* a 

list of the duties of a manager. The principal 
exist between duties here enumerated snould form part of all 
Manager and agreements, details of which, could be altered 
the Committee, to suit special circumstances. 

(1) The manager shall be responsible to the board of 
management for the working of the society, and the said board 
may assign duties to him not here specified from time to time 
as may be found necessary. 

(2) The heads of all subordinate departments must 
recognise whoever is appointed to this office as manager over 
the whole business. 

(3) He shall have power to engage and dismiss all ser- 
vants under his control, but he shall report all contemplated 
changes to the board of directors, who reserve to themselves 
the power to veto or amend any proposed change. 

(4) The manager shall be a medium of communication 
between the board of directors and the servants of the society 
in matters affecting their conditions of employment. Com- 
plaints will only be received from employes or from members 
of the society at such times and under such conditions as may 
be determined. Any such appeal to the board must be made 
in writing, and addressed to the secretary of the board. 

(5) The manage! shall purchase or cause to be purchased 
all goods, and shall cause the same to be invoiced to the shops 
at retail prices. 

(6) All purchases, so far as is possible, must be made from 
co-operative sources of supply. When, however, he sees that 
it is to the advantage of the society to make purchases from 
other sources he must report the same to the managing board. 

(7) The manager shall visit all the departments and 
branches as often as possible, and shall consult with the 
respective sub-committees in matters concerning their stocks 
and their efficiency. 
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• * 

(8) He shall fix the retail prices of all goods, and shall see 
that they are sold at the same rate and quality in all the shops. 

• (9) He shall devote time and attention to minimising 
losses and depreciation of goods, and no reductions shall be 
made in prices without his sanction. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the same idea is 
maintained as was suggested in the first section, viz. : — ^That 
directors should be trustees or administrators, and that they 
should hold the servants responsible for the efficiency of the 
work performed. At the sub-committee meetings the 
manager, if possible, should submit a type-written report to 
each member of the sub-committoe,* in which should be 
detailed the progress of business since the last report, his 
action in all principal matters coming under his observation 
in each department, his suggestions for improving the service, 
either by a rearrangement of the staff, or by procuring better 
accommodation. Whatever action he may take, also, in any 
department in regard to stock, augmented or diminished in 
quantity, should be stated, and the reason therefor. He 
should also report to the sub-committee what quantities of. 
goods were bought for any particular department, giving the 
reasons for any larger purchases than usual. The committee, 
if they are wise, will not directly interfere with either buying 
or selling. If they do, it is tantamount to an admission that 
they have a manager whose grasp of affairs is weak, and who 
cannot be trusted to act with discretion. When suggestions 
come from the head of a department, the manager should 
mention the source of the same, so that, wffiile the directors 
do not come immediately into contact with the author of the 
suggestions, they may be cognisant of the man’s capabilities 
and work. 

In the list of duties of a manager no mention is made as to 
who shall decide on the emoluments of the various employes. 

* For example of such a report see Appendix i. Section i. 
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In most societies certrin scales of wages exist, and the manager 
has simply to follow these out until a certam point is reached, 
and tiien the sanction of the committee has to be obtained lor 
any further increase. It might bo a desirable arrangement 
that the manager should be able to settle the wages of all 
employes who are not heads of departments. He would report 
tis intentions to each sub-committee regarding the staffs in 
the several departments when any changes are proposed in 
the scale of wages. He should act in conformity with the 
express desire of the sub-comnuttee if they clearly dissent 
from his ojnnion on the matter. As noted on item 4, m the 
duties here referred to, the manager should be the medium 
of communication between the board of directors and the 
servants, except as there referred to. Once a year, or at such 
t.'mes as may be agreed on, the manager should make out a 
list of all servants whose wages or salaries the board take 
into account. He should make recommendations on these, 
and the board should finally decide. There should be no 
appeal on questions of salary except at the stated period in 
each year. 

In cases where, instead of general managers, the business 
of the society has been entrusted either to branch managers 
or to departmenlcil managers, the general relationships that 
should obtain between managers and committees are on 
similar lines, and the duties of the general manager may be 
taken as a general guide to the others — each in his *own 
department. 

I ferns 2, 3, and 4, in the suggested agreement between the 
manager and the committee, define in a general way the 
relative positions of the manager and the em- 
Relationship fi^st essential required in handling 

which should^ a staff is discipline, that is, implicit obedience 
a^ifanagw^of ^^e individual members of the staff, firstly, 
*?he*Enip?oyes respective foremen, and, secondly, to 

• their manager. Human nature is such that 
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obedience in most cases is the outcome of a wholesome dread 
of the consequencfes of disobedience, and is very seldom the 
result of a conviction in the mind of the individusf! that 
obedience is the better policy either for the individual or tor 
the welfare of the business. Employes in every work, as a 
rule, respect most the men in whom authority is vested. 
If a manager commands respect because ot personal worth 
and outstanding ability, it will make the seeming yoke a 
comparatively light one. Employes will leel that here is a 
man not only invested with authority, but a man who never 
sets a needless task, who asks a thing to be done only because 
he knows it can be done, and who would not ask anything to 
be done unless it was necessary. 

The same esprit de corps will prevail as in a well-disciplined 
army, every unit of which knows that its commander is 
capable, prudent, and humane ; each will do his best even if 
he does not see the reason for every evolution, confident that 
the superior knowledge of his chief will bring about a complete 
triumph of arms. A well-organised business works as 
smoothly as a piece of machinery which has been skilfully put 
together and carefully tended, every part working into its 
counterpart. How much the manager of a business is respon- 
sible. for its harmonious and successful working is scarcely 
known to any employe, and sometimes the results are even a 
surprise to the manager himself. But the mental and moral 
effedts on the individual worker are assuredly very great, and 
although he may not be conscious of it at the time, in suc- 
ceeding years, possibly in another sphere, he will realise the 
great benefit of the good example and the kindly discipline. 

Stringent rules are a prop to weak authority. Of written 
rules there should be few, or none, except, say, for the handling 
of cash, which requires a rigid system of check apd counter- 
check. 

If initiative is required in anyone, it is in the maTiagei, 
himself, and, if he has no initiative, he is no manager at, all. 
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No man without this quality should be at the head of any 
department, else how can he suggest an> improvements wlj^en 
no ideas ever flit across his mental horizon ? Next to want 
of character there is no more fatal defect than want of initiative. 
In most men this inventive faculty can be developed, and they 
may turn out to be of great service in some sphere of life ; it 
•is assuredly the duty of every manager to cultivate this 
quality and to give free play to the ingenuity of every employi^ 
working under him. 

Besides these purely commercial qualities in a general 
manager, he should be so sympathetically disposed towards 
the theory and practice of co-ojieration as to impress his 
staff with the importance of understanding the primal features 
of co-operative service, such as loyalty to a society’s trading 
departments, and the necessity of taking advantage of 
educaiional facilities for the better understanding of one’s 
business tend very materially to promote efficiency within 
the movement. 

A question crops up naturallj^ at this point, i.e,, should 
employes be advanced according to their ability or according 
to seniority in the service ? The answer to this question 
should probably be in the following words : — Every apprentice, 
if his service and conduct are commendable, should be allowed 
to complete his time, and should ultimately have a wage 
sufficient to enable him to marry, to keep a house,* a^d to 
bring up a family in respectability and in moderate comfort. 
Every man in the service must be paid the wage of a man. 
If he is not worth the full wages paid to others in a like position, 
then his services slfould not be retained. After minimum 
conditions have been secured to all, promotion should come 
through merit. 

It is a ^re point with many employes that some societies 
expect, and actually receive, more value for the wages paid 
‘than do private employers. That is, committees do not 
reward merit according to market value. There is no doubt 
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that this takes place in many cases, but, on the average, the 
co/nmittees only get value for the money they offer, and 
occasionally they get less. As a rule, where employes are 
well paid, on inquiry it will be found that the society's 
affairs are guided by a board composed of intelligent men, 
and more than likely it will be found that the society is a 
]:)rosperous one. It is a good asset for a society to have p. 
staff of capable employes, and these, as a rule, are such as 
are well paid for their services. Therefore, it is a good 
investment for a society to pay its employes well. Nothing, 
however, is more injurious to an individual, or more fatal 
to efficient work, than a spirit of discontent ; therefore, 
whatever the immediate reward, a spirit of cheerful optimism 
about personal affairs and about social advancement should 
always be cultivated. 

In recommending advances in wages or salaries for the 
consideration of the committee, some regard must be had to 
the value of the services rendered, and what such services 
would command in the open market. Whatever the rate of 
wages paid to the employes in any department, granting that 
the minimum conditions have been settled, such terms should be 
sufficiently liberal as to attract the best men to the society's 
service. Wages are the first charge on any business, and 
members are not entitled to participate in the profits until 
labour has been reasonably, if not generously, rewarded. If 
only as an investment, it is the better policy to secure the 
best workmen ; efficiency produces true .economy. 

Private employment asks only for commercial ability, 
integrity, and personal character. An employer takes no 
cpgnisance of the opinions of his employes on 
The Employee most social subjects. If any employ^ on his 
Movement. staff should have pronounced views on and 
take a part in developing co-operative propa- 
ganda, probably the employer would take occasion to remon- 
strate at least. In the private trade, opinions as a rule, 
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unless on orthodox linos, are better not expressed. Whatsis 
wanted is work, painstaking and consfci^.tious, and with* 
only one motive — the concentration of evefy effort towards 
making a success of the business on hand. Diligence, per- 
severance, promptitude, unflagging zeal, combined with 
moral rectitude, ar? first-class assets in any and every walk 
oilife. 

In many places it would be well if co-operative servants 
would display the same zeal and painstaking effort which 
may be seen in the business of many priva^:; traders. It 
should not be a reproach that co-operative stores and 
factories are loosely disciplined, and are not conducted on 
proper business lines. It should not be a reproach that our 
businesses are held together through the loyalty of our 
members. Possibly we are apt to get a little lethargic 
because our businesses continue to increase year by year, 
and our energies are mainly taken up with trying to cope 
with the rapid development. Apparently the same necessity 
does not exist for the exercise of civility, plausibility, and 
resourcefulness as in the private trade ; they have to induce 
trade, ours flows upon us. 

, If certain parts of our nature, as resourceful servants of 
the public, are thus to some extent undeveloped, we have 
the more scope for developing other characteristics, which in 
the private trade are either thought unnecessary or are lost 
sight of. There are trade tricks which we can shun as un- 
necessary, and which are a departure from the true line of 
that rnoFal rectitude which should be one of the ideals of 
every true co-operatos. It is possible to work conscientiously 
and diligently from a sense that what is the correct thing 
to do, is our duty to do, and is the only course which ever 
advances ourselves as individuals, or our business as 
co-operative organisations. 

• Now, all that is demanded by the private trader from his 
employes is required from co-operative employes, and more. 
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Co-operation is an organisation for the moral, intellectual, 
^nd social elevation of the working classes especially. , Every 
employe should seek to be imbued with a spirit of enthusiasm 
to make the work grow and prosper. To secure the best 
results, he should be (i) fully conversant with the history 
and principles of co-operation, an^ (2) he should be in 
sympathy with the same. It may be asked, how can every 
employe be in sympathy with the aims and objects of co- 
operation ? It might be asked, on the other hand, how can 
employes in any honestly conducted business, private or 
public, take an interest in their work and promote its welfare ? 

Every employ^ is expected to do this, and when there is 
the additional sentiment attached to co-operation, it should 
be easier to get enthusiastic about it than about a private 
business, which has no aim except to enrich one or two 
individuals. It is surely much easier to be enthusiastic about 
a scheme of social amelioration and advancement than about 
^he mere making of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

In working for the promotion of co-operative ideas, 
whether as an employ^ or as a member, a man is helping his 
neighbour as he helps himself. He cannot do himself a 
service without at the same time helping his fellows. It. is 
contended by some that no business should be conducted 
. wholly for personal gain. It has been a use and wont 
practice from the earliest times ; altruistic ideas and 
principles are a later development. It is a noble nature 
which is self-sacrificing for the good of others. For the sake 
of our younger brethren in the service, we should bfe buoyant 
and hopeful, full of faith and enth'usiasm, knowing that 
patience and perseverance in surmounting difficulties often 
brings about improved prospects, and occasionally unlooked- 
for rewards, apart from the satisfaction of doiflg one’s duty. 

Managers should try and create a co-operative atrnosphere 
in their immediate circle, and should interest the rank and 
file of employes in co-operative education and work.* If a 
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manager can develop schemes with v , t \ educational character, 
it will be a recreation for himself. It is a pity when managers 
and other employed have no aim, except the development of 
the commercial aspect of co-operation. We are apt to 
become biassed and narrow-minded by concentrating all our 
thoughts and energies on one object. There are numerous 
ways by which we can help forward the study of social 
subjects, even although what is usually reckoned recreation 
should find a place in our programme. 

Co-operative employes should be well informed and broad- 
minded. Each should be something else besides being a 
co-o])crative servant. Each should have an individuality of 
his own, should have developed some line of study, and 
should be accustomed to think for himself, apart from such 
information as can be obtained from books. He should also 
be resourceful, self-reliant, capable, a thinker, and a 
spontaneous and enthusiastic reformer. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Internal Control of Shops. 


The last few decades have seen a marked improvement in the 
art of shopkeeping ; externally and internally, the whole 
system has been revolutionised. The old- 
front, plentifully supplied with 
brick and timber, embellished with small peep- 
ing panes, is a curiosity, and decidedly a relic of the past. 

Not to be behind the progress which society has made in 
the vagaries of life, the modern shopkeeper and merchant, 
by combining art with the latest developments of science, 
have stimulated business, and placed themselves in the fore- 
front of enterprise. 

So high has the ideal been raised, especially in large busy 
centres, that it is only those with an abundance of capital 
who can keep abreast of the times. The small tradesman 
with limited means is literally being crushed out. The danger 
against which gaarded action is needed, whether in co-opera- 
tive or private shopkeeping, is over-capitalisation. 

Architecture has entirely changed the outward appearance 
of business premises ; symmetry of design and ornamentation 
have educated the 'public taste so nearly to the point of 
fastidiousness that, within certain bounds, those features 
have become essential to success. 


Tn the earlier days of the movement it was thought that 
co-operative custom would be brought anywhere ; that any 
side or back street would do for a store. But 


Position 
of Shops. 


• these notions have been exploded by experience. 
Many established societies to-day are suffering 


from^he lack of foresight and the miserable policy of their 


piofleers and immediate successors. 
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The position, therefore, of central, no less than branch 
shops, is of primary importance. A keen eye should be kept 
upon the thoroughfares of a town. Premises standing 
prominently before the public command attention, and form, 
unconsciously, one of the best of advertising mediums. 

In frontages, in every line of business, obstructions to the 
line of vision are being reduced to a minimum — plate glass: 
predominates ; whilst the taste for display is distinctly 
aesthetic. External attractiveness evinces smart manage- 
ment, and is conducive to trade. 

The changes which have come over the outward appear- 
ance of shops is equally as significant and pronounced 
gjiQp internally. One is the corollary of the other. 

Accommodation. Each trade has its peculiar mode of construc- 
tion and adaptation. 

In commencing a branch, the need of the district, the 
number of departments, and. the amount of accommodation 
for the efficient conduct of the business, will require patient 
investigation and deliberation. Manager and committee 
should consult together, and be as one in the matter. 
Where the latter initiate new ventures, without the opinion 
of the former and proper inquiry, serious trouble may ensue.. 
The responsibility should be shared. 

The experience of the alert manager, together with his 
knowledge of district requirements, should be invaluable to 
a society. A modicum of prescience in determining size and 
position of site may prove helpful. 

Sometimes a district plebiscite is taken, but with ordinary 
care the opportune moment will readily, reveal itself. 

The consecutive order in which retail departments should 
be established presents a difficulty, but with some allowance 
for variation may be set down as follows : — Grocery, butcher- 
\ng, greengrocery, drapery, boots, tailoring, furnishing, fish, 
jewellery, chemists, cafe, dairy — the adoption of either, or all ^ 
of them, depending entirely upon local contingencies. 
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In the early stages of a society’s experience, trie grocer’s 
shop is made to serve the purpose of a general store, having 
supplies^of common household requisites, to which is added, 
step by step, articles in demand, awaiting the "avourable 
opportunity, when the trade, in any separate trade iustifies 
extension, of providing special accommodation in individual 
sh4)ps. There are many societies, indeed, es}>ecially in 
agricultural districts, which never get beyond the general 
store stage owing to the population being somewhat 
stationary ; and so long as the members’ req'urements are 
met, there is no need to extend further. Generally speaking, 
however, although the departments will vary in size, the 
trade is centralised in suitable premises. 

Given a shop, this is sub-divided into grocery and pro- 
vision dei:)artments. To give effective display, two windows 
with specially adapted fittings are absolutely 

Grocery and necessary. (See Appendix i, Section 2.) 

Provision a • a \ u 

Windows. The grocery window is so arranged as to allow 

a terraced stand to be fixed to base, which may 

be either pyramidical or flat, according to taste. Blocks and 

shelves are sometimes used, and an ingenious assistant 

should meet with no hindrance to an artistic show. 


Whilst the grocery window fixtures may be entirely 
covered with packets, tins, jars, &c., the provision side 
requires an under-structure to give effect, coolness, and, tone 
to the goods. Rouge or white marble is recommended, the 
former preferably, as the latter is apt to lose its colour. Where 
this may be too expensive, marble oil baize of good quality is 
a fair substitute. A s^elf or two of the same material gives 
prominence to each class of goods. A mirror behind and 
plant decoration work wonders. 

Entering the shop there is scope for elaboration of detail, 
ft is well, perhaps, to first decide, approximately, the amount 


Grocery 
Fixtures 
and Counter. 


that may reasonably be expended.* 

It is customary to use either pine or mahogany 
for counters {2'g" high x 2 ' 4 ’^ wide), stained or 
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Provision 
Counter and 
Fixtures. 


polished top, under which, behind, fixtures and drawers are 
placed for reserve or forward stock ; whilst at front^ imme- 
diately beneath the forward ledge of the counter top, pro- 
truding somewhat, glass sections may be arranged for sample 
commodities. 

Carry wall fixtures 9' high, build of pine with mahogany 
nosings, and finish with ornamental cornice. Bottom sectien 
should be level with counter, 18" deep, fitted with shelves 
lockers, bins, and drawers ; make the upper part ii" or 12^ 
deep ; shelve and happily relieve in centre with glass case 
for proprietary articles. 

On this side of the shop, other movable fixtures, stands, show- 
cases, and accessories may be placed at pleasure. 

Size, in both instances, uniform with grocery. 
Make tlie counter four inches wider, when space 
will permit, with marble top entirely, and protected butter 
slab at end. Shelve underneath. 

Fixture against wall from top to bottom ; at the base 
two, and above three sections with divisions, with white tiles 
at back. (See Appendix i.) 

Over counter, from roof, fix steel rail pendant (always 
brightly polished), with steel hooks for hams, bacon, &c. 

Wash down marble slab every morning to sweeten ; 
rigorously enforce cleanly habits. 

The selection of scales is one of preference. There is quite 
a galaxy of makes on the market, each finding favour — beam, 
* inverted and vibrating. In every case, the pro- 
cess of polishing and adjusting accurately every 
morning should become a first consideration. 

In towns where home-made bread is largely used, flour is 
sold in varying quantities from ilb. to a sack at a time ; a flour 
Flour warehouse adjoining the grocer's shop, and 

Warehouse. situated at the back on ground floor, is a con- 
venience. Bins are provided to contain the various qualities, 
and cereals ; whilst an automatic totally-enclosed shoot is 


Beales. 
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attached to each, by which flour may be dropped from the 
storage loft above into the bin with little effort. It is best 
to procure patented, dust-proof bins, with useful appliances, 
otherwise a great deal of waste may follow and impurities, 
enter. 

Some districts do not sell flour in quantities sufficient to 
Warrant the adoption of a warehouse, and therefore substitute 
a packing-room in its place. Here customers' orders are 
made up ready for delivery, and small packages of sugar, 
rice, currants, &c., are weighed and wrapped ^0 replenish the 
stock in the front shop. With slight alterations to the flour 
warehouse shown in the plan, such as a bench and rough 
fixtures, a packing-room could easily be provided. 

Cool cellars are desirable for storing provisions — hams, 
bacon, butter, cheese, tinned goods, &c., but the greatest care 
is needed to exclude damp and rodents. Before 
building attend to drainage, for it is bad to 
remedy afterwards. 

In warehouse or shop, all goods received from carriers 
should be regularly and faithfully noted in traffic book for 
that purpose — reference number, date, sheet 
number, station, description, weight, charges, 
by whom received. (See Appendix 2.) • This 
is for bulk only, to check transit charges, or for other reference 
which may ultimately be necessary. 

Following this principle through, the details of items thus 
received will then be entered into the goods book, in which 
are particularised — date, consignor, quantity, description, 
gross, tare and netwveights, lorry book reference numben 
price, extension. Where leakage account of warehouse is 
desired, add another column for retail prices. (See Appendix 
3.) When •invoices are to hand, compare, and cancel entries. ‘ 
(Branches receiving goods from warehouse will, of course, 
’only need goods receiving book.) 

^Examine every package and all goods very minutely. If 
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not in normal condkion, or if any shortages, call attention of 
lorryman to fact, mark particulars on his sheet, and enter 
claim against railway company in usual way. 

It is most unbusinesslike to accept weights, either of 
merchants or railway company, without checking them. 

A good warehouseman will acquaint himself with all the 
incidences of railway rates, to see that charges are no mor^ 
than tariff allows, and that the contract is fully discharged. 
He will exercise care not to incur demurrage and warehouse 
expenses needlessly. 

An account should be kept of all empties that can be 
profitably returned. These would be recorded in advice 
book, and placed to credit of department by office staff. 
(See Appendix 4.) 

Wrappers, boxes, and bags free, should be disposed of as 
quickly as possible. Lumber will accumulate unless watched. 

It is rarely the practice to mark cost prices on the goods 
in the grocery and provision departments, because the stock 
is repeatedly being turned over, but it is considered necessary 
to keep a record of the fluctuations in prices during the 
quarter or half year for reference. Where a society has a 
central warehouse for the distribution of goods to its branches,, 
it is perhaps safest to mark all large packages in the manner 
noted as under. 

Metric the goods privately, with cost and date of receipt. 
When stocktaking, the difference between purchase and 
Private market value may be easily ascertained, and 

Marks. buying accurately tabulated. 

Each manager has his own secret ma^rk, but to illustrate, 
some letter or symbol is taken to represent .each figure to 9 
with the cypher added : — 

COME AND BUY 
1234 567.890 

In marking, therefore, a combination of these figures would ‘ 
represent the cost price. ^The month and year, not always 
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adopted, though quite necessary, should be added; the 
month alphabetically : — 

A for January, B for February, &c., so that 0 /E 25 B/05, 
transcribed, would mean 2/4 25th February 1905. 

All goods are charged to shops at wholesale and retail 
value from warehouse. Where there is not an independent 
sqprce of supply, the check on the sale of goods is incomplete. 

A small society, say, with central premises only, would 
require the manager to mark the retail prices of commodities 
on invoice, which would be transferred after- 
©floods wnrds to a properly constituted leakage account. 

(Refer to ‘‘ Co-operative Book-keeping,” chap. 
12, pages 49-53.) But in a society having branches, a central 
warehouse not only safeguards its interests but is a necessary 
addendum. 

Triplicate transfer books, two top leaves ruled, and per- 
forated, the other left blank and fixed, are requisite for 
effectual working. With draft of goods, first sheet acts as 
delivery note ; second, as invoice to branch ; and third, 
warehouse account of same. (See Appendix 5.) 

The totals of each branch despatch are kept in summary 
book, with index ; so that, at any time, individual transfers 
may be correctly seen at a glance. (See Appendix 6.) The 
use of this book prevents overstocking. 

Forward stock should be studiously classified, leaving 
regard to the natural position in which each distinctive 
article should be placed. Care should be taken 
to keep scented goods away from absorbent 
goods, or close proximity will produce con- 
tamination. It is safe, on the grocery side, to place all soaps 
on the bottom shelf, sugar next, then rice and barley, followed 
by teas, coci^as, corn flour, starches, &c. In the drawers 
dividing the sections, cream of tartar, blue, peppers, 
iHUstafds, spices, baking powders, and so on. Put pro- 
prietary articles in cases, biscuit -tins on stands. Label 


Stock- « 
keeping. 
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drawers, bins and cannisters. It is a mistake to be 
constantly changing the position of stock ; serving should 
be facilitated in every conceivable way, and become some- 
what intuitive. 

Bacon and ham require special attention. The condition 
in which the meat is received — ^whether dry or wet — decides 
the mode of dealing with it. Some pr^»- 
vision hands dry the wet sorts by heat from 
coke fires, but a cold dry current of air, or draught, seems 
more popular. In any case, this class of goods should be 
kept in a cool, dry place, each piece being separated by a 
few inches, or there is danger of mould setting in. 

Butter, also, should be stored in a cool place. During 
the summer months, especially if the trade in this commodity 
is slow, turn out half a cask at a time, as it is liable to run — 
Irish creamery more than Danish. Note that all casks are 
marked with identification numbers, which are repeated on 
a slip of paper inside, as for example : — 

Lur Brand 
Danish Butter. 

A 4,045. 

These particulars should be properly recorded, so that in the 
event of any action being taken under the Food and Drugs 
Act tlrere would be no difficulty of locating the responsibility 
under warranty. 

The same storage qualities are necessary for cheese as for 
other provisions, and on no account should dairy-made 
cheese be piled on top of each other. It is, perhaps, best to 
follow the same rule with every class, even though factory- 
made cheese is much firmer. This, of course, refers to those 
not packed in cases. • 

On this side of the shop preserved tinned meats may be 
placed, whilst the return end may be utilised for pickles*, 
sauces, &c. 
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As it is vexatious to customers to be continually short of 
supplies, it is advisable that each assistant should have 
charge cf his quota of stock, and be held 


Forward 

Stock. 


responsible for adequate replenishment of same, 


as well as for orderliness and cleanliness. He 


should be provided with a memorandum book in whicli to 
^ter lines dhat are running low and which he knows ought 
to be repeated. 

In the warehouse, casks and bins should be used to 
advantage. Have specially constructed rack? for goods, and 
keep a thoroughly up-to-date inventory of all stock. 

Further points on stock-keeping which effect economies 
are given in the chapter on leakage. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Butchering or Fleshing Department. 


It is feared that little attention is given both to the general 
appearance and position of a butcher's shop. At sight, it 
should be bright and scrupulously clean ; pro- 
Frontage. perly constructed, accoutred, and supi)lied with 
latest accessories. It should be shaded from the rays of the 
sun, by position if possible, failing that, a roller sunblind, 
falling from top of facia to regulation height, will be necessary. 

Plate glass, horizontally divided, top fixed, bottom sash 
ninning up parallel with under sash, is the custom for window 
light. A marble slab at 20® slope, the full length of window, 
and brought to front, only so far as to allow woodwork of 
bottom sash to fall below it, is recommended to allow full view 
of meat when window is down. This is a detail not usually 
observed, but its advantages are readily seen when pointed 
out. (See Appendix 7.) As an alternative, a single sheet of 
plate glass three-fourths the size of window space may be 
adopted, and the upper portion fitted with fan lights or 
ventilators. The latter style of frontage is one^ that is 
gradually forcing itself upon the attention of butchers, 
because there is thus provided an embargo against dust. 

Below window, outside, fix white tiles ; also cover the walls 
inside with same; prettily ornament with figures of cattle 
or sheep, to break the monotony. Periodically washed 
down, the shop will always be healthful and enticing 
to customers. 
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For other details, respecting scales, steel rails, &c., refer 
to notes on provisions. 

Th^ public abattoir has not yet become universal, owing 
to the preliminary difficulties vhich private ownership of 
slaughter-houses presents, but from many standpoints the 
authorities will have to press the matter to a successful issue, 
qjving to the fact that it is impossible, under present con- 
ditions, to control the sale of unsound or diseased meat. 
With a central abattoir, inspection of cattle would be simplified 
and thorough. 

Before settixig down a slaughter-house, local by-laws will 
have to be considered. In Scotland, the arrangement of the 
Slaughter slaughter and hunger-houses as shown on the 

House and plan would be illegal. These would have to be 

Slaughtering. outskirts of the town, away from 

the distributive department. It is convenient to have them 
contiguous, because by an arrangement of tramways and 
pulleys the carcasses may be run through from one to the 
other with ease, but health considerations must take pre- 
cedence. 

It is important that the floor of the slaughter-house, 
vyhilst necessaril}^ impervious, should not be slippery. 
Smooth concrete floors become very greasy when wet,* and 
as a result restive cattle are apt to fall down and injure 
themselves. A roughened or grooved surface is recommended. 

The hunger-house, or waiting-house, is divided into pens 
for cattle, and should be cut off from the slaughter-chamber 
by sliding doors. The pitch of the floor and the drainage of 
the slaughter-house ^ould not by any means be allowed to 
run into these waiting pens. 

The method of dispatch should be as expeditious and as 
humane as the task will allow. Tlie slaughter-house should 
be constructed so that the animal can be led straight up to 
the slaughter-ring without having to be turned round. This 
ring*should be affixed to the wall about 2' from the ground. 
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All animals should be stunned, or otherwise rendered 
unconscious ; afterwards ** pithed '' by thrusting a cane 
fhrough the hole in the forehead and up the verfebra, to 
break up the spinal cord and ensure absolute death, before 
the blood is drawn. The expert slaughterman prefers the 
pole-axe to any of the patent killers on the market which are 
used to stun beasts, whilst he uses clubs of heavier or lighter 
weights for stunning calves, sheep, lambs, and pigs. Sheep 
should be struck on the top of the head between the ears, 
and not on the forehead. 


Carcasses should be allowed to hang from ten to twelve 
hours before cutting up into quarters. During the summer 
months the proper firmness can only be obtained by having 
fan blasts of cold air driven through the room. 

Labour-saving machinery should be introduced into large 
establishments ; of these, perhaps, the endless or direct crane 
is not the least important. A large pair of platform scales, 
for weighing quantities, checking, and dispatching, will also 
be necessary. 


Due care should be exercised in skinning, as there is a 
possibility of greatly deteriorating the value of hides by 
cutting them. In like manner, by a little 
of^OHal! judicious management, close attention to the 
disposal of offal easily augments the profits of 
the department. 


Hides and skins greatly fluctuate in value, and are 
generally sold to merchants who make a speciality of the 
business. Within recent years the C.W.S. has opened such 
a department, and is doing well. 


Hides are mainly classified into three qualities — horned, 
polled, and Highland — and are more valuable,,as a rule, as 
the weight increases. These are, again, divided 
into first and second-class, under weights, as 
pel merchant’s price list here given as an example : — 
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Sale, Friday, November soth, 1906. 


Homed. Polled. Highland. 


^ Hides. 

ISt. 

2 nd. 

ISt. 

2 nd. 

1st. 

21X1 

loolbs. and above 

. — 

— 

. . — 

— . , 

si 

si 

95 lbs. and above 

5i 

5 

• • si 

si •• 

si 

5 * 

Sslbs. to 94 lbs 

Si 

5 

.. 5^ 

*.• 

si 

5i 

7 Slbs. to 84 lbs 

Si 

si 

•• Si 

5l .. 

S-a 

5l 

65 lbs. to 74 lbs 

S^ 

Si 

■ ■ 

s'i- '• 

Si 

si 

5 ^bs. to 64 lbs 

Si 

5t 

•• Si 

si .. 


— 

55 lbs. and under 

si- 

sS 

.. Si 

si .. 

— 

— 

Cows above 6 olbs 

si 

5 

• • 5i 

si .. 

— 

— 

Cows 6 olbs. and under . 

■ 5l 

5^ 

• • si 

5l .. 

— 

— 

Bulls 

- 4f 


.. 4j 

4i 


- 


Horned. Polled. 

Ill-flayed and damaged, 75lbs. and above 4| .... 5 

Ill-flayed and damaged, under 75lbs 4^ .... 5 


Calf and 
Sheep Skins, 
^c. 


Inversely, calf skins increase in value the 
lighter they are, and quotations are given with 
and without heads : — 


With heads 


Without heads 


25lbs. to 35lbs. weight 

si per lb. 

I7lbs. to 24lbs. „ 

7 i .. 

9lbs. to i 61 bs. 

7 i .. 

Under 9lbs. „ 

7 i M 

9lbs. to i 61 bs. „ 

8i .. 

Under gibs. ,, 

H „ 

Cuts I7lbs. and above 

si 

,, under I7lbs. 

6i 


Sheep skins may be divided into five classes — sheep, 
mule sheep, Scots, hoggs, and mule hoggs- the prices for 
which, on the same date as given for hides, were : — 


Sheep 

• Mnle sheep ... 

Scots 

Hoggs 

Mule hoggs 


5/- to 9/6 each. 

5/- to 8/9 „ 

3/- to 7/6 ,, 

4/- to 1 1/6 

3/9 to 8/6 


Pelts are skins with wool taken off, and are the least 
valuable, varying from is. 6d. to 2S. 6d. each. 

Entrails are either sent to sausage or tripe department, 
or sojd to merchant for disposal to dealers in those viands. 


4 
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The price for tallow, also, varies from 2S. to 3s. per stone, 

according to marlcet value. 

* 

In Great Britain there is a fair trade done in frozen and 
chilled meats, but very few co-operative societies have made 
any experiment in the sale of either of those 
Chmed Meats Owing to the law of this country 

compelling the slaughter of foreign cattle in the 
place of disembarkment, there is a remote possibility of anV 
fraud- being perpetrated on a buyer when on the market 
buying. 

Herds of young cattle are sent to this country from Ireland 
and are bought by farmers to fatten for the markets. Some 
of the societies having farms adopt this policy, 
Grazing. ^ society not having a farm there are 

distinct advantages in renting a few acres of land for grazing 
purposes. Among other things, it would permit the pur- 
chase of cattle when markets were low ; in an uncertain 
trade, make it possible to conveniently hold live stock over 
for a time ; and also give the manager an opportunity of 
feeding to the standard required by his customers. 


Each district has its peculiar fancy for cattle, and the 
buyer applies his experience accordingly. Short horned, 
polled Angus, Hereford, Scotch, and kyloes, 
Demlfnd!' among bullocks ; cross downs, hoggs, half- 
breds, three-quarter bred, mule, Cheviot, in 
sheep, are in demand. 


In buying cattle, the chief considerations of jthe buyer 
are (ist) suitability to his trade, (2nd) in yielding full standard 
Judging weight when killed, without superfluity of 
Cattle. offal, and (3rd) freedom from disease. The 

proportion of fat to lean, large cuts to small on^is, will deter- 
mine the kind of bullocks, sheep, &c. to buy, and regarding 
point two, the method of feeding will have had a great deal 
to do with the proportion of saleable meat to offal that is 
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realised. It is well, sometimes, to know who has fed the 
cattle. ' , 

There is no universal practice in the sale of cattle. In 
some markets the live weight of each head of cat Je is given 
before offering for sale, whilst in others everything ^eft to 
the judgment of the buyer in guessing the value at sight or 
bf examination. Some farmers and dealers will sell by dead 
weight at a given price per stone. '' Sinking the offal,'' often 
quoted in the press, means the }:>rice per stone of the carcass 
without entrails, hide, <&c. 

When bullocks are bought either by auction or by 
bargaining, seeing that the buyer makes mental calculations 
of the possibilities before him, it is only after 
DeYd^Weights when the saleable quantity is accurately 

calculated, that the profitableness oi otherwise 
of the bargain is made known. 

As already im]dicd, there is a great difference between 
the weighing qualities of cattle. It is generally estimated 
there are 81])s. to the stone dead weight, but experience 
proves that a loss of 6 Jibs, to 6 Jibs, is more likely to be 
accurate. The following is an actual experiment taken in 
May, 1908 : — 

Stones. Lbs. 


Live weight 94 o 

Dead weight 51 4 

Loss 42 10 


The loss IS nearly 46 per cent, or 61bs. 6oz. to every stone. 
The yield, therefore, iS only ylbs. looz. to every I4lbs. 

There is less offal in sheep than bullocks, and even still 
less in pigs than either of the above. Sheep will weigh any- 
thing between 5olbs. and golbs. ; pork pigs, 3st. to I2st. ; 
and b^con pigs from I2st. to 30st. dead weight.* 


♦ A useful form of Fleshing Ledger is given in Appendix 8. 
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It is not always possible to detect disease in cattle when 
on the markets. Swine fever, deformities, and age are 
manifest to the practical butcher, but the 
Discas^” presence of tubercle in live stock baffles his 
skill, excepting in the last stages of the disease, 
when' the flanks and shoulders fall away and sink below the 
normal. Even veterinary surgeons are useless in diagnosir\g 
the early stages of lung trouble, and the tuberculosis test 
has been known to fail. In some of the markets each head 


of cattle may be insured against such diseases. The cost 
is trifling. A society might form its own insurance fund to 
meet these losses. One of these courses should be adopted, 
as the loss of a bullock’s carcass, or a series of them, might 
prove fatal to a store’s interests, especially to a small store. 

Sheep are almost immune from tubercle ; it seems to be 
very prevalent in pigs, and even attacks calves and heifers. 

When any doubt exists in regard to the condition of a 
beast, the medical officer of health, as well as the inspector, 
should be consulted ; for, after all, it is better to maintain 
an unsullied name for jnirity than to endanger the lives of 
members, and lose custom by any publicity that might be 
given by prosecution or legal action. 

After killing, if the lungs are knotted ” it is safe to 
predict insidious tubercular disease. That in itself does not 
invalidate, as there must be evidence that the system is 
tainted or permeated with it. By cutting the glands in two, 
this may be discovered without much trouble. 

In this trade, the soundness of meat is of first importance. 
Humid air and summer heat are fatal to butchers. How to 


keep meat fresh is the problem which he has 
Refrigerators! solve. No doubt this can only be done by 
the agency of trade auxiliaries. For shop use 
ice boxes are in vogue. These are effective, inexpensive to 
procure, economical, and not costly when in use. A few 
shillings per week spent .on ice, salt, and soda will yield 
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sufficient temperature for cool storage : 35® to 40® is con- 
sidered about right 

In large societies with a number of branches, refrigerators 
on the wet or dry principle are common. A small engine or 
electric motor is used. The initial cost is heaviest, as these 
may be worked from 2d. to 3d. per hour afterwards, according 
l!b the price of electricity. Without machinery, the refrigera- 
tor is merely an enlarg€;d ice box, similarly made and worked. 

Some towns possess public cooling stores, but what with 
cartage and, possibly, distance from shops their utility is 
questionable. 

To pickle meat, brine tanks are indispensable. In choosing 
these it is not advisable to select wood tubs or 
Brine Tanks, tanks, for, being porous, they absorb the pro- 
perties of the liquid after repeated use, and 
finally turn sour and rancid. 

Porcelain tanks are decidedly superior to anything on the 
market — white, glazed, with plug outlet to drain off when 
required. 

In preparing a bath, boiled water should be used, as it 
kee]:)s fresh longer. The ingredients used are — water, six 
13^ bucketsful ; salt to taste ; saltpetre, 6 ozs. ; and a cake or 
two of prunella crushed. When a potato will float in the 
solution the required strength is denoted. 

Personal judgment and taste are determining factors in 
pickling. Some idea, however, may be gleaned as to time 
needed to complete the process by stating that three or more 
days for tongues ancf meat are thought by experienced men 
to be quite sufficient. 

When the brine “ bubbles ” or works,** it is time to drain 
off and make a fresh supply. 

Where wood tanks or tubs are used, rinse out with a 
dilution of permanganate of potash or Condy*s fluid. 
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Unlike most pf the other departments, the butchering 
Weekly accounts are balanced weekly. A model copy 


Accounts. 


is herewith shown 


Dr. £ 3 . d. 

Live Stock . 

Dead Stock. 

Purchases . 

Wages 

Rent, Interest, Depre- 
ciation, &c 

Grazing ^ 

Transfers 

Balance — Profit 


Cr. s. d 

Live Stock 

Dead Stock 

Sales 

Transfers 

Hides and Skins... ... 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Greengrocery and Fruit Departments. 


Where a society has good accommodation in its grocery 
department, the sale of greengroceries may be added with 
profit ; and although the serving is never so good, or the 
variety as great as in a property aaapted shop, the con- 
venience to customers and a society's limitations are sufficient 
reasons for the amalgamation of those trades. In this case 
the sale of the more delicate and seasonable fruits can 
scarcely be attempted, because strict personal attention is 
necessary. For the most part, vegetables and hard fruits 
are sold in these mixed shops. 

A separate fruit de})artment, however, when the nucleus 
of a trade has thus been formed, is a desirable addition to 
commercial relationship with customers. In* 
Shops****^^ populated centres this specialisation ol the 
trade is demanded, and as there are so many 
side lines which can be added to this department, there 
should be* no great hindrance even to a moderate society 
launching out in this flirection. 

The premises need not be very large, but there should be 
a room at the back to be used for storage, sorting, and un- 
packing, so t&at litter might be kept away from view of the 
front shop. 

Without a window show, any distributive trade would be 
sluggish. An appetising configuration not only pleases but 
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Window incit.es business. Properly arranged, a fruit 
Show. and greengrocery window should be attractive. 

Certain fittings are necessary, though not of an expensive 
order. The formal brass standard uprights, placed in doubles, 
or pendant brackets, will be required to carry a peculiar 
construction of brass circles and rods — 

• ••••• • 

o o o o o o o 

• •••••• 


on which 7" plates are put, filled with fruits, whilst the bottom 
of the window should be flat, with raised section at the back, 
and the dressing completed by the use of trapeziform stands. 

Window dressing, particularly with fruits, is a somewhat 
tedious process, for the goods must be selected, prepared, and 
cleaned, and some patience is required to build up in a form 
pleasing to the eye. 

The shop should be sectioned internally, so that the goods 
might be placed in due order for sale. An ordinary stained 
counter will be required ; bins, 8" deep, with 
■ Arrangements. dressing, for onions, apples, oranges, &c. ; 

light flat shelves, to carrv tinned fruits ; trays^ 
20^xio"x2" ; a shelf or two at an acute angle, for storage, 
.and show of celery and rhubarb ; deep potato bin, with 
trap outlet, bottom obtuse angle to throw the goods forward ; 
metal gripe for same. 

Besides the ordinary trade in seasonable goods, it has been 
found desirable to add certain side lines to assist the sales in 
this department. Among other things, button, 
holes and bouquets of flowers, artificial and 
natural mourning wreaths, plants, bulbs, seeds, preserved 
fruits and confections, &c., have found favour, and, welj 
cultivated, lead to good business. Tinned fruits, too, are 
always in demand during the off season. Facilities shoifld 
be provided at the back of the premises for boiling and 
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preserving perishable bruits during the summer and autumn 
months. 

Immense care must be taken both in the buying and the 
keeping of the stock. Do not overload the shop. Buy what 
will sell, and in quantities disposable. The 
Stock. assistant will have to be continually sorting* 

i«bbing up, and generally attending to the stock Bad 
stock must be sacrificed, and in pricing goods, perishableness 
should be calculated. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Fish and Poultry Shops. 

Thi* supply of fish to members has been very feebly attempted 
in the past by English societies. Scotland has, in some 
measure, led the way in that respect. Poultry shops, in 
which cooked hams and cured fish are included, are more 
common. It is estimated* that a society with about 2,000 
members coxild make a fish department successful. For this, 
special provision would iiave to be made in premises adapted 
for the purpose. 

The shop might have either a single or double front, 
according to space at disposal or the extent of the trade 
contemplated. Double windows are to be 
Requirements Preferred if poultry and venison are to be 
included. (See Appendix q.) The windows 
are similar to those in the provision and butchering depart- 
ment, having bases ot marble, though at a more acub. angle 
(O allow drainage of water to fall into the gull}" at the frontr 
The fish side of the window would be sectioned, the lower 
for fresh, and the higher for dried, smoked, or salt cured fish ; 
whilst the other window should be kept entirely distinct for 
poultry, rabbits, 5:c. 

Inside the shop, which is nicely tiled or the walls’ covered 
with well -varnished paper in imitation of tiles, there would 
be a short slip counter for serving and wra])ping purposes, 
a cutting block, and scales ; a large porcelain or slate tank, 
with ample water supply and outlet drainage ; *an ice box, 
zinc lined, to retain the freshness of fish in summer a^id to 


liv Rir. K. Hart, Grimsby. 
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assist in carrying stctck forward to another day. At the fish 
side, fixtures would be needed to carry tinned fish, such as 
salmon,* lobsters, sardines, cod, &c. ; while on the other side 
a tier of rails would be placed, on which to put poultry, dec. 
At the back of the premises there should be a goods receiving 
room and accommodation for poultry — a roost, in effect. 

Tfte Stock. The fish supplied may be as follows : — 

Plaice, live 
,, gutted. 

Lemon Soles . 

Cod, live. 

,, dead. 

Soles, large. 

,, medium. 

Slips. 

Halibut, live. 

,, dead. 

Turbots. 

Brills. 

Whiting. 

Haddocks, fresh. 

dons, best. 

Live fish is generally known from the other class because 
it is not gutted ; dead fish is placed on the market with 
gut removed. 

A great deal is left to individual taste in the treatment of 
fish on arrival, its condition and the weather being deter- 
mining factors. The best way is to thoroughly clean it and 
place it on shop slabs with blocks of ice to ensure firmness. 

Wi»th ^regard to surplus stock, some of the grades could be 
cured, but this coul^ not be entertained with profit by a 
society. Salting might be adopted if there was a market 
for the products. 

There is* a constant demand for smoked fish (including 
smoked fillets, which is a comparatively new article of diet) ; 
these are, however, best bought from factors who make a 
feature of the business. 


Dabs. 

Witches. 

Hake. 

Ling. 

Skate. 

Latchets. 

Gurnets. 

Conger Eels. 

Codlings. 

Herrings. 

Bloaters. 

Kippers. 

Reds. 

Finneys or Fin- 


P'jiineys, seconds. 

,, small. 
Shrimps. 

Prawns. 

Smelts. 

Lobsters. 

Crabs. 

Oysters. 

{ Mackerel. 

Salmon. 

Grilse. 

Trout. 

Mullet. 

John Doreys. 
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As far as possible, the salesmen and sales of these should 
be kept distinct from fish. There should be no contact 
between the two for obvious reasons. Live 
poultry should be bought, and slaughtered each 
day to meet the requirements of the front shop. During the 
winter months, rabbits, hares, and poultry will form the 


Poultry, &c. 


greater portion of the sales, and a stimulus is given by 
forming turkey and goose clubs a few months before Christ- 


mas 

Large profits may be made in this de]:)artment providing 
a good experienced person is put in charge. The great con- 
Profits, sideration in this, as in every de])artment 

having a regular trade, is that the best quality 
only be bought. Market fish, as it is called, is imi)orted, and 
of a very inferior quality. No doubt the temptation is 
strong, sometimes, to buy the poor class, but no self- 
respecting shopman would be led to offer it to his customers. 
The important thing is to nicely gauge the prospective 
demand, and to keep stock at a minimum consistent with the 
business 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tlie Pharmacy. 


It is computed that there arc 10,000 pliarmacies in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, and, taking the number of in- 
habitants at forty millions, it gives a pharmacy 
^^mence ea,ch 4,000 persons. This business is one of 

the latest introductions into the co-operative 
movement. To decide when a society should coinmence is 
not a question of the number so much as the loyalty of the 
members. There are known examples of societies with less 
than a 3,000 membership conducting a pharmac}^ success- 
fully. In an ordinary way, the nucleus of the trade is made 
in the grocery department by the sale of proprietary articles. 
It is one of those trades which, under the superintendence of 
a thoroughly experienced chemist, tends to foster co-opera- 
tive production, and is at the same time a profitable invest- 
ment of share capital. 

Presuming a society has buildings at its disposal, say 
45' X 26', with extra accommodation at the back (see 
Appendix 10 for ground and internal 
Required. ■ pl^Hs), ah up-to-date shop could not be 

’ , adequately fitted on less than an outlay of 

£1,200 — £400 for fixtures and £800 for stock. A small shop 
may be fixtured at a price as low as £50, and even the higher 
sum could be cut down by using stained wood instead of 
solid mahogany for fixtures, with less elaboration, and by 
reducing the number of side lines of stock the £800 could be 
materially reduced, but these are always a necessary and 
lucrative portion of a chemist's business. 
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Fjimed oak is the latest innovation lor fixtures in a 
chemist's shop, and is not only pleasing to the eye, but gives 
a* solid appearance to the shop. A pharmacy set down to 
the size given would be capable of doing a trade oi from £50 
to £70 per week. 

The shop will require space for — 

(i) Cellar, in which to store oils and empty bottles. ^ 

(2) Ground floor — shop, with sections — 

(a) Two windows, recessed doorway. 

(b) Serving space. 

(c) Dis])ensing screen, with accommodation tor 
mixing and putting uj) prescriptions at the 
back. 

{d) Laboratory, with bench, in whicli to prepare 
own specialities." 

(e) Photographic dark room. 

(/) Reception room. 

(3) Warehouse, either on the ground or first floor, sub- 
divided to carry surjflus stock. 

The cellar would liave to be thoroughly drained and 
ventilated, fixtured for the classification of bottles — dis- 
pensing, local preparations, and poisons. All 
volatile oils would be stored in galvanised tanks, 
otherwise there would be great leakage by ev aporation and 
filtration. Urijmcking may be executed here if convenient. 

Before the advent of the sho])-fitter, the walls should be 
match-boarded and painted eitlier French grey, terra cotta, 
or light green, riie ceiling should be ‘either 
FUthigs. covered \yith anaglypta. The 

dispensing st'reen would have a mirror in the 
centre and sjionge cases at the sides and underneath ; the 
counter tops entirely furnished with glass cases ; and the 
wall fixtures on the drug side 5' from the floor, fitted with 
large and small drawers ; alnwe that, shelves pladed at 
irregular distances for stock bottles duly labelled with* the 


Shop 

Fittings. 
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nature of their contents. At base of thtjse fixtures 
lockers rire made for bottles and other sundries. Altogether, 
this cohventional arrangement of bottles, drawers, anci 
lockers is attractive. 


One counter only would be required to stand alongside 
the drug fixtures, whilst the open sectioh would carry the 
side or supplementary lines in air-tight, dust-proof cases, 
with sliding doors. For further suggestions respecting 
fixtures and other requirements in detail, see Appendix ii. 

This room need not be very large, unless it is proposed to 
execute enlargements by either the daylight or lantern 
processes. No ray of white light should fall 
Dark^Roo^ developing will have to be done by 
the light passing through ruby or deep orang(’ 
tinted glass. At night, a light outside of this ruby square 
is better than having the fumes of oil or gas emitted inside 
the dark room. The density of the glass must be regulated 
by the sensitiveness of the plates used. 

Quarter, half-plate, and whole-plate dishes are necessary 
for development. A large dish for fixing, and patent racks 
in which to place the plates in washing out the hyposulphite 
of soda. There must be a plentiful supply of water, with 
ample drainage, and shelves to hold the chemicals. 

The trade in photographic utensils may be increased by 
forming a camera club '' in connection with the society. 
The alert chemist will watch these opportunities to push his 
business, at the same time making himself useful by 
instructing the amateur photographer in the mysteries of 
this art. ^ 

The reception room can be used for many purposes, and 
this will determine what furnishing is necessary to meet all 


Reception 

Room. 


.the requirements. In a general way, the 
dentist would be accommodated here ; cus- 
tomers would be received there ; and “ trying 


on ” .trusses, &c., would be conveniently carried out in this 


room. 
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What should be done is that the reception room be made 
as comfortable as it looks, and in many respects modelled 
after the style of a drawing-room. * 

Chemists, like other pushful business men, trench very 
closely upon trades which cannot strictly be said to belong 
to them. This will necessitate thti line of 
Incorporau^^ demarcation being drawn by mutual arrange- 
ment. or otherwise by the board of manage- 
ment. 

Besides the usual dispensing, and the sale of patent 
medicines, a fairly large trade can be built uj) by stocking — 

(a) Oils — turpentine, machine oils, and j^aints. 

{h) Sick-room requisites — bed pans, douches, syringes, 
hot-water bottles, sheeting, hot-water beds, trusses, 
ike. 

(c) Invalids’ and infants’ foods. 

(cl) Vv^inter and summer specialities, from the British 
Pharmacoj)a*ia or some other reliable prescriptions, 
made up on the premises. 

(e) Photograjjhic outfits and clieniicals, to wiiich might 
be added the development of ])lates and proof 
prints at special charges. 

• (/) Mineral waters, 

(g) Stationery. 

(h) If a seaport town, medicine <',hests. 

Some chemists add teeth extraction and general dentistry 
to their business, but as these operations need the skill of an 
expert, it is, perliaps, inadvisable to do so unless gi qualified 
person can be engaged. An arrangen^nt might be made for 
a qualified dentist to be in attendance on certain days of the 
week to extract and fit tei^th. For tiiis, of course, a special 
operating room would have to be set aside, prop^jrly furnislied 
and equipped. 

Previous to January ist, i80(). the sale of poisons texcept 
white arsenic) was unrestricted in Great Britain, but the 
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Pharmacy Act of 1869 gave the qualifications 
Management. titles of dispensers and sellers thereof. To 

become *a chemist and druggist, therefore, it is necessary fo 
pass a preliminary examination in general education, have 
three years* experience in dispensing medical prescriptions, 
and pass the minor examinations, conducted in Edinburgh 
and London by the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
No other title is valid in Great Britain. Ireland has its own 
Pharmaceutical Society, with similar rights and privileges. 
There is also a higher examination, entitled the major 
examination (P.S.G.B.), to whom either “ pharmacist ’* or 
“ pharmaceutical chemist " is reserved. 

In 1908 another Act entitled the Poisons and Phar- 
macy Act ** was passed, its object being to regulate the 
sale of certain poisonous substances and to amend the 
Pharmacy Acts. The provisions of the Act which most 
concern co-operative societies are those which relate to 
“ bodies cor]x^rate ** (which term includes registered co- 
operative societies) carrying on the business of a chemist 
and druggist. Clause (4) of section 3 of the Act reads as 
follows : 

“ (4) A body corj^orate, and in Scotland a firm or 
partnershij), may carry on the business of a pharmaceutical 
chemist or chemist and druggist — 

“ (^3!) if the business of the body corporate, firm, or 
partnership, so far as it relates to the keeping, 
retailing, and dispensing of poisons, is under the 
‘ control and management of a superintendent who 
is a duly registered pharmaceutical chemist or 
chemist and druggist, whose name has been for 
warded to the registrar appointed under the 
Phaj-macy Act, 1852, 'to be entered by him in a 
register to be kept for that purpose, and who does 
- not act at the same time in a similar capacity for 
, any other body corporate, firm, or partnership ; and 
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** {b) if in every premises where such business as afore- 
said is carried on, and is not personally conducted 
by the superintendent, such business is bonaffide C( in- 
ducted under the direction of the superintendent by 
a manager or assistant who is a duly registered 
pharnjaceutical cliemist or chemist and druggist, 
and whose certificate of qualification is con- 
spicuously exhibited in the shop or other place 
in which he so conducts the business. 

“ A body cor])orate, and in Scotland a firm or partner- 
ship, may use the flescri})tion of chemist and druggist, or of 
chemist or of diniggist, or of dispensing chemist or druggist, 
if the foregoing requirements as to tfie carrying on of the 
busiiKJSs are o])served, and if the superintendent is a member 
ot the l.^oiird of directors or other governing body of the 
body corporate, or of the firm or partnership, as the case 
may be. 

Subject as aforesaid, section twelve of the Pharmacy 
Act, 1^5^, and sections one and filieeii of the Pharmacy 
Act, i 808 , shall apply to a body C()r])orate, and in Scotland 
to a firm or jiartnership, in like manner as they apply to 
an individual.” 

The sections of the Acts of 1852 and 1868 relate to the 
qualification and registrailon of j)ersoiis carrying on the 

gualincatlon chemists and druggists. Any 

and such person must be duly registered as a 

Registration, pharmaceutical chemist, and only such .persons 
as are qualified in acconiauce with the provisions of these 
Acts can be so registtTod. The effec! o{ this section of the 
Act is that a co-operative society may cu.rrv on the business 
of a cliemist and druggist and sell all such poisons and drugs 
as a chemist may do provided that — 

(a) a qualified chemist, who is in the sole em^iloy of 
the society is placed in charge of each shop avhere 
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the business' is carried on, and the name and certifi- 
cate of qualification of such chemist is conspicuously 
** exhibited in such shop ; and 

(b) if such business is carried on in several separate 

shops or premises, then the whole of such premise:, 
or shops in addition to having each its own qualified 
chemist must be placed under the general super- 
vision of one of such qualified chemists as super 
intcndent, who is to have the control and manage- 
ment of all such business carried on by the society ; 
In the case of a society having only one shop, the 
chemist employed in that shop is the superintendent 
ot the business, and must be registered in like 
manner as required in this Act for the general 
superintendent. 

(c) A co-operative society can carry on all or any part 

of the business of a chemist and druggist but it 
may not use the title or description of “ chemist 
and druggist '' or '' chemist '' or druggist '' 
unless the st^iety has on its board of directors the 
superintendent of the business, who is a qualified 
chemist. If a society has on its board of directors 
a person who is a qualified chemist and who is 
placed in charge of and has control over the 
chemists and druggists department, then title of 
“ Chemist and Druggist " may be used, but not 
otherwise. 

{ 9 ) The name of the duly registered chemist who is 
appointed superintendent to control and manage 
the business of the department must be forwarded 
to the Registrar appointed under the Pharmacy 
Act of 1852 to be entered by him in a register to 
be kept for that purpose. 

^ The Act means that a society having a qualified chemist 
in Charge of each of its drug shops and in control of the 
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whole of the drug business, may carry on the whole of the 
business of a chemist and druggist but may not use either 
of these words, nor the term of Pharmacist in its title 
or descri])tion. This restriction, as regards the use of the 
words chemist and druggist in a title or description, 
will not be in any vvay detrimental to co-o])erative societies 
in carrying on their business, as there are numerous foi^ms 
of title and description which, without touching the for- 
l)iddcn words, will effectively answer the purpose for 
societies* aimouiK crnents and descriptions of the business. 

The following forms of descrij:)tion and title are sug- 
gested as suitable for adoption by societies whic'li carry on 
the drug business, viz. ; — 

(1) Drug De])cU iment. 

(2) D( talers in Drugs. 

(3) Dispensing and Drug Dc])artment. 

(4) Pharmaceutical Departmen. 

(5) Chemistry and Drug l)e])artinent. 

(6) Disj^ensing of Medicine and Sale of Drugs Depart- 

ment. 

None of the above titles, and many others which might 
be suggested, will in any way infringe the piovisions of the 
Act ; at the same time they give considerable latitude to 
societies in the choice of a title or dcscri[)tion. 

There are many intricate legal p(hnls arising out of the 
sale of medicines, u])on wliicli only the thorouglily qualiiied 
chemist can sj)eak with authority. One thing 
andpJlc’tfce. however qualiiied. a cliemist 

1)0. he must conliiv bis enermios solely to 
the sale of drugs, and not in any degive attempt to infringe 
the rights of the medical practitioner. 

The Medical Act of 185S. as amended by eeveral subse- 
quent Acts, regulates the qualiheations of practitioners of 
medicine and surgery in the United Kingdom, and entrusts 
the regulation of medical education and examinatiort, and 
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the registration of students and medical practitioners, to the 
General Medical Council, London. Any person wilfully and 
falsely pretending to be a physician, upon summary con- 
viction, is liable to a penalty of a sum not exceeding 
£20. The chemist's duty is not to prescribe, but to 
dispense. Sometimes a customer will diagnose his own com- 
plaiint ; for this the chemist may recommend some remedy. 

The regulations for the keeping, dispensing, and selling of 
poisons are necessarily very stringent. Only qualified and 
reliable persons should be allowed to handle 
Pofsons^ them, and it is important that the case behind 
the dispensing screen in which the posions are 
stored should be under lock, and the key in charge of the 
manager. 

Each bottle, vessel, box, or package containing poison 
must be distinctively labelled, and, as a further precaution, 
each bottle or vessel must be rendered distinguishable by 
touch from those in which ordinary articles are kept in the 
same warehouse or shop. In dispensing or selling poisons, 
all liniments, embrocations, lotions, &c., containing j^oisons 
must be sent out on the same conditions as those which apply 
to stock-keeping — distinguishable bottles, name of the 
article, instructions for use, and giving notice that the con- 
tents of the bottle are not to be taken internally. These 
conditions do not apply to poisons in the schedule which 
form part of a medicine dispensed, provided a copy of the 
prescription be entered, with the name and address of the 
person to whom it is sold or delivered, in a book kept for the 
purpose. Of course, tlSe medicine would be lal)elled with the 
society's name and address. 

Two books are necessary, then — 

(1) Presefiption book, and 

(2) Poison Register. 

In the latter book all poisons sold under Part I. of the official 
schedules of poisons (see Appendix 12) should be entered — 
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(i) date of sale, (2) name and address of purchaser, (3) name 
and quantity of article, {4) purpose for which it is wanted, 
attested by signature, and (5) must ])e la]:)ellcd with (a) name 
of article, (b) the word “ j)oison,” (c) name and address of 
seller. It is further demanded that those poisons siiall not 
be sold unless tiie purchaser is known to, or introduced by 
some person known to, the seller. € 

The poisons descrilsed under Part II. of the sclicxlule may 
be sold labelled only with (1) name ot article, (2) the word 
poison,” (3) name and address of seller. 

As the PrivN’ Council, on the recommendation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, may amend or add to this list of 
poisons, it is im])ortrint that the chemist keep himself in 
touch with all the chariges in the law respecting the sale of 
poisons. 

For the sale of methylated spirit a lie ense, due October 
ist, would have to be taken out at a cost of los. ])er annum. 

Licenses may be taken out on January ist 

Stamp-Duties. three-quarters, one- 

half, and one-quarter of the above rate. 

The patent medicine maker’s or vendor’s license would 
cost 5s. a year, taken up Sei)teml)er 2nd. One license is 
jiecessary for each set of premises where dutiable medicines 
are Ux be sold. A sign is not requirc'd to be e\])osed on the 
premises. 

Medicated wine sales are also subject to excise license, 
and are included under the heading of wine retailers, the 
charge for which, in England and Ir^eland, is £2, los. per 
annum ; and Scotland (grocer’s), £2. 4s. id. The quantity 
sold at one time is limited in England and Ireland, but in 
Scotland there is no such limitation. All wine licenses 
include the sale of sweets. 

Ihe chemist will have to exercise care in discriminating 
between articles liable to duty and those not dutiable. 
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Generally speaking, there are four separate grounds on wliich 
liability to stamp duty may be attached to a medicine — 

(1) A claim, whether well founded or not, to any secret 

or art in preparation. 

(2) A claim to any proprietary right in the preparation. 

(3) The* sale of the preparation under the authority of 

♦ Letters Patent. 

(4) The use of any advertisement setting forth the 

preparation as a nostrum, proprietary medicine, or 
specific, or recommending it as beneficial for the 
prevention, cure, or relief of any malady or ailment 
affecting the human body. 

The titles given to special preparations appear to deter- 
mine what are dutiable and non-dutiable — roughly speaking, 
those referring to ailments or diseases are dutiable, whilst 
medicines described by reference to an organ or part of 
general terms are not liable. For example, Throat 
Lozenges : Astringent and Healing,'' is dutiable ; Throat 
Pastilles," not dutiable, &c. 

Stamp duties are paid by affixing a medicine stamp of 
the requisite value to the package of medicine in such a way 
that the contents cannot be got at without destroying the 
stamp. The stamps are obtained from the Stamp Office, 
Somerset House, or through any money order office. The 


rates of duty are : — 

Value IS. or under Duty ijd. 

^ „ between is. and 2s. 6d. ... „ 3d. 

„ „ 2S, 6d. and 4s 6d. 

,, „ ^s. and los is. 

„ „ los. and 20s „ 2s. 

and so on, ad valorem. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Dairy. 


The distribution of milk by societies to their members has 
become more general during the past few years, and it has 
proved immensely profitable under capable 
ig^de^t witb. inanagement. The method of dealing witli 
milk supj)ly differs somewhat according to 
district requirements. In some parts of the country it 
would apj)ear that all the milk is delivered direct to the 
customer by milkmen from a central depot or dairy factory, 
whilst in other parts either dairy shops are popular or the 
milk is distributed from the grocery department. Not 
infrequently does it obtain that there are the three systems 
in use in one society. In any case, if the supjdy of milk 
is taken seriously, a dairy factory is indisjxuisable. 

The dairy factory, or central depot is for the reception 
and treatment of milk previous to its distribution. The 
division of the factory will entirely depend 
Factory. processes it is proposed to undertake. 

On the whole societies will only need space 
and accommodation for the reception, dispatch, 'and treat- 
ment of milk, as its sale will be the jirineipal object in view. 
It is only when the supply exceeds the demand tliat it might 
be necessary to convert milk into butter and cheese. 
Although, in small country towns, fresh butter and home- 
made cheese might have to be made to meet the demand 
of the members, yet the plant required in addition *to 
ordinary milk supply is not a large item, * 
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The dairy should consist of ample shed room, not under 
ii' feet high, and may be divided into — 

( 1 ) • Reception platform and dispatch room. 

(2) Office and testing room. 

(3) Machinery room, or dairy. 

(4) Boiler house. 

^ (5) Steam wash-house, or scullery. 

(6) Cold store. 

(See Appendix 13.) 

The building should be built of brick or stone, and with 
gables facing east and west if possible. The walls inside 
should either be plastered with cement, or done out with 
white enamelled bricks. The ceiling plastered, and the 
dairy floor of best concrete laid with a slope of to the fool 
declining towards the drains, which must be placed outside 
the building and fully trapped. There should be plenty 
of through ventilation, light, and w^ater for boiler and 
coolers. 

The reception platform should be raised as high as 
possible to obviate the necessity of having a gravitation 
tank in the machine room. 

There should not be a cellar under the factory. 

Under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order of 
1885, places where milking cows are kepi, and persons 
following the trade of a cowkeeper or ^dairy- 
and^other^” man, require to be registered with the local 
begal sanitary authorities. The medical Officer of 

* Health, or the Inspector of Nuisances has the 

power to demand sufficient lighting, ventilation, adequate 
cleansing and drainage in each cowshed. Similar pro- 
visions being made to apply to the dairy in which cattle are 
not kept. • 

The authorities are also empowered to prescribe pre- 
cautions to be taken by purveyors of milk against infection 
and •contamination. Reasonable care has to be exercised 
in connection with the storage and distribution of milk. 
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[a) Milk intended for sale shall not be deposited or kept 
in any room or place where it will be liable to become 
infected or contaminated by impure air, or^y any 
offensive, noxious, or deleterious gas or substance, or 
by any injurious emanation, exhalation, or effluvium. 
Kitchens and living rooms, or any niom or part of 
a building communicating directly by door, windo^j^, 
or otherwise with any room used as a sleeping 
room, or in which there may be any person suffering 
from any infectious or contagious disease. Or in 
any building or part thereof in which there may 
be a direct inlet to any drain. 

The milk shall not be placed in any vessel, receptacle, 
or utensil which is not thoroughly clean. Such 
vt^ssels must be efficiently covered during the whole 
tine* the milk is being offered for sale, and such 
covering shall not be removed except for the pur- 
pose of withdrawing milk for customers. 

(c) Every vessel, recejitacle, or utensil used for sale ot 

milk must also be Ihorouglily ( leansed with steam 
or clean boiling water immediately before and after 
it shall have been so used. 

(d) Disinfection is insisted upon \\hei’(‘ there are reason- 

able grounds for believing j^ersons supp^dng milk 
arc suffering from any dangerous infectious dis- 
ortler. 

(f) Milk must not be exposed to the air lyy j)ouring 
such milk from one receptacle to another at any 
railway station, public })Jace. ^street, or thorough- 
fare. 

(/) Other i)rovisions are also given wliich apjdy more 
i)articnlarly to cowkeepers in regard iii cleanliness 
in milking cows, to sec that the udder and teats 
of cows are. clean, and that the hands of persons 
milking are thoroughly cleansed before, and kept 
free from contamination throughout the process. 
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While it may be the duty of local authorities to watch 
the interests of the public in taking care to see that the 
above provisions are carried out in detail, it should none the 
less be felt an imperative necessity that a co-operative society 
in entering upon the sale of milk, should, in the first instance, 
feel sure that the sources from which supplies are to be drawn 
cqjnply with the conditions of the Order enumerated above. 

The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have issued an 
Order to Local Authorities in Great Britain under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1911, which carne 
into oi)eration on May ist, 1913. This Order 
is in every respect supplementary in its opera- 
tions to the National Insurance Acts, 1911-13, 
in its crusade against tuberculous diseases. It has been 
shown by careful investigation, both in this country and 
abroad, that tuberculosis is transmissible by the agency of 
milk used for human consumption. For particulars of this 
Order see Appendix 13A, 

In Appendix 14 a form of agreement is given, which 
explains most of tlie conditions necessary to regulate the 
supply of milk. The quantity per day from 
Supplies * vendor is set forth, and it is well to note 

that an increased price per gallon will have 
to be paid from October to March. 

All milk should be bought and sold according to imperial 
measure— 4 gills =i pint, 2 pints = i quart, 4 quarts =i 
gallon. In the north of England they call J-pint a gill. In 
Edinburgh a pint is 4 gills, in Glasgow 16 gills, in Dundee 
it is 12 gills, in the Midlands and South of England we have 
a barn gallon, which means nearly 2 gallons, and in Ireland 
there is also considerable variety. 

As the profits from milk supply will largely depend upon 
the ability of the manager to regulate the buying according 
to daily sales, the fixed quantity bought should not be equal 
to the maximum sales, unless there are other channels for 


Regulations 

Respecting 

Tuberculous 

Animals. 
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the profitable utilisation of the surplus milk. A sudden' 
change in the weather will reduce the demand ; holiday 
periods, and other contingencies have to be coi\sidered. 
To meet extra demands for milk above the contract supply 
it is desirable to have some suppliers at will, although a 
higher price has to be given. 

There is a belie f that the richness of milk can be regu- 
lated by giving a larger quantity of rich food to the cows. 

Some costly experiments have been made in 
dilferent countries, with the result that with few 
exceptions, the experimenters conclude that 
the fat in milk de])eiuls more on the individuality and breed- 
ing of the cow% and can only be temporarily altered by 
feeding. That is so far as increasing the proportion of fat 
is concerned ; on the other hand some foods will increase 
the quantity of milk, and it is here where the dairyman who 
sells all his milk by volume is tempted to take little interest 
in its quality so long as it meets the legal standard of butter 
fat and solids. The legal standard is fixed at — 

3 ])er cent butter fat, and 
8*5 per cent of solids, not fat. 

The average milk of commercial herds in Great Britain 
and Ircdand has been estimated to yield — 

1 hit tor fat 3*50 per cent, 

. Casein 4-00 

Sugar 4*25 

Albumin 0*50 

0*75 

Making a total of 13 per rent solids,, with 87 per cent of 
water. 


The milk supplied should be genuine and pure, ncitl cT 
diluted with water nor adulterated with skimmed milk. It 


Samples and 
Testing. 


should be free from prestTvatives, disease 
gt Tins and any otlensive taint. Testing* is sd 
simp-le that it can ])e conducted by any ordihary 
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person, but when we come to the detection of fever, and 
tubercle germs, a skilled bacteriologist would have to • be 
employeti. The utensils required are those that will give 
the specific gravity, the percentage of fat, and percentage 
of non-fatty solids in milk samples. The following set is 
recommended : — Dr. N. Gerber's Butyrometer (steam tur- 
bine preferred), Hydrometer and Test Jar ; Lactometer, 
Thermometer. 

In Dr. Gerber’s testing machine two different chemicals 
are used, amyl alcohol and sulphuric acid, the specific gravity 
of both of which should be *815 at 60° Fahrenheit, whilst 
tlie alcohol must be entirely free from fatty matter and boi| 
lit 262° to 266° degrees Fahrenheit. 

The test bottle is placed, mouth up, in the wooden stand 
supplied with the machine, and loc.c. of sulphuric acid 
measured into it, to this is added ic.c. of amyl alcohol, which 
should be allowed to flow slowly down the side of the bottle 
on to the toj) of the acid, to this is then added the milk iic.c. 
The butyrometer should be tightly corked and shaken after- 
wards, until all the curd or casein has been dissolved by the 
sulphuric acid, and the fat liberated. The butyrometer is 
then placed in the disc and rotated for three or four minutes, 
after which it can be taken out and the percentage of fat 
clearly read off in the graduated neck of the bottle. 

The hydrometer will show the percentage of solids in 
the sample, of milk, whilst the lactometer immediately 
indicates the . presence and approximate proportion of added 
water in milk. Richmond's scale is also much used to give 
the percentage of tot^J solids of which the specific gravity 
and butter fat are known. 

On referring to the plan it will be observed that the 
plant for Pasteurising " is composed of — (a) Receiving 
How to Tank, i.e., where there is no raised reception 

“ PasteuHse ** platform, into which the milk is poured and 
• forced by a turbine pump into the elevated 
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gravitation tank, thence it passes into (b) the “ Pasteuriser ” 
which is a copper cylinder, double jacketed all round. There 
is a stirrer inside that is driven round by a turbine* and the 
steam rising up into the jacket as it leaves the wheel stirs 
and heats the milk at the same time. The temperature 
can be regulated by the operator to any degree, but 184 
degrees are all that is needed to kill any dangerous organisms 
without changing the taste of the milk, l^assing from the 
PasteurisiT ” the milk is allowed to stand for about twenty 
minutes in the (c) intermediate tank to ensure the destruction 
of all germ spores. After which the milk is allowed to flow 
over the (d) ca])illary cooler which cools it down to about 6o°* 
The milk is then ready for distribution. 

“ Pasteurising ” or scalding the milk is incomplete as a 
safeguard against further contamination. Indeed at 184° 
the bacillus typhus is not destroyed, but it is useful in check- 
ing the develoi)inent of lactic acid, or in other words, ])re- 
vents the milk from turning sour b}^ keeping it sweet for 
twenty-four or twenty-six hours longer than could be possible 
otherwise without it. 

Tlie most comjdete and eftective process of treating 
milk in order to destroy all living germs and to jueserve it 
for an indefinite period is that of sterilising. 

“ Pasteurised milk is allowed to stand 
open, and may be in an infected area ; not so 
sterilised milk, as it is scaled in air-tight bottles before treat- 
ment . 

There are two systems nuistly in use, viz., the “.Simplex 
and “ Sterilicon,'' the foniKT for snviH and tlie latter for 
large quantities. Tlie mode of operation is similar in both 
cases. (See Appendix 15.) 

Before sterilising the milk should be tested.. Take a well 
mixed sample of the milk, add an equal portion of alcohol, 
and if the* milk curdles it is not fit for the process. ‘ Filter 
the milk through a separator, or fine linen. ^ 
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The ''Simplex” is a strong, cylindrical, steel tinned 
case, with steam tight lid. Bottles are filled with milk at 
90^^, ancf are then placed in the steriliser, the lid is screwed 
down tightly, and the steam then turned on gently to raise 
the heat to 212° in about thirty-five minutes. The milk is 
afterwards cooled as rapidly as possible, but care has to be 
ta^en to have a fair quantity of hot water in the cylinder 
before the cold water is allowed to flow in. 


The " Sterilicon ” is a large, iron cylinder with a tight- 
fitting doorway, and the tray for the bottles, which is rolled 
\n and out on wheels, is constructed with a special apparatus 
for closing the bottles while in the sterile vapour. The 
bottles are arranged in straight lines on the tray, and when 
the doors are closed, the steam is turned on and the tem- 
perature raised gradually, and the same rules observed as 
in the " Simplex.” (See Appendix 16.) 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the cream sej^arator 
as they are so common. The princij)le involved in separat- 


Cream 

Separator. 


ing cream is the law of gravitation. The cream 
being lighter than the skimmed milk, and the 
two bodies revolving at the same rate of speed. 


the heaviest very soon relieves itself by seeking the outside 


of the circle. 


The temperature for separating is about 90°, but the 
Alpha-laval separator may be worked at 80°. 

The separator will be very little used in an ordinary 
milk factory, although in Devonshire, where there is a great 
demand for clotted cream, one of the delicacies for which 
that county is Wxll known, it will be in constant demand. 
On the whole there is not much request for cream, possibly 
because the societies have not laid themselves out to supply 
it. No doubt the most profitable way of dealing with 
surplus milk is to abstract the cream from it at once with a 
separator, and if the cream is not saleable sour it, and make 
butted, disposing of the separated milk to the bakery, the 
farm, or the best way possible. 
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The milk will be disposed of, possibly both in wholesale 
and retail quantities. For the wholesale trade, a book 
ruled and ])rinted to style given in Appendix 
17 is a check on the milk received as well as 
sold in that way. Name of sender, quantities 
and deductions for reception, and the name to 
whom or what branch delivered with returns to get a net 
result. 

Districts differ in the delivery of milk — handcarts, horse 
floats, peraml)nlators, and cans. There is no hard and fast 
rule. For a small retail trade and in a closely-populated 
area hand-barrows are recommended. Each of these should 
be able to deliver twenty-five gallons per day, whilst in 
scattered towns and in outlying districts something like 
from thirty-live to forty gallons per day might be delivered 
by a float. 

The milk is measured to the salesman and duly entered 
in a book as shown in Appendix 18. Cartman’s name, 
quantity given out, that returned next delivery, overs and 
shorts. The figures are put into the Appemlix as an example 
of the working of the sheet. The figures being actually 
taken from a book in use, relating to a week’s delivery 
(seven days), which is really a summary from the day book 
similarly ruled and headed. 

The salesman should carry a hook on the lines of Aj'>pen- 
'.lix 19 to record the deliverit^s each day to his customers. 
Name and address, columns tor each day of the week, and 
balances. The record on each sheet is for four \yeeks. 

For daily cash sales, an ordinarv^' “ Climax ” or other 
check book, made in handy pocket size, will do, but as the 
trade is mostly conducted on weekly su})])lies, it is necessary 
to su]’>ply a statement each week on a duplic^ited form as 
m A])pendix 20. 

The man in charge will have to look pretty smarth^ after 
ms men, the grv:at difficulty is to keep them tidy, diligent 
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and honest. The distributive expenses on the lines laid 
down will average about i^fd. per gallon. 

In thg first place there must be a clear understanding* 
between the milk deliverers and the society as to the basis 
upon which wages are to be paid. Some 
WagL^&c societies deduct leakage values from earnings, 
especially when a small salary and commission 
are* given. But these matters must be by arrangement. 
A summary of each cartman's record for wages should be 
made out each week (see Appendix 21), giving the number 
of gallons delivered, amount of net shorts after 3 per cent 
allowance, and wages rate. The progress, or otherwise, of 
a man’s career is readily obtained by a review of this book. 

Milkmen are usually very badly paid. The scale of 
wages for the summer and winter months, tabulated in 
Appendix 22, is taken from a schedule in operation in a 
northern society. It is above the average, but not much 
above what might be considered a fair wage. Of course a 
strong youth might do for some of the minor deliveries, 
which does not make the scale appear so bad, as a super- 
ficial sight might lead one to think. 

This section only requires slight survey, and is only given 
that it might be useful to those societies whose customers 
demand fresh butter. The plan in Appendix 
makfiig details of such an 

undertaking, in some respects much on the 
same lines as a milk depot. 

The separator forms a more important part here, and the 
other machinery required are the refrigerator, power and 
hand churns, and butter worker. The cold store or settling 
room is also an important section. 

The milk is first strained into settling pans and placed in 
the above room with stone floor and slate shelving and is 
allowed to stand about twelve hours in the summer, and 
eighteen hours in the winter without skimming. The cream 
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is put into a jar and stirred, then laid aside for twelve hours 
after the last cream is added before churning, in order that 
*the ripening may be equal throughout, this is besi: done by 
keeping the dairy at from 6o° to 65® Fahr. For small dairies 
the over-end churns are best. When the churning process 
begins, the cream expands and gives off caibonic acid gas, 
and the ventilator in the lid must be pressed down during 
the first three minutes’ churning to allow this gas to escape. 
The speed of this churn sliould be sixty revolutions per 
minute, and continued until the grains of butter begin to 
appear on the glass in the lid about the size of a shot of sago. 
The washing is tlu'ii done and the buttermilk drawn off. 
Over-churning is to be avoided. 

The butter need only be washed once for salting, but 
twice for saltless butter. It is then removed to the butter- 
worker, and si’>read out to drain before pressing it down. 
This work must be done gently and slowly to give the free 
moisture time to get away. 

The style of making up butter de])ends on the market — 
rolls, oblong squares, round ])ats, and oriiamented. If the 
trade is large there lira special maeijines for doing this work. 
The quantities should be rolled in the b'-st vegetable parch- 
ment, which keeps it clean and fiee from liability of con. 
tamination. 

In large butter dairies an electric or other motive power 
separator would be used. The milk would be heated to 
88® and separated at the rate of fifteen gallons of cream from 
100 gallons of milk. The cream is cookui down to .,65® as it 
leaves the separator and run into vats, there to remain foi 
forty-eight hours befor*.' churning. The other processes 
are the same as in a small dairy, only on a larger scale. 
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CHAPTER VIJI. 

The CafCt 


It is not within the province of every society to make a 
cafe successful. The towns most suited for the purpose are 
those giving employment to large numbers of 
„ ^ , men, busy market centres, and health resorts 

the Scope of with a great influx of visitors. Some societies, 

every Society. jjQ^rever, conduct a small cafe as a convenience 
to their country members who come to the 
central premises to purchase supplies. Under these circum- 
stances the accommodation is rather scant, and the appliances 
too common-])! ace to deserve special mention. 

Committees are somewhat nervous in venturing into this 
business, and this may account, to a large extent, for the 
small number of cafes in the movement, and for those which 
have been crippled by being inadequately equipped to arrest 
public attention. 

To compete with private enterprise, as well as to cater 
effectively for the varied taste of customers> there ar^ certain 
well-defined lines of construction, accommodation,, and 
accoutrement for a cafe or a restaurant. It would seem 
that the modern demand is for social centres free from the 
temptation to intoxicants, where billiards, games, and other 
recreations may be utidertaken in a few leisure moments. 
These and other points must be duly considered before 
definitely determining to commence a cafe. In some districts 
an ordinary feating-house might meet the requirements, but 
it is sometimes a safe experiment to go farther in providing 
more comfortable rooms and better facilities. 
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The position of a caf6 must be left for local considera- 
tion — near large works, in the market place, on the central 
• premises, or in the chief thoroughfares. 1 1 

should not be situated in the basement of a 
building, owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient 
ventilation and light to keep the atmosphere pure and 
healthy. 

The main divisions of a cafe, built on modern principles 
and capable of doing about £100 per week, are : — 

(i) Kitchen and larder. 

What Composes (2) Dining room and bar. 

(3) Smoke or games room. 

(4) Lavatories. 

(5) Dressing room for assistants. 

Whilst the dining room may be placed on any of the 
floors above the basement, it is always better to have the 
mu u kitchen on the top floor, away from dirt'ct 
contact with other departments. Underground 
kitchens exhale effluvia which are disagreeable and con- 
taminative. 

The kitchen should be well ligiilcd and ventilated, have 
a concrete floor, and neatly walled with gla/ed bricks. There 

Construction. possible in it, and 

an entire absence of wood cases and shelves. 
Nothing should be placed close up to the wall, to prevent 
dirt and vermin accumulating. Pij^es should be hung from 
the ceiling, and all the fixtures with as much clearance as 
can be obtained. 

Tables should have metal stands and marble or slate 
tops. One white enamelled trough will be required, divided 

into three sections, with hot and cold water 

Tables and 4 ^ * 1 

Troughs. cirainers, and separate outlets or waste 

pipes in each. These divisions are used for 
many purposes— cleaning vegetalfles, wasliing-up, &c.. They 
economise space in the use of small utensils, and miijimise 
breakages. 
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The electric potato-peeler is essential in a quick trade, 
and is capable of peeling one hundredweight of potatoes in ^ 
ten minutes. Another useful auxiliary is the 
MacWneryJ*”^ mincing machine, which saves the cutting of 
vegetables by hand. These two machines can 
be driven by a small motor of | horse-power strength. 

A steam boiler, about 6' high by 3' diameter, will be 
needed to produce steam for cooking potatoes, hams, 
puddings, &c., and to supply steam to the 
and'K'essesf Passes, of which there would be six, 5'x 
4' 6", with changeable divisions, each press 
capable of turning out 50 puddings at a time. These presses 
are worked on a reduced pressure, say, of 25°. It is said 
that better results accrue from steaming than boiling, as the 
flavour is retained and there is less waste. The coal con- 
sumption of the boiler, to dimensions given, would be f ton 
per week, boiler working from 7-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. 

From an economical standpoint, all exhaust steam should 
go into a condenser, and, by having a small pump connection, 
the water may be sent back to the main boiler 
for further use. This saves cost of fuel, because, 
instead of introducing cold water into the boiler to maintain 
the level necessary, the water from the condenser will be at 
about 80°. 

The hot water cylinder is made of galvanised iron, shoilld 
be tested at 45lbs. to the square inch, and capable of holding 
about 150 gallons of water. The water will be 
Cy/lnder?^ * * heated by steam from the main boiler passing 

through copper coils inside the cylinder. 
The hot water from this cylinder is used for many purposes. 

In addition to this cylinder, a smaller one will be required, 
of about 30 gallons capacity, for the making of tea. This is 
heated in a similar way to the former, but with i" coils. 

For cooking joints, pies, tarts, &c., three large ovens, 
3'x2' will be useful. A large gas grill for chops and 


Condenser, 
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steaks, and a twentieth century range is an 
GriU?&c?^’ acquisition for cooking fish, chips, &c. In this 
range there should be four pans, I2"x24" — 
two to be used for the introduction of the cold viands, and 
the other two to finish off. The fat in each pan at the com- 
mencement of cooking operations would be about 8o°. By 
putting the cold victuals into one there is an immediate 
lowering of the temperature to 40®, and in thus using one 
for the first half and the other for the completion of the 
cooking, a great deal of time is saved. Besides these utensils, 
others in the form of gas-toaster, steam egg-poacher, ham- 
slicer, bread-cutter, and knife-cleancr will be necessary. 

The pantry must be exceedingly well ventilated, and, 
like the kitchen, should not contain any wood fixtures or 
fittings. Marble, slate, or concrete shelves, and 
LardS.^** usual accessories. In the 

j)antry a refrigerator or ice-chest will be found 
useful in hot weather for preserving fish, fiesh, and fowl. 

There should be direct communication between the 
kitchen and the bar, both for the transit of food and messages. 
Communication For the former a sliding door, when contiguous, 
Kurhen and divided by floors, an electric or some other 


the Bar. kind of lift ; whilst the latter might be con- 

veniently arranged by speaking tube or 'phone. 

'The bar ought to be divided from tfie diuing-room by a 
counter, shelved underneath for the reception of glass and 
The Bar crockery. The top of the counter should be 
covered with marble, for coolness and cleanli- 
ness, and partly decorated with gla^s crike stands, (&c. 

The wall at the back of the bar might he used for shelves 
on which to stand teaj^ots of different sizes, and a section 
set off as an ornamental sideboard. Underneath the side- 


board fix lockers lined out with tin for reserve confectionery. 

Other small addendum may be added as most convenient, 
such as enamelled trough in which to wash-up dishes ; gas 
stoves for em])orary use. 
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To cater for a trade t)n a basis of jfioo ])er week, a large 
dining-room will be required. One that can, on occasion, be 
• used for socials is to be preferred. 

advisable to have 
separate accommodation for ladies. This is a 
local factor. Collapsible sliding partitions are the handiest 
me^ns of dividing the room when required for exclusive use, 
and should be adopted as far as practicable. 

The mode of furnishing the dining-room is largely a 
matter of taste, but there is a general concensus of opinion 
that mirrors, decorated panels, and a light cheerful appear- 
ance are absolutely necessary. Cleanliness without scruple, 
pure air, and without the taint of cooking, accelerate business. 
Tables with and without marble tops will be required, some 
with folding legs and others with fixed legs. 

Some caterers give the preference to chairs, on hygienic 
grounds, for seating accommodation, whilst others prefer 
seats, upholstered in railway repp, with high backs and rails, 
which, when placed back to back, form natural divisions and 
serving spaces with a certain amount of privacy. 

Table d'hote dinners are not so popular with the average 
co-operative customer as the d la carte. Various methods 
are adopted in carrying out the latter system 
day by day. Some have cards ready printed 
with all the names of soups, fish, entres, joints, sweets,^ &c., 
but with spaces left to fill in the prices. The neatest form 
appears to be to run off by Roneo each day on sheets already 
impressed with title. 

Owing to the necesi^ty of giving a check to each customer 
m co-operative trading, some difficulty is experienced in 
finding a safe means of taking cash in the cafe, 
in private cafes the most popular system seems 
to be for the assistant to pay at the bar on delivery. This 
certainly sharpens the servants' wits in seeing that each 
customer pays for supplies, but is unworkable in a co-opera- 


The Menu. 
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tive cafe. Two courses seem open — (i) the waitress to take 
the money at the table, give bill to customer, who in turn 
will present the bill at the desk for check ; or (2) th 4 waitress 
to give bill only to be presented at the cash desk for payment 
and reception of check. In the latter case, during busy 
times, a door-keeper is necessary to see that everybody pays, 
unless the cash desk is so constructed as to have full comm^d 
of the doorway. By the latter method, the waitress must 
accurately pencil the number of persons included on each 
biiJ, (See Appendix 23.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Textile DepartmentSt 

• 

Here, again, the smaller societies would act wisely by 
experimenting in draperies until such times as a trade has 
been gathered together sufficient to warrant the starting of 
the department on proper lines. Great care is needed in 
this, as in other trades dealing with perishable and seasonable 
goods, on account of the loss that might be entailed by 
injudicious buying, either from lack of experience or a correct 
estimate of the members’ requirements. It is usual, first of 
all, to set aside a portion of the grocery department for the 
sale of heavy draperies, such as flannels, blankets, calicoes, 
prints, and haberdashery ; and when the trade in these has 
risen to an average of £25 or £^o per week, there is good 
reason to assume that a separate department, with a larger 
variety of goods, would yield an increase of 50 per cent on 
that amoimt in a short period. Even in this case, the fancy 
departments should be added very cautiously, and then only 
under expert advice and control. 

The following is a complete scheme for a fully equipped 
drapery department, and the items are set forth in such a 
manner as to be capable of progressive adoption. 

Uniform with other shops in the main ; the drapery 
window, however, should be the largest of the group, and so 
Drapery deftly arranged as to be capable of the finest 

Windows. display. In large establishments it is not 

possible to have too many windows ; the plate glass should 
be as near pavement as safety will allow, that people may 
look on, not up to, the materials ; and the doorway set back 
to perfnit entrance or side show. (See Appendix 24.) 
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The shape of the windows will form natural divisions for 
fittings. Window space should not be grudged — anything 
from six to twelve feet in depth will do, if narrower the 
multitudinous needs of the draper will not be served. The 
infinite variety of stock needs specially constructed fittings, 
without which there can be no degree of excellence or fresh- 
ness in dressing. From six to eight brass or bronzed 
standards, i J" thick, detachable from top and bottom sockets, 
are required, with double or treble sliding sockets every 14^* 
to carry straight arms for folded materials, and bent arms for 
millinery. These are mostly used in open dressed windows. 
For close pane-dressing get teeth brackets and a plentiful 
supply of brass rods. These will do for either fancy or 
Manchester windows. 

Jackets, rostuiiies, pelisses, &c., require special treatment — 
busts, 38" to 42", and infants’ adjustable stands. For 
millinery, telescopic stands in graduated sizes. A range of 
cubical blocks from 12’' high advancing 12" to any height, 
according to depth of window, to be used eitlier with or with- 
out boards. 

Where stock is limited, dummy blocks on which lengths 
are folded are effective, though deceptive. A handy form of 
terraced stand is made by frame work as subjoined — 



for heavy goods. Two or three sections according to size of 
window. 
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Window-dressing is an art requiring natural taste, resource, 
originality, an eye for the blending of colours, 
Dressing. judgment. Ticket writing should be con- 

sidered as part of the operator's business. The windows 
should be changed every week at least once, sometimes twice, 
according to class of goods shown. 

• Usually, in well-regulated establishments, lagging depart- 
ments are detected by the dissection of accounts. Due 
prominence should be given to these to stimulate trade. 

Observation is a useful faculty to the draper, who should 
scan everything, watch for change, beware of undersellers. 
He should not show anything a neighbour is likely to cut at. 
With eyes and ears he will get ideas in the street. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of having 
adequate ventilation both in shops and windows. Architects 
and builders do not seem to have perfected any 
Sunblfnds? system. An opportunity arises here for in- 
ventive genius. Dull, streaky, beclouded panes 
are sure signs of defective ventilation. Condensation takes 
place and depreciation ensues. 

A very effective method is to make provision for a current 
of air to pass below the window sash through a metal grating, 
with outlets for impurities at top of window ; to these add 
adjustable fanlights over door way, with corresponding 
apertures at end of shop. As an artificial expedient electric 
fans are useful, but natural resources are superior. 

During slimmer months, and in very bright weather, 
sunblihds with overhanging curtains about i6" deep are 
indispensable to pro1»ect the delicate tints of fabrics. It is 
not too much to say that in a few months the actual cost of 
providing these will have been saved in preventing the 
accumulatictti of scorched and faded stock. 

Regardless of the size of a shop, a thoroughly systematic 
'tlassification of stock is essential. To mix indiscriminately 

^ . * leads to confusion. The following is a safe 

Sub-divisions. ,, , 

method 
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(j) Dresses — 

Fabrics, silks, velvets, linings. 

(2) Manchester — 

Calicoes, linens, prints, cotton shirtings, blousings, 
flannelettes, flannels, sheets. 

(3) Soft furnishings — 

Curtains, cretonnes, art muslins, tapestries, blincis, 
blankets. 

(4) Gloves and hosiery. 

(5) Men’s mercery. 

(6) Bandannas and fancies — 

Handkerchiefs, laces, fall nets, ribbons. 

(7) Underclothing — 

Corsets, chcms., pinafores, children’s outfits. 

(8) Haberdashery. 

(9) Millinery and mantles. 

(10) Furnishing — 

All furniture, carpets, bedsteads, floorcloths 

(11) Crockery and hardware. 

(12) Wall papers. 

The last three are included for convenience. Few societies 
have separate departments. 

To the uninitiated some difficulty may arise in the matter 

of mapping out the requirements of the shop. Committees 

are liable to allege extravagance on the T>art of 
Modelling. i . . 

the manager who has to suggest detail. It is 

possible to go to extremes, but the cautiousness of an executive 
body, generally speaking, allays any fear in that dirtiction. 

Shop fitting is a special and very ext«isive business. Men 
are constantly employed inaugurating new sclicmes, remodel- 
ling, and planning. 

It may be taken as a safe maxim to rise at least to the 
Standard of excellence in the district, when not expedient to 
go above it. 

The draper, if he be an expert, will be in a position to 
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suggest many ways ot utilising space profitably. A few 
observations for general guidance will be found in Appendix 25. 

Observe that the old-fashioned, overtimbered fixtures arfe 
defunct. Spindles are used wherever possible, as they con- 
duce to lightness and elegant display. Every niche and 
colonnade should be either draped, ornamented, mirrored, 
or cased for dressing. 

* Stretching the full length of counters, extended on adjust- 
able brackets firmly attached to the top of fixtures and 
hanging over the middle of counter, rods should be placed on 
which goods may be exhibited. 

The size of the shop will necessarily decide to what extent 
these fixtures and fittings should be earned, but in the least 
ambitious emporium, each section could easily be represented. 
Exj)erience has proved that these recommendations are 
particularly suited to keep stock in good condition. 

Floors covered with inlaid linoleum enhance the look and 
bearing of an establishment. 

Millinery, mantles, underclothing, and baby linen should 
be kept in a room a])art from general drapery for many 
reasons. Dust arising from piece goods is 
undesirable, and ladies prefer privacy in pur- 
chasing these goods. 

Organised on right lines and carefully con- 
ducted, these are amongst the most profitable of departments. 

The fixtures and fittings bear a strong resemblance to 
those in the fancies. Glass showcases with sliding doors ; 
sockets^ and brackets are additional. These cases must be 
dust and airtight. Trimmed millinery, straws, flowers, &c., 
nicely manipulated, are exquisite adornments. Lockers with 
drop leaf form the chief enclosures for stock. 

Movable or stationary skeleton racks are needed on which 
to hang jackets and costumes. 

There should be no scarcity of mirrors, millinery, blouse, 
jacket^ and costume stands. Oblong tables should be placed 
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promiscuously about the room for decorative purposes. 
^Artificial plants and other embellishments may be added 
14:^ libitum. « 

The environments of a showroom have a great deal to do 
with inducing purchases ; make it comfortable, cosy, and 
cheerful. Provide chairs. If within means, lay green mottled 
carpet ; adopt the beauties of a drawing-room. 

To do justice to furniture a fairly large showroonf is 
required. Two or three rooms in wliicb to sub-divide are 
« desiralue — (i) furniture : (2) bedstead and bed- 

J ( 3 ) carpets, rugs, and floorcloths. In 
the first, fixtures are of secondary considera- 
tion. Floor space intelligently classified into (a) bedroom, 
(b) dining-room, (c) drawing-room, and (ci) kitchen com- 
modities, economises labour and assists the customer. A 
good strong ])icture rail or cornice 38" from top of building, 
plugged to the wall, specially adapts itself for the exhibition 
of overmantels, pier glasses, and pictures. 

Suitable racks for bedding; fixtures to carry rugs; f, 
floorcloths and carpets ; with rollcTS four yards wide, and 
worked by stop cogged windlass for 16/4 linoleums or floor- 
cloths, would complete the arrangements for this department. 

Provision for hardware is of a somewhat heavier type. 
Pans, kettles, baths, buckets, and enamelled ware do not 
Hardware themselves to exclusive treatment, though 

Crock*ery, and there must be drawers of varied sizes to embody 
Wallpapers. thousand and one metal furnishings, the 

outside of these drawers being profusely ornamented with 
the respective articles contained therein. 

With crockery there should be sofne attempt at outward 
show. Light open fixtures divided by,c(flumns suit dinner 
ware ; reflected base on bottom shelves, similarly constructed, 
adds greatly to the appearance of tea sets and fancy glass. 
Jugs and pots may be hung on hooks or rods. 

WaD paper fixtures may be made in skeleton of wood, and 
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Cases and stands lon^brass, steel fesnders and curbs, may be 
added in proportion to extent of trade. 

The manager must insist upon careful scrutiny of all goods 
received. Damp bales, broken furniture, and pilfering are 
Reception and exceptional. The porter or person receiving 
Transference should be wary and self-possessed, 
of Goods. With slight modification, the same books as 

are used in the grocery and provision department may be 
adopted in receiving, returning, and transferring goods. 
(See Appendices 2-6.) Where there is no warehouse, no 
excuse is valid for not checking incoming and outgoing goods. 

The same strict attention should be paid to the sales over 
the counter. Each assistant should receive a number and be 


supplied with a duplicate carbon sales book and 
Sale of Goods, which all sales, after independent 

examination, must be entered and placed to his or her credit 
each day. (See Appendix 26.) By keeping a weekly total 
book the manager is fully posted in the returns of each depart- 
ment, and may also gauge the relative merits of his subor- 
dinates. (See Appendix 27.) There should be a double set 
of books CO change on alternate days. 

Where no system of this kind obtains there is laxity, and 
assistants drift into questionable habits. 

On no account should assistants be allowed to serve each 


ather unchecked, the person in charge for the time being 
should be called upon to examine and pass. 

The circle shown on the billhead exi)lains itself — money 
tendered in payment is appended, that the amount may be 
indisputable ; or, if paid by club, distinctly mark it so ; or 
entry, if credit is allowed. Objection may be taken to the 
time and labour expended in carrying out this method; the 
practical man, nevertheless, will know its value. Besides, 
a bill must be given to purchasers ; why should a copy not be 
»^tained by the retailer ? 

S2|,tisfactory results of departmental working when reduced 
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to a question of profit and loss are mainly achieved by careful 
attention to the marking of goods. It becomes 
J^riclng. ^ manager’s first duty, after skilful baying, to 

follow the transaction through to a successful issue. He must 
price the goods himself. No undeviating rule can be laid 
down for his guidance. The marketable value of goods is 
very larg<‘ly regulated by local competition. 

There must he a practical knowledge of percentages. He 
must understand, for example, that one-fourth on cost yields 
20 per cent on returns, &c. ; and as expenses and net profits 
are based upon the gross sales, the percentages must always 
cover the returns to be reliable. Uniformity of profit is 
impossible. 

In pricing driii)cries, the following points must be com- 
puted ; — 

(1) Local influences. 

(2) Regularity of demand. 

(3) Dej>recintive tendencies, 

which may be said to apply to proprietary articles, general 
household requirements, fashionable and seasonable goods 
only. 

SjK‘ciaily-iuade buckram tickets, two-fold, printed on face 
side, are useiul as marking agencies — 
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For references and repeats, these are exceedingly helpful. 

Furniture, hardware, and crockery will always give good 
results. *50016 allowance must be made, however, in marking,' 
that the cost of repolishing the former and the possibility of 
breakages in the latter are covered. 

Do not fixture light delicate fabrics without protection — 
use plenty of stock wrappings. Dust fixtures and brush 
down materials regularly. Keep kid gloves 
S^ock-keeping. damp, and rub over occasionally 

with piece of flannel. Fold silks in old creases. 
Do not ram goods into the fixtures anyhow — be orderly and 
tidy ; let the stock reflect character. Beware of “ thumbing 
the yard stick.'* Count calicoes in folds. Measure accurately. 
Do not commit the unpardonable error of showing goods until 
the nature goes out of them. Prevent accumulations of bad 
stock. Act on the principle that a small loss is better than 
keeping the goods for a greater loss. Fancies, goods affected 
by fashion, all straws, felts, and flowers, wipe out at the end 
of a season. Watch the stock. Do not over-buy. 

Dress millinery and mantle showroom every morning ; 
dismantle at night. Cover racks and stands before closing. 

Have a thorough systematic method of depreciation: 
Urge assistants to clear counters as they serve. 

In many private shops trade is kept moving by the ever- 

recurring salvage sale. The co-operative principle is 

decidedly against bogus or inflated sales, but 
Special Sales. i i i ^ j x ^ ^ i 

the knowledge derived from repeated trials 

irresistibly forces one to the conclusion that periodic efforts 

are indispensable to the textile trades to ensure a speedy 

clearance of sur})lus and unfashionable stock. Many of the 

societies conduct quarterly or half-yearly sales, commencing 

with the payment of dividend, which have been an unqualified 

success. Care must be taken not to bolster and misrepresent 

goods, • or to buy shoddy for the occasion. Genuineness 

should be characteristic of trading within the movement. 
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Boot and Shoe Department. 

The windows of this department should be somewhat 
similar to those in the drapery, with the following excep- 
tions : — STiiallcr ; raise the inside 3" abpve 
Reta^^Boot lower level of plate glass ; insert along the 
Department. front and sides glass lettered advertising slides ; 

have mirror on the enclosure ; plenty of clear 
plate-glass shelves to swing on chains here and there in relief ; 
and also some fixed at the back on brackets ; get heel rests 
and telescopic stands for ground work. Stain the woodwork 
dark mahogany or dull black. 

Partition shop, along or across, to separate into ladies 
and gentlemen’s departments. The former, if anything, 
should be the larger of the two, as all children’s 
orshop.*”^"* sizes are included therein. It may be described 
as the “ ladies’ fitting room,” nicely screened off 
with glass swing door, neatly furnished with dull brown 
linoleum on floor, seats upholstered in railway repp, and flat 
boards 18" x 10" covered with Brussels carpet for trying-on 
purposes. 

On the gents’ side the goods should be classified, giving 
sections for glace, box calf, tan, crup, E.S., button boots, and 
shoes ; whilst the ladies’ side should have fixtures set apart 
for lace boots, button boots, lace shoes, and button shoes. 

The fixtures would be 9' liigh, including 12" dornice— 
base 34" high, divided by cf ledge Iforn upper part, whilst 
the sections throughout would ])e 33" x 14" x ii|". All 
shelves should be at least half-aii-jiiicli from tlie wall, to allow 
cun-eiit ol air to pass through and dusting to be done easily. 
Nursery drawers may be added where possible, a convenient 
size for which is iGP' x 4'' x 20", 

The fixtures in front shop would be 31" x 12V' t 12 
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A. glass case at entrance?' is an acquisition : size as space will 
permit. 

Two extremes are to be strenuously avoided — heat on the 
one hand, and damp on the other. It is a safe plan not to 
place boots much above the level of a gas jet, 
Stock keeping. should they be hung on walls loosely ; 

pack, rather, on shelves. Most of the goods now, however, 
are being delivered ready boxed. 

The highest priced goods should be stocked on the top 
shelves, prices practically fixing the position ; and on each 
shelf the smallest size should be put at the left-hand corner, 
increasing in size along the shelf. In fact, sizes should be so 
arranged that they can be read in much the same way as a 
book. When slippers are kept in drawers, it is customary to 
force the heel of one slipper into the body of another. This 
widens the slipper at the top and prevents them fitting at 
the ankle, and should be avoided by hanging the slippers over 
a rod. Heavy boots should either be stocked on shelves or 
in racks fixed to the walls with hooks, each hook to hold one 
size. 


Stock must be gone through frt^quently, and thoroughly 
rubbed and dusted. Methodical review of stock on specially 
prepared forms should be carefully carried out, so that sizes 
may not run short. Some pressure should be used to get 
makers or merchants to enclose copy of invoice with deliveries 
of goods. When buying, keep a copy of orders given, and 
check on delivery. 

This is important, and offers some difficulty to the 
uninitiated. Hand-se^n ^ boots can be detected by looking 
at the heel seat to see if wood pegs have been 
Detect the used, which is almost an invariable rule. These 


Make of 
Boots. 


.boots, also, are generally more open at the 
waist than those machine made. Welted work 


is made on the same principle as hand-sewn, but if made by 
machinery they can be known by the presence of brass or iron 
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At the heel* seats, instead of wood pegs as in hand-sewn. 
These brass or iron sprigs are usually covered by a heel sock 
lining. ' • 

Standard screwed and stitched boots are obtained by 
screwing on ply first, then stitching firmly to sole. The 
presence of thread in the welt betokens the nature of the 
make-up, if small rings (the effect of the screwing machine) 
are visible on the insole. 

Machine-sewn is s(;wn from the insole to the outer sole, 
and a sock lining is always inserted to cover the waxed thread 
on the insole. 


Woollens and Ready-made Department. 


There is a cliffenmcc between the ex}>erience of societies 
in regard to the special treatment for this de|)artment. In 
Scotland therc^ is a decided leaning towards incorj)orating the 
sale of these goods with the drapery goods. So far as general 
suiKTvision is conc'erned, this may work out all right, but for 
the most part societies prefer to place thoroiighly qualified 
men at the head of these departments, which is, after all, 
the only Certain way to efficient service. 

The frontage to this shop sh»;uld present the same appear- 
ance as that of the drapery department. Two, or even three, 
windows may be required for continuous 
Md sZiws. 'display, one each for woollens, ready-mades, 
mercery or hats and, caps. Mercery may be 
displayed in the entrance or side 'windows. Here, too, 
mixed windows are not recommended, (tne big show of 
tweeds, another of suits, and > ( t another of hats and caps is 
the most effective. The expert window dresser 'soon displays 
the master hand. 

• . 

The management of these departments is sometimes kept 
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distinct, which, as a natural consequence, entails separate 


Management 
and other 
considerations. 


premises. Only large trading concerns cati 
afford to do this, and the tendency in the 
co-operative movement is towards collective 


control. 


One shop is then divided into (a) woollens, (6) ready- 
mades, (c) hats and caps, (d) men’s mercery. The fixtures 
for the first are made 32'' x 15" x 17", tweeds, serges, and 
black woollens being allocated to separate fixtures. The 
main considerations in this department are clean stock- 
keeping ; the purchasing of quantities calculated in suit? 
trouser, or costume lengths ; the estimating of price from 
the raw material to the finished garment, according to style, 
how made, and a correct appraisement of quantities, in cloth, 
linings, and sundries. 

The fixtures and fittings on this side are in a large measure 
a replica of the millinery showrooms — tables, lockers, drawers, 
„ . . and glass cases. The base of the ready-made 

Fixtures, fixtures should be 34''x34", and entirely filled 

Stocks, &c. with lockers ; whilst the upper part would 

be left open at 13" x 18" x 20", thus leaving a margin of 14" 
between the two sets. By resting the top fixtures on spindles 
a pretty effect is given to the shop. The depth of the fixtures 
may, at first sight, appear abnormal, but ready -made* clothing 
should be folded as little as possible to prevent excessive 


creasing. 

The, arrangement of stock should be, in the main, devised 
thus — boys’, youths’, men’s; sizes in each class following in 
rotation. An indiscriminate mixing of sizes makes rapid 
serving impossible. The stock should be frequently brushed, 
and careful scrutiny should be made for old-fashioned 
garments, so as to effect a clearance speedily. Stocks are not 
npw hejd so largely in ready-mades as formerly, on account 
of thg growing popularity of factory-made garments, which 
have the advantage of being cut and fitted to measurements 
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Hats and 
Capst &c. 


of proposed wearer. Especially is this so in respect fo youths* 
and men's wear. 

Hat's and caps are ]^acked in boxes duly marked in sizes 
and shapes. These are stocked correctly on light racks, 
though often in smaller shops on th(' top of 
ready-made and woollen fixtures. This is 
detrinnmtal to them, particularly if the premisies 
arc lighted by gas. Prices, sizes, and shapes should be kept 
in due order. This stock needs careful watching, as fashion 
changes quickly. All straw goods should be bought 
cautiously ; seasons are not always propitious. The same 
methodical brushing up, examination, and weeding out are 
indisjxmsable to freshen the stock. One ]:>articular item 
should be noted, and that is some sizes are' more .saleable 
than others. The buyer will find out the needs of his 
district from ex|)erience, and purchase accordingly. 

The lixtures in this department arc of the ordinary type. 
The main thing is to classify the stock, kee})ing ties, collars, 
pants, shirts, wool shirts, cotton shirts, &c., ^c., 
in pku'es by themselves, re-classifying again 
according to ])rices and sizes. Unless the assistants are 


Mercery. 


constantly on the alert, disturbing the dust, changing the 
windows and indoor disidays, there will he a large amount of 
depreciation. Ties fade, collars soil, and a multitude of 
other things happen which require earnest and constant 
attention. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Jewellery Department. 


TiJe multiplication of departments in a large society is the 
source of much overlapping in trade, with the result that 
there is a duplication of stocks, which is not 
DemarcaUon. altogether satisfactory from many points of 
view, amongst others, the addition to the staff 
and the capital charge involved. It seems that the draper, 
in his haberdashery and fancy departments, covers a wide 
area of the trade, and what has to be determined is whetlier 
the jewellery department shall confine its scope purely to 
composites, or real gold, silver, and plated goods, with other 
allied articles lierein mentioned, or become a sort of emporium 
or bazaar. One thing is certain, that the department must 
maintain its dignity as such to adequately cater for the best 
lines in its business. False impressions are often created by 
attempting too much. The tawdry must be studiously 
avoided, and exceptional prominence given to its stock. 

Some societies include the sale of jewellery with furnishing. 
In this case, a i)art of one of the floors is screened, off for the 
purpose But it is not altogether a desirable 
arrangement, excepting under unavoidable 
circumstances. It cannot be too strongly urged 
that specialisation, when other points are equal, is one of the 
secrets of commercial success. Subsidiary departments 
nearly always receive scant treatment, because pushfulness 
is only applied by the one who not only knows, but has his 
heart in the business. The attention to stock necessary in 
the jewellery trade is more than a man of many parts, even, 
can concentrate his energies upon. 


Allied with 
Furnishing. 
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The frontage should be in harmony with the others in the 
block of buildings, presuming that they are of modern con- 
struction. Low plate-gJass windows,* with the 
finest wood frame possible ; but the doorway 
should be set back more than usual to allow for 
6' or 8' side windows. Whilst the windows are made so 
high, for all j^ractical purposes only about three-fourths ^re 
required for dressing puq^oses. The two windows would 
have separate uses, each specially equi])pcd to render the 
most tasteful dis}day, and completely cased in at the back. 
Whatever an amateur might do in regard to the supply of 
fittings for some of the sliop windows, any attempt in that 
direction with a jewellery window would be a signal failure. 
Only specialists know hrw to utilise a given space to the best 
advantage. Those terraced stands, with \'elvet cushioned 
trays, properh divided, sectioned, and made in a particular 
way to c'arry and set off each class of trinket or jewellery, are 
the work of an expert. Each tray is made so that it can 
easily be withdrawn irom the back without disarranging the 
rest of the window. The front and the return end to shop 
may be uniform. The other w'indow is usually adapted for 
heavier goods — time})ieces, plate, &c., at the front and side; 
convertible, however, for any side-lines which may be included 
in the department. 

T|ie ground space may be divided in this wav— front shop 
(not too large) ; eye-testing room : large safe, built in the 
wall, in which to store valuables : workshop 

l>?vWethe tor repairs. . • 

Shop and 'What One counter, nearly the leneth of the shoo 
to Know. , ^ ^ 

clown one side, is tne usual niotliod for serving 

space. This counter ought to have a plate- 

glass iront, and a plate-glass case on the top equal to its 

length and breadth, from 6" to <)" high, with short side 

openings behind the counter. The wall at both sides 

should be completely covered with glass cases, dust tiglft, and 
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having ball-bearing sliding doors. The return end of the shop 
would also bear the same appearance, though 4' or 
from the wall, to allow for fixtures, &c. Each case will 
require either rods, glass shelves on brackets, or some other 
fittings to display the stock. 

An Excise license for the sale of plate will have to be 
procured before commencing business. 

Gold and silver are rarely sold in a pure state. Owing 
to the softness of the natural product, a small quantity of 
baser metal is added to make them harder and 
more durable. This opens the door to fraud, 
and to obviate that, certain fixed standards 
have been laid down by which the assaying and marking of 
certain gold and silver articles is compulsory, though the 
control is in the hands, mostly, of the Goldsmiths’ Company, 
London. 

Pure gold is denoted by the 24 carats standard, but in 
the United Kingdom 22 carats, 18 carats, 15, 12, and 9 carats 
are allowed, but there must not be less than one-third of 
pure gold, as the above marks signify. Thus, 18 carats is 
composed of 18 parts of pure gold alloyed with 6 parts of 
copper or silver ; 9 carats, 9 pure gold and 15 parts alloy. 
Greenish coloured gold betokens the presence of silver ; red 
gold that of copper. 

The lowest standard for silver in Great Britain And Ireland 
[s iioz. 2dwts. per lb. troy. Troy weight is used for gold, 
silver, platina, '&c., but diamonds and pearls are weighed by 
carats of a*l)out four grains each. A troy ounce is equal to 
150 diamond carats. • 

The mark of Goldsmiths’ Hall is fixed after assay in 

London, Birmingham, Chester, Edinburgh, Sheffield, and 

Dublin. The marks for silver of 1102. 2dwts. 
Hall Marks. • t- i j n • t x • 

in England generally is a lion passant ; m 

Scotland, a thistle and Britannia. For gold, the figures vary 

according to the quality. On 22 carat the figures are 22 ; 
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on 15 carat, 15 and an additional shield with *625 ; on 12 
carat, 12 and *5 ; on 9 ca^at, 9 and *375. In addition tc 
those marks, for both gold and silver, there a^e (a) the 
maker’s mark and his initials, (b) a letter to denote the year 
in which the article was made*, and then follows the dis- 
tinctive cnst of the examining town — London, a leopard’s 
head ; Binningham, an anchor ; Chester, three wheat sheg.ves 
and a dagger ; Edinburgh, a castle ; Sheffield, a crown ; 
and Dublin, Hibernia. This will give some idea of the 
marks : 


SILVKR. 



1. Lion. 

I. Standard Silver. 



2. Leopard. 

2. Marked in London 



3. Letter. 

3. Year, 1878-9. 


GOLD. 



I. Crown. 2. Quidity 3. Leopard, 4. Letter. 5. Initials. 

i, KngUnd. 2. 22 carat. London. 4. Year, 1895. 

5. Maker’s Initials, 


Okl Kold and silver might l)e bought in part exchange for 
new articles, or sent to silver or gold smiths to t)e wrought 
into a selected design. The standard^uice for gold is 77s. gd. 
per o^.l" It does not fluctuate in value so much as silver, the 
current raters lor uhicdi must he lollowed by a [Perusal of press 
notices. E.P.N.S. aie letters used on electro-plated goods ot 
the l)est qu.ality, that is, plating on nickel-silver ; E.P.B.M.. 


* See Appendix 


t Old gold 2d per dwt. per cara^. 
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The Safe. 


meaning an inferior plating on bright metal. The former 
has a clear ring when struck, the latter a heavy ring. 

The stock will haye to be thoroughly sorted, apportioned 
to definite positions, and kept without stain or tarnish. This 
can only be accomplished by systematic overhauling. 

The safe, or strong-room, may be either a large safe of 
approved make, burglar and fire proof, or a room entirely 
protected with steel top, sides, and bottom, and 
with heavy safe door. Shelves and drawers 
would be placed inside to receive the stock. 

The back section of the shop would be divided into two 
sections, one for workshop and the other for optical depart- 
ment. The former would require strong lights 
and^e^^rs. workmen, who sit close up to benches 

constructed on the tra^^ plan, with small 
divisions to carry work in hand. Gas jets will be necessary 
for each workman for soldering, tempering, &c. The tools 
required are not costly — small lathe, neat screw- drivers, 
bi-convex lens eye-glasses, ring pounder, &c., &c. Only the 
ordinary repairs would be attempted in this workshop, as 
engraving (excepting initialling) and making or setting oi 
jewellery form part of the work of craftsmen in certain 
centres. 


Repairs must be passed through the front shop; and a 
consecutive sorting number given to each item taken before 
handing over to the workmen. A slip should also be given 


No 

Name 

Descriptn. Watch 

Drite. . . To Pay 

Slow . .* Fast ....... 


WATCH LEFT BY 


No 

Watches and Clocks of every description 
Repaired and Cleaned. 

Jewellery Repaired and Electro Plate 
Maj3E as New. 

NOTICE. — To prevent mistakes this Ticket must 
be produced on application. No responsibility 
can be entertained should it be lost. 
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to the customer, bearing the same number, for presentation 
at the time the work is completed. Full particulars to be 
entered into shop book. 

This particular brancli of the business is worth cultivating, 
and the only way to do so is to have none but fully qualified 
watchmakers in the workshop. 

Owing to the repairing department being too smaH to 
show the accounts separately on the balance sheet as one of 
the productives, tne wages ol the men, which are either 
determined by piece or time werk, are included with the 
distributive, h(mc.e the expenses per £ for wages will appear 
larger than in the other de])artments. 

During recent years, jewellers have a])j:)lied themselves, 
and with marked success, to a study of the science of opthal- 
mology, which may h6 described as a knowledge 
Optical of the eye, anatomically and optically, the 

?he Mln^and"^ defects to which it is liable, and the proper 
his Credentials, adjustment of glasses lor its correction and 
relief. A committee would have to look out for 
bogus certificates—lhose sup})lie(l by si>e(‘tacle makers, ad 
lihiium, to ensure tlie sale of their goods. The only certificate 
of value is that earned by examination such as shown in the 
prospectus of the Worshipful Com])an3^ of Sj^ectacle Makers. 
This includes mathematics and arithmetic, general and 
practical oy)tics, visual optics, and sight testing— altogether 
a severe test, comprising three examinations, oral and written. 
Without credentials of tliis kind a society might dablfie in 
spectacles, but a scientific knowledge of curvatures* laws of 
relied ion, refraction of prisms, and fhe dt^lects tabulated as 
jiresbyopia (old sight), hypennetropia (far-sightedness), 
myopia (near-sightedness), astigmatism (irregular sight), 
asthenopia (weak sight), diplopia (double ?>ight), &c., is 
urgently necessary to give the best relief possible in each 
iastance. Even then, some care has to be exercised in not 
usurping the functions of the medical faculty. 
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This room should be'^so arranged as to permit it to be 
thrown into complete darkness at any time of the day. The 
* accessories would be adjustable tables, adjust- 
able lights, prism text and type charts, placido 
discs, point measures, ophthalmoscopes, retino- 
scopes, and a trial case (the most important of all). The cost 
of tjiese would be from ^15 to £ 20 . 

Prescription book, forms and cards would need to be 
specially typed for use in this department. But by far the 
greatest trade is done in refitments, frames, 
cheap glasses easily fixed up from standard 
sizes, and by being in direct contact with smart grinders and 
makers of glasses to cater confidently for specials made to 
prescription. 

Opera glasses, telescopes, microscopes (large and small;, 
magic lanterns, and a host of other lines might be added to 
this section of the department, where there is a possibility of 
doing a trade in themr 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Coal Depot. 

The sale of coni is one of the most profitable ventures into 
which a society can enter, but it does not fall within the 
scope of every society. Local industries have 
Consideration. considered somewhat, or the conditions 

prevailing in the neighbourhood may be such 
as to entail some risk. In most of the colliery villages and 
towns coal is supplied to the miners free of charge, save a 
nominal inclusive charge for rent and firing. This would 
necifSbarily lead to some attention being given (i) as to 
whether the other section of the pojmlation in the neighbour- 
hood influenced by co-operative f)rinciples would make it 
worth while to attempt the sale of coal, and (2) whether 
terms can be made with the colliery for su]>plies to compete 
with local prices. 

In the event of a society being situated in a mining centre, 
no special accommodation need be made, Ix'Cause the coal 
. « would be led from the company’s screens, 

Accoinniodation. H^stiicts varv in ■ their liicthods of selling 
coal, and that is one ol the main factors in 
deciding how the de]i6t shall be arranged, and what land 
will be required to meet all the rc(iui,^'oinonts. The following 
are some of the leading features acioptcjd by societies ; — 

(1) Coal de})6t or landsale, alongside railway lines. 

(2) Coal wdiarf, by the side of a ri\'er,,wTth similarly 
constructed storage to No. i ; and 

(3) Coal sidings, on railway company’s lines, with office 
box only. 
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This latter method of ^eahng with the sale of coal prevails 
in many parts of Great Britain, and appears to suit the 
districts admirably. The railway company has lines set 
apart exclusively for coal traffic, and sidings for handling. 
The company’s own wagons may or may not be hired. Many 
of the larger societies find it more convenient and more 
profitable to have their own rolling stock. The main question 
is regularity of supply to meet the demand, and carefulness 
in buying, so that demurrage charges might be kept down 
to a minimum. 

By far the most popular way of dealing with coal is that 
of having a properly constructed depot with appurtenances. 

The summary here given, and the plan in the 
or Wharf Appendix, illustrate the provision necessary to 
cope with a combined bag and bulk trade. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that coal is often sold in bags 
only, whilst the same may be said in regard to bulk — that is 
to say, by the cart load, which varies from 20cwt. to 25cwt. 
Some societies, however, combine the two methods in -the 
depot — one to meet the wishes of the poorer members in 
selling by the hundredweight, and the other those who can 
purchase a load at one time. 

With but slight alteration to the plan, either of those 
methods can easily be apportioned to fulfil local demands. 

It is first of all necessary to procure a piece of land along- 
side of the railway company’s lines, or by the quayside. 
This will either have to be rented, leased, or bought. The 
size of the plot will have to be large enough to give space 
for — 

(a) Gantry or shed over stock coal storage. 

(b) Bunkers. 

(c) Office and weigh-bridge. 

* (d) Cart shed and lavatory. 

{e] Moving carts about conveniently. 
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(See Appendix 29.) In some coal depots the gantry and 
bunkers are dispensed with, “ roundy being stacked, and 
“ smalls heaped. 

The railway line, or wagon way over the bunkers, will 
have a slight gradient from the inlet to the outlet onwards, 

The Gantry wagons, full or empty, might be 

Bunkers, and easily moved about. When a through track is 
Sidings. impossible, a separate return track must be 

provided. The height of the track will be 14' from the rails 
to the base of the bunkers, and the bunkers about 13' wide. 
This makes tlie coal depot 14' or 15' below the level of the 
lines, 'fke gantry or shed is merely a covering over the 
bunkers to give protection in bad weather. 

In a mixed trade tho bunkers will be divided into sections 
for different qualities — some constructed for a bag trade, 
others for bulk trade. Roundy coal might be banked up in 
the bunker, but it is usual to divide the bunker by having 
a receptacle to catch the coal from the wagons, and graded 
in such a way that the coal can be shot into the cart by 
opening a trap door controlled by a lever. This is the 
quickest and readiest method of loading ; besides, the bottom 
of this shoot is so constructed as to act as a screen through 
which all duff passes into the recess below. The receptacle 
will hold about 10 tons of roundy coal and up to 12 tons 
other sorts. 

The bag trade is facilitated by using these bunkers. A 
beam scale is fixed a little bt'low the end of the shoot, and 
with the bag resting on the scale, and the mouth of it at the 
opening of the shoot, the coal is drqi^ped in and weighed at 
will. The old style of tip scale on swivel is now obsolete. 
The labour in filling the scoop, and thence the bag, is entirely 
obviated under the above system. 

The section of the line set apart for the use of the coal 
depot should have sufficient accommodation for at least one 
day’s empty wagons. 
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The cabin and weigh-bridge should be situated near the 
exit from the yard. It need not be an elaborate structure, 
Office and fitted inside with desk, drawers, and 

Weigh-Bridge, fixtures suitable for office work. The indicator 
with Routine. weighing machine would also be fitted 

immediately in front of the window, in full view of the weigh- 
bridge, which should be large enough to accommodate both 
horse and cart. 


Owing to the sale of coal coming under the jurisdiction 
of the local authorities, the office staff will have to be 
exceedingly careful in this matter of supplying coal by 
weight. The tare of horse and vehicle is first ascertained, 
and the gross and net weight tabulated on the delivery note. 
(See Appendix 30.) It must be noted that a horse will lose 
7 to I4lbs. weight after the first load delivered, and that 
during wet weather there is a possibility of the tare increasing. 
Some allowance, therefore, has to be made for these con- 
tingencies — ylbs. to the ton seems to be the custom of the 
trade in regard to leakage. 

The person in charge of the coal depot should be fully 

acquainted with the law in regard to the sale of coal. (See 

„ ^ , Weights and Measures Act, 1880, Legal Section.) 

Management, ^ , 

Sales, and Some ability in organising is needed to 

Qualities. develop a good trade. Reply post card or 

personal canvass is often done. Orders may be taken by 

telephone, but by far the most trade will be that obtained 

through the central or branches. A small commission given 

to the shop towards its profits is an excellent stimulus to 

the staff to induce trade. Complaints respecting the quality 

of coal should be promptly attended to, and the house visited 

to inspect the <ish, if possible. 

Coal is rarely delivered on credit. Though there are coal 
clubs, one must not confound them with other club systems, 
as the money is paid to value before receiving any s\:^pplies. 

Always keep the coal sales separate from other depart- 
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mental accounts, by having a special coal order and check 
book. The order book to duplicate for reference. ^ 

In the bag trade the deliveries will be regulated largely 
by district requirements — once or twice a week, or even daily. 
Treble nuts seem to be the best quality for this trade. A 
little extra price is put on the half cwt. bags, above the bulk 
price, to meet the extra cost of delivery. Small scales mtist 
be carried to weigh on demand. A rolley will carry from 
ij to 2 tons of bag coal, according to the strength of the 
horse and the roads in the district. Two horses might be 
necessary with bad and hilly roads. 

There are many classes of coal, and each district has its 
own peculiar name for the seams from which the coal is 
taken. As an example, the qualities are graded somewhat 
in this manner : — 

(1) Best Round Households. 

( 2 ) Treble Nuts. 

(3) Household Seconds. 

(4) Double Nuts. 

(5) Single Nuts. 

(6) Slake or Splint. 

The quality of coal is determined by its cleanliness in 
burning and its freedom from white ash and slate. Some 
amount, of cleaning and screening will have to be done at the 
depot, especially in the best qualities. 

The buyer will have to watch the markets very closely, 
as coal fluctuates very much in value. Collieries have 
different methods of contracting and supplying coal to 
merchants. Some insist upon all communications going to 
their * fitters ” (agents), others will make terms direct. The 
prices are nearly always quoted delivered, and it is best so, 
as the owners can command special terms. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Conduct of a Laundry. 


AMONGST the newest ventures in the co-operative movement 
the organisation of laundries has taken a prominent place. 

Unlike the ordinary departments which come 

Consider^ions sphere of a society's operations, it 

In the would be impossible for any but the largest 

aY^n^dry.^^ societies to succeed with a laundry. A fairly 
large capital to meet the initial cost for land, 
buildings, plant and rolling stock, and a membership likely 
lo produce a trade of £100 per week are of the utmost im- 
portance. It is estimated that it would take 3,000 weekly 
parcels to arrive at that sum, and as, for the most part, 
custom is regulated on the fortnightly basis, anything from 
5,000 to 6,000 loyal supporters would be needed to continue 
the work successfully. It is true that in some districts, 
where female labour can be more profitably employed in 
textile and other industries, the use of a laundry forms part 
of the domestic economy. Apart from these considerations, 
however, the trend of co-operative opinion is towards 
federated or laundry associations, owned and controlled by 
societies. 

By adopting the fecieral principle the possibility of success 
is enhanced, assistance to smaller societies offered, the evils 
of overlapping avoided, and more economical 
management secured. Societies in sections or 
given areas could amalgamate, formulate a 
prbspectus, and draw up rules for the administration of the 
organisation, the basis of which might be as follows : — 
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{a) Shares to be held exclusively by registered co- 
operative societies. 

{b) Each society to take shares in proportion to •member- 
ship. 

(c) Interest on share capital to be not more than 5 per 
^ cent. 

(d) Provision for loan capital at per cent. «. 

(6?) The business to be controlled by a representative 

committee elected by shareholding societies. 

(/) lYade to receive a working commission. 

(g) Surplus profit, after meeting current expenses, 

depreciation, &c., to be divided pro rata on trade. 

(h) Collection and delivery dc]:>6ts to be established in 

localities, or an allowance he made to societies 


undertaking tliis work. 

There are certain natural conditions which ought to be 
contcinjdatcd in setting down a laundry. The site must be 
specially selected, and embrace (i) plenty of 
of Site?” air-S])acc, (2) large plot for extension, (3) close 
proximity to adequate water supply, or where 
a well could be sunk, (4) within eas\ distance of the area it 
IS proposed to cover, or having good railw^ay facilities, (5) and 
in a district wliere ihv, demand for labour could be met. 


The following outline is for a laundry capable of doing a 
trade .of £1^0 per w vvk. For size of plot and style of building 
suggested, see Appendix No. 31, 

It is erroneous to imagine that any building can be 
improvised for a laundry, because competition* demands 

i> I. u .. adaptability and a cerlal* jieculiar construction 
The Building. ^ ^ 

to facilitate the wofK. Ihe main building 

would be on the ground floor, built in bays, with ridged glass 

roofs that will provide umjde light; van sheds and stables 

adjoining. A fropt elevation might be given for board 

room, &c. 

By law, special attention would have to be given to 
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drainage and ventiJationj for, coming within the provisions 
of the Factory and Workshop Act of 1907, (a;) a fan, or other 
means of'proper construction, must be provided, maintained, 
and used for regulating the temperature of the ironing room, 
and for carrying away the steam in every wash-house in the 
laundry, and (b) the floors must be kept in good condition 
an^ drained in such a manner as will allow the water to flow 
off freely. (See the complete amendment of the Act of 1901 
in the Legal Section— Factory and Workshop Act.) 

A well-apportioned laundry would be sectioned in this 
way : — 

(i) Office. 

How Divided. (2) Receiving and sorting room. 

(3) Wash-house. 

(4) Machine ironing room. 

(5) Hand ironing room. 

(6) Boiler shed. 

(7) Engine and drying room. 

(8) Stores. 

(9) Packing room. 

A mess room and kitchen would be needed if the laundry 

were far from the homes of the employes. As the particulars 

concerning the use of some of those rooms are not very well 

known, a few of the most important details are here given. 

Method and accuracy are most important items in this 

room. The vanman deposits his load of dirty linen, which is 

taken over by a number of young girls, who 
Sorting Room. i • • i • .lx ^ j 1 

check, mark in ink or ingrain cotton*, and sort 

• 

* This system of marking makes it necessary to avoid curves in the 
figures, and is generally planned — 

iz.nuvt^7xrx 

12 345 67890 
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the articles ; then proceed to place them in bins properly 
classified (due reg^ird being given to the distinctive nature of 
the garments), taking care to see that those fabriis having 
colours with the slightest suspicion of running are placed on 
one side to be separately treated. 

The person receiving in the wash-house should also be a 
further check on the sorter, otherwise claims for compendia- 
The Wash- might become troublesome. 

House. In this room there would be placed — 

{a) Four metal washers (two with a capacity for 120 
and 200 shirts respectively). 

(h) Two hydros, (drainers by pressure! 

{c) Six washing troughs. 

(d) Steeping tank. 

(e) Tumbler. 

(/) Starchers, soap boilers, &c. 

The goods are deposited in the washers according tt) 
classification, and the whole process of washing, boiling, 
rinsing and blueing is completed Ix'iore they leave the 
machines. From the washers the clothes pass on to the 
hydros., which extract the water, merely leaving the 
articles in a moist condition ; thence they are transferred to 
the tumbler to remove any marks that may have been 
caused. in the hydros. For the better class work, or the 
treatment ‘of valuable laces, &c., the hand wash troughs are 
used. 

The line of demarcation is again drawn at this stage in 
the reclassification of tlie goods for finishing processes-— 
sheets, bed and table lifien going direct to the 
Closet, large ironing machines, while the major portion 

of the other goods are sent to the drying closet. 
This closet is simply many clothes-horses Closely packed 
together, which draw out at will, and are heated either b> 
steam coils underneath the drying horses, or radiators 
between each two horses, or, again, by a hot blast patented 
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system (air heater, fan aud counter shaft). It is claimed for 
the latter system that it is quick, and will dry as fresh and 
as pure asi the open air. 

In this room, as the name denotes, all the machinery for 
ironing purposes is situated. The machines for napery are, 
heated by steam, but those for finishing collars 
\ro^g*Rooiii. heated by forced gas and air supply. The 
various articles are collected from the tumbler 
and the air-drying room to be finished for packing. A loS'^ 
or 120^ calender or ironer is used for touching up the sheets, 
tablecloths, serviettes, &c., whilst collars, cuffs, shirts and 
blouses pass on to other types of machines. These machines 
are — 

(1) Starching troughs and wringer. 

(2) Collar and cuff dampner. 

(3) Collar and cuff ironers. 

(4) Collar curler. 

(5) Body ironer, 

(6) Cofferer. 

(7) Puff iron 

The treatment of starching apparel may be under one of 
two systems — (a) hot-water starch, which is most economical, 
makes linen stiff and gives an excellent finish ; or (b) cold- 
water starch, that most nearly approaches newness, but does 
not make the goods stiff or so glossy as the former method. 

The ironing in this room is somewhat of a different order. 
Gas and air-burning irons are mostly used, and the work is 
such as does not lend itself to the use of 
Ironfng Room, r^achines-pladies' dresses, skirts, children's 
coats, pelisses, sun hats, bonnets, &c., which 
receive the deft touch of the expert ironer to make them 
neat, graceful ^nd wearable. 

It is important that all stoves for heating, if the old 
style is adopted, be sufficiently separated from the ironing 
room, and gas-irons emitting any noxious fumes discontinued. 
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or the laundry will come under the ban of the factory 
inspector. 

Lastly, we arrive at the packing room, wheie all the 
goods are collected, checked with the customers’ 
book, packed and put on the racks awaiting 
the advent of the vanmen for delivery. 

There would be a manager to supervise all the maijuaJ 
work, and whose time would be partly employed in secretarial 

work ; a manageress, to superintend the iron- 

The Staff. ^ i i.* 

mg rooms ; an engineer, to keep the macnmery 

in order ; vanmen and boys, to deliver to customers ; men 
or strong women in the wash-house, but women would be 
mostly employed in the laundry in different grades. 

It is estimated that from 40 to 50 per cent of the returns 
are spent in wag(‘S. 


This is rather a difficult problem, because most of the 
it^^ms which com])rise a laundry are subject to great variation. 


Capital 
Required to 
Start a 
Laundry. 


Land, for example, may be either cheap or 
expensive, and the cost of the shell of the 
building will altogether de])end upon the 
method of construction. A fair computation 


vA'oulci be — 


Land and buildings £2,500 

•Machinery 2,000 

Live and rolling stoclJ 500 


£5.000 

In addition to this, should the water be hard, a water- 
softener would be needed, at a cost of from £150 to £250. 

Although the life of machinery in a laundry would be 
more than ten years, it is advocated that t];ie depreciation 

Depreciation. rate of 10 per cent per annum, 

on account of the many changes and improve* 
ments that are constantly being introduced. Some laundrj 
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owners prefer, however, the 13J yeaxs as a basis’, at 7J per 
cent. 

Most oi the best laundries find that extra trade and profit 
are derived by adding carpet-beating, dry-cleaning, and even 
dyeing to the work of washing and ironing ; 
Additional but these must follow the development of trade 
Pos^b^. when the members' sympathy and support 


are secure. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Lighting and Security against Fires. 


Shops built on the plans already laid down will be excellently 
provided with natural light, but the installation of artificial 
light is not so easily decided. 

ofshops^*”^ Modern developments in illuminants make it 
inexcusable ^or a society's premises to be badly 
lighted. Without a very great deal of care a large amount 
of money may be wasted by needless experiments. 

Where possible, it is best to have a practical demonstra- 
tion of the value of a light before acceptance. Among the 
various agencies there is keen competition for excellence, and 
there is always a disposition to demonstrate the peculiar 
merits of their particular system. 

There is little question nowadays as to which of the many 
lights is best for shop use. Experience has proved that for 
cleanliness, conservation of stock, retention of 
purity of air, brilliance, and minimum of 
fire risks, electricity cannot be beaten. The 
only hindrance being that it is not always procurable, and 
its price is sometimes prohibitive. For outside illumination 
some form of the arc or carbon is best, whilst indoors the 
incandescent carbon thread light is recommended. 

Of late years ordinary coal gas lighting has been materially 
improved by the invention of the incandescent mantle. 

Where electricity is not available, this is perhaps 
the best substitute that one can find. Some 
attention will have to be given to the make of lamp .before 
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^tdoption. The size of shop and the price of gas will suggesJ 
the most economical. 

In connection with electric light and motive power the 
following should be kept in mind : — 

(i) Only slate or porcelain bases to be allowed 
connection with switchboards. 

^ (2) No two poles to be permitted on the same 

switch. 

(3) Space behind a switchboard to be easy of access, so 

that any defect may be promptly discovered and 
corrected. 

(4) Distributing boards should be insulated between each 
circuit and between each pole. 

(5) Conducting wires should under no circumstances be 

fixed up with staples, and no naked wires allowed. 

(6) Pendant wires should not be permitted to run at 
right angles to gas pipes, or iron, steel, or brass rods^ 
when there is sufficient vibration to bring the wires 
in contact with such pipes or rods, unless the lattei 
at the point of contact are encased in rubber. 

(7) Before changing lamps see that the switches are shut 

off. The oversight of this is a frequent cause of 
fusing. 

(8) All motors should be fitted with earth wares and, it 

practicable, with Rehostat starting switches. * 

(9) Care should be taken that the bearings and armatures 
of motors are kept clean and free from combustible 

’ material. 

Some attempt is b^ing made to popularise this form of 
lighting, and invidious comparisons are sometimes made 
between it and electricity. It is true that 
Acetylene. acetylene is soft and diffusive, offering no 
obstacle to the matching of delicate tints in a draper^s shop, 
for example ; but its malodorous nature, being generated by 
the action of water on carbide of calcium, is extremely 
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nauseous. 'The gas generator should be in a separate building, 
and, if possible, detached from the rest of the premises ; and 
a special compartment provided and protected against damp, 
for the storage of carbide of calcium. 

The method of lighting by vapourising lamps should 
always be avoided when the vapouriser or the oil container 
is attached to the lamp or fitting, and particu- 
lars of any other vapour lighting installation 
should be submitted to the insurance society 
before its introduction is decided upon, as special precautions 


are necessary. 

Whatever lights are used, the head shopman should be 
continually resorting to the meter to check waste, and finally 
to compare with account v^hen presented. 

Amongst other matters of detail to which a manager 
should give his personal attention is the one relating to fires — 
their prevention and extinction. Many fires are 
undoubtedly caused by the carelessness of 
assistants who neglect to clear away refuse ol 
various descriptions. The manager must keep a watchful 
eye upon all nooks and corners where accumulations may 
grow,' especially in the neighbourhood of stoves, ovens, 
furnaces, and heating pipes. Care should be taken that the 
premises are thoroughly examined before being locked up for 
the night.^ Remember that the way to examine a building 
is not to go into it, striking a loose match to see if there are 
any signs of fire, and then to throw it away indifferently, 
afterwards locking the door with a feeling of satisfaction that 
one's duty has been done. ^ 

When premises are heated by open fireplaces, fenders 
should be provided. If gas stoves are used, they should be 

Safeguards ^ unprotected woodwork, 

and fitted with metal feed pipes. Coal or coke 
stoves should rest on iron dishes or on stone slabs, the smoke 
pipes made as short as possible, and vented direct into brick 


Safeguards. 
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chimneys. There should be no woodwork contiguous to the 
coal or coke stoves or their smoke pipes. Under no circum- 
stances should these fires or stoves be used for the destruction 
of rubbish. Let there be a properly constructed furnace, 
outside the premises if possible, and see that it alone is used 
for this purpose. 

pil lamps used for ordinary lighting purposes should be 
suspended by chains attached to hooks securely fastened into 
the ceilings. If fixed to the walls, nails with hooked heads 
should be used. Lamps should be cleaned and replenished 
at the oil house. Locked lamps, burning vegetable oil only, 
should be used by watchmen, or for examining or oiling 
machinery or making repairs. 

All electric lights and gas jets should be carefully switched 
off immediately they are no longer required. We must 
remember that a fire, no matter what amount of insurance 
may be on the place, cannot and will not pa}^ the insured. 
Insurance companies are only liable for actual fire datnage, 
and can make no allowance for consequent loss and the 
inevitable dislocation of business which must occur, which is 


often greater than the value of buildings and stock. 

As a protective agency, of lafe years many of the larger 
societies have had their premises fitted with installations ol 
automatic sprinklers — an appliance which is 
Sprinklers. generally adopted in all sorts 'of shops, 

warehouses, factories, &c., throughout the 
world. These sprinklers are really water taps (see Appendix 
32), which are held closed by means of solder arranged tc 
fuse or melt as soon aft the temperature of that })articulai 
part of the room rises to a given point, usually 155°. These 
taps are attached at regular intervals to properly graded 
water pipes, which are kept charged with water from the 
public mains. 

•Now, immediately a fire breaks out, the temperature of 
the room rises and melts the solder, thus liberating the water, 
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which is distributed over the seat of the fire in the form of 
heavy rain. At the same time a bell, actuated by the water 
passing through the pipes, begins to sound an sflarm, thus 
making the fact known that there is a hre burning somewhere 
on the premises. The whole arrangement is automatic. 

In addition to giving almost perfect security to the build- 
ing in which these sprinklers are installed, they have^ the 
further advantage of materially reducing the insurance 
premiums, tor all companies allow substantial rebates where 
they are adopted. 

Another appliance ol much usefulness in the early stages 
of a fire is the chemical extincteur, with which a fire may 
often be extinguished if caught before it has 
Appliances spread. Extincteurs have the advan- 

tage of being easily manipulated and of doing 
very little damage to stock. It is in this respect that they 
are much better than hose pipes, which cause a terrible water 
damage and mess whenever used. 

In some business premises an outbreak of fire in any given 
centre is made known by an automatic alarm, which acts 
where assistance can be rendered speedily. 

There can be no doubt that anv reliable appliance which 
Will give early warning ol, and locate an outbreak of fire 
should be an effective means of reducing loss, 
FrreTlarms. claimed that this need is met by the 

Thermostat/' or “ Heat Detector." In this 
appliance an alarm is given by the heat acting on a sensitive 
metal strip, causing expansion, and thus closing an electric 
circuit. It can be so set as to give tl^ alarm at any tempera- 
ture, and the alarm can be given either locally, or to the fire 
station, or both. The system is entirely automatic. 

1 he value of this method of fire alarm is. acknowledged 
by insurance societies, who ^low a discount when installed 
in accordance with their rules. The systems recognised are 
the following : — 
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(1) Pearson’s Enclosed'Type Thermostat (marked A 1906 

and A B 1907, with year of manufacture). 

(2) Ma:y-Oatway Thermostat (marked A), with either 

vertical plumbago or horizontal sealed mercurial 
contact makers. 

(3) Expansion Pneumatic Thermostat (marked A). 

1(4) Fox Thermostat (Marked Fox 1906). 

Large societies would be well advised in training sections 
of the employes as fire-brigade men, no matter what system 
IS inaugurated — sprinklers, hose, or hydrants. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Hints on Fire Insurance. 


The successive additions of new departments and new pro- 
cesses, and the corresponding increase in the number of 

persons emoloved. increase the risk of fire. The 
Fire Risks * 

larger the building, especially if square, the less 

the likelihood of a fire being discovered immediately at its 

origin, and the greatei the diffipulties of method and of water 

supply in dealing with it after discovery. 

The great number of total losses by fire in very large 
buildings, even those in so-called non-hazardous occupations, 

should influence co-operators when about to 

The 

Construction of ^rect new central stores. Not square buildings, 
consldwed*"^* ones, but long ones should be preferred, 

and these should be subdivided as much as may 
be reasonably practicable by party walls rising through and 
above the roofs. It is general y convenient to be able to 
pass from one department to another without going into the 
open air. The only way to retain this convenience without 
sul)jecting adjoining buildings to the risk of fire from each 
other is to have a fireproof compartment between. This 
conqxirtment should be at least sixdeet wide, built up from 
the basement entirely of solid stone or brickwork, with stone 
or brick arched or iron and concrete floor and roof, having 
the opening at each end protected by a .fireproof door. 
If practicable the doors should not be directly opposite to 
each other. « 

When the shape oi the plot of land is such that the required 
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buildings cannot all be built in one line, they should be built 
in parallel lines. If gangways are needed from one block to 
another, und these blocks are not less than ten feet apart, 
such gangways may be allowed, provided they are built 
entirely of incombustible material, with a fireproof door at 
each end. 

Though there are various considerations to be taken into 

account in fixing the rates of premium for the insurance of 

co-operative stores, the most important is the 

How Insurance number of persons employed. When the 
Premiums are , , , , 

affected. premises are separated as described above — by 

internal fireproof compartments or external fire- 
proof passages or gangways of the required length — only those 
persons employed in each building so separated are counted 
when fixing the rate. But if ,the buildings communicate with 
each other directly or indirectly, otherwise than as described 
above, all the jiersons employed in all the buildings will be 
counted when fixing the rate. 

These depend upon conditions of risk, which are so 
varied in different places that to specify any rate would be 
misleading. It may, however, be mentioned 
that for the grocery trade a lower minimum 
rate is charged than lor drapery or furniture or a kindred 
trade ; and that special rates are charged for (a) the sale of 
mineral oil within business premises ; (b) clothing manu- 

facturing for other than bespoke trade when power is used 
or more than 25 persons are employed ; (c) boot and shoe 
trade with manufacturing when more than 30 persons are 
employed ; (d) grain crashing or grinding when the products 
are for sale, and otherwise than exclusively for the supply of 
the insured’s own establishment. Whenever a more hazardous 
trade is carried on in conjunction with a less hazardous, the 
higher rate applies to the whole. For this reason, as well as 
for the one mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is 
advisable to have separate premises for distinct trades ii 
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the amount of business done, or likely to be done in the 
immediate future, will justify the arrangement. 

Much misunderstanding exists in regard to the meaning 
and operation of the condition of average. The principle 
underlying the clause is that the insurance 
clause^*^^^* firm only undertakes to pay such a proportion 
of the loss as the sum insured bears to ^the 
value of the property at the time of a fire. This arrange- 
ment, therefore, constitutes the insured his own insurer for 
the difi(^rence, and thus he must share any loss proportion- 
ately. For example, if a party insures for £i,ooo that which 
is worth /i,500, and the insurance is subject to the pro rata 
condition of average, and a fire breaks out doing damage to 
the extent of £600, the insurance firm is responsible for two- 
thirds, viz., 3^400 ; and the ren\ainder of the loss, viz., £200, 
falls upon the insured. It should, however, be explained 
that the condition is seldom applied, except when a proposer 
having goods in two or more separate buildings, and on 
account of the fluctuating value of the stock in each desires 
to have the whole covered by one amount. Naturally, he 
thinks there is no likelihood of two separate buildings taking 
fire at one time, and in consequence his inclination is to 
insure only for the value of the average stock in any one of 
them. By this means he would practically get the whole 
cov(;rcd for the premium which would be required for onr 
risk. To this the insurance companies, in effect, say No ! 
if you want to be able to recover in full, you must insure 
each risk under a separate item ; or if in one item, for a sum 
that will fully cover the aggregated ^ock.*' 

A si)ecial form of the condition of average is generally 
applied to the insurance of agricultural produce, or in other 
Special farming stock included in the seme item, but 

Treatment of the condition only becomes operative when the 
Prci^uce***^*^ amount of insurance is less than 75 per cent 
of the value of the property insured. 
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It is advisable to separate the buildings containing 
hazardous goods, or in which any process of manufacture, 
• however simple, is carried on, from the buildings 
^sed for the storage and sale of goods. It is 
PremUes advisable, wherever practicable, to separate 

buildings used for warehousing goods from 
tho^e used for the retail sale of them. The best course is to 
have them securely detached from each other. 

As all fire losses paid by insurance companies are, in the 
long run, paid out of premiums, and as the premiums form 
part of the retail price of goods, the public 
o?*Preiiiiums.'** should feel an interest in the construction 
and security of their shops, warehouses, and 

factories. 

The experience of the Co-operative Insurance Society and 
other fire offices shows that after the completion of stock- 
taking many fires occur. At such times there 
likely to be more litter and refuse than at 
any other time, except when new stocks are 
being received. Particular attention should be given to the 
need of clearing away all untidiness resulting from stock- 
taking before beginning to unpack newly- delivered goods. 
Packing and unpacking in straw should be done outside the 
building whenever practicable. It should never be done in 
the neighbourhood of naked lights, fires, stoves, or furnaces. 
It is important that clearing and tidying should keep pace 
with unpacking, so that there may be the least amount of 
deviation from order and tidiness. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Centralisation of Cash, and Check . 
Systems. 


There are many reasons that may be adduced in favour of 
the centralisation of cash, whether mechanical or otherwise. 

(i) It reduces “ shorts to a minimum. 
Arguments in (2) It economises the time of assistants, and 
Centralisation. ( 3 ) Facilitates business. 

Ihicler the first heading the experience of a large 
North of England society is worth noting. By a system of 
centralisation it had only 8s. (S^d. cash shortage on a turnover 
of ;£27,9f)4 in three months, notwithstanding 78 assistants 
transinitt(‘(l and four cashiers handled the money. 

Individual cash tills increase the risk of defalcations, and 
place temptation oftentimes within easy reach. Where this 
method is in vogue the society will always be in trouble with 
its assistants over “ shorts,” and all sorts of stringent regula- 
tions will he })roinulgated for guidance. 

Cash taking in private employment is rarely included as 
pan of an assistant’s duty. 

A great deal of an assistant’s time is needlessly 'diverted 
from the direct business of serving w lapses of cash-taking 
where allowed, that might be of more benefit to a society by 
the extra attention that could be devoted to customers and 
the goods he is selling. As a rule assistants have»an aversion to 
cash tills, and very few are really expeditious in giving change. 
This can only come by repeated practice and undivided 
attention to the work. 
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For the guidance of ttie manager a few remarks here, as 
the result of stringent inquiry on the legal aspect of “ shorts,” 
may not be inappropriate, and as committees 
A^Warnlng ^ are sometimes apt to pass rather severe resolu- 
Cash. tions on a policy which brings condemnation 

upon themselves, this information may also be 
of benefit to them. 

(a) That if a shopman's cash is short of the amount 

recorded in his check book, a society has not the 
right, nor is it legal, to deduct the amount of 
Illegal Redress, shortage from his wages, unless there is an 
agreement in writing to that effect entered into 
between the society and the employe. 

(b) That the system under which an employe is paid his 

wage in full, but is required there and then to repay 
to the society any amount he may have been short, 
is equivalent to a stoppage direct from wages, and 
therefore also illegal in the absence of a written 
agreement. 

(c) That an agreement is only valid if entered into freely 

by the employ^, and might be set aside if it could 
be shown that compulsion had been used to obtain 
his signature, or that he did not enter into it of his 
own free will. . 

{d) That “ overs ” in cash belong to the society,' and xhat 
persistent shortage owing to misappropriation is a 
criminal matter. 

Considering the dislocation of business, and the real griev- 
ances which follow in thfe train of individual cash tills, the best 
interests of a society will be served by some mechanical cash- 
carrying or centralised system. It is false economy to defer 
the time on the score of expense. Of course, the first step in 
shopkeeping would mean cash tills, but the developments ol 
tracie will soon determine when and what new course may be 
necessary to deal with cash- taking. 
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Among the many cash -carrying devices there are three 
which stand out most prominently, viz. : — 

(1) Pneumatic tube system. 

(2) Cash railway service, and 

(3) Rapid wire system. 

Of the first the motive power may be by foot, gas, steam, or 
water motors as may be available. The idea is to drive 
through tubes, varying in size from il" to 3" 
The Pneumatic diameter, an elongated leather cartridge or cash- 
Tube System, carrier between the departments and the cash 
desk. That driven by foot is limited to few 
stations, but with mechanical power there is scarcely any 
restrictions. 

It has been com})uted that as many as 20 stations may be 
continuously operated at an expenditure of less than the 
(ower required to run three arc lights. A gas engine furnishes 
Iheaper power than electricity, but an electric motor has 
advantages which comj:)ensate for slight extra cost in running. 

One great advantage of this system is that when built in 
with new premises there are no obstructions and unsightliness. 
Then there is its applicability to any premises. To a society 
having large central buildings it must be a distinct boon to 
have all cash- taking from the grocery, drapery, and other 
deparj;nients centralised in a c<mvenient spot, say in the 
basement or to]) floor. As a means of transmission its speed 
is over 2,000 feet per minute in actual use. 

For illustrations of these tubes refer to Appendices 33 and 
34, in which the counter section and cash desk are respectively 
shown. • 


The ball cash -railway system is one that is largely in use 
in many parts of the country. Where it is inconvenient to 


Cash 

Railways. 


have power of any sort, this System may be 
adopted without sacrificing efficiency. Indeed, 
tliere is very little -to choose between this and 


the pneumatic tubes ; one may be preferred to tKe other 


according to circumstances. 
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The ball cash-railway system consists of light hard wood 
tracks graded to and from an elevated cash desk in such a 
manner that hollow balls carry cash and change by rolling 
down hill from assistant to cashier, and vice versa. Every- 
thing is exposed to view and easy of access. Stoppages are 
unknown. Balls arrive and deliver themselves at their proper 
stations by the simple law of gravity. They are graduated 
in size so as to make miscarriage impossible. 

The assistant on making a sale places duplicate check and 
cash into one of the balls belonging to station nearest to him, 
and simply pulls down a cord to despatch to cashier, meanwhile 
he is making the parcel up for customer. (See illustrations 
in Appendices 35 and 36.) 

For short direct service, as in grocery, provision, and fruit 

shops, the rapid wire system, on account of its speed and 

simplicity, is specially adaptable. 

The Rapid Wire By the assistant pulling a lever, after fixing 
or Catapult ^ ^ • 

System. earner in position, it is let loose and given 

sufficient momentum to carry along the wire 

stretched from counter to cash desk. Appendix 37 gives a 

good sketch of the principle, whilst in Appendix 38 an elevated 

cash desk is seen where both ball and rapid wire systems are 


Any of these systems may be rented or bought outright 
from patentees. - \ 

The method of shopkeeping peculiar to co-operation, in 
which the net profits are divided on purchases, has necessi- 
tated the introduction of various systems to 
Syst(^8. work entailed thereby. 

To be of any material service to a society, 
there are certain outstanding qualities which any system 
must embody, viz. : — 

(1) It must be an efficient check on the cash . 

a Systemf** received by a salesman or cashier. 

(2) It must correctly duplicate the amounts of 
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all purchases, so that members' claims may be 
accurately ascertained by both parties to the con- 
tract. • 

(3) It should stop floating balances," and enable a 
society to pay dividend on each quarter's trading. 

(4) It should make trafticking in checks impossible. 

(5) It must be economically and easily worked. , 

The systems in use by societies at the present time are — 

{a) Book system. 

(6) Metallic checks. 

Systems in (c) register. 

Vogue. “ Eccles ” system. 

(e) ** Ideal " check system. 

;/)' ** Climax " system. 

(g) Fielding-Wood system. 

Although not so well known as the others, the book 
system is used by some of the largest societies in England, 
and also in Scotland. 

System^**^ It consists of a purchase book being given to 

each member, whose name and number appear 
on the front j^age, and who must present it at the shop when 
buying goods. The salesman enters into this book and his 
own daily ledger the total amount of sales executed ; the 
shop book afterwards going to office for amounts to be duly 
credited >o members in trade ledger. 

From investigations which have been made, societies 
working under this system are satisfied that it is an effective 
check, and correctly tabulates actual purchases. 

There are two objections, liowevei, which should be care- 
fully weighed, especially in inaugurating a new system — 
(i) the filthy condition into which some of the books will 
fall, and (2) whether the method is likely to be congenial to 
customers. 

The metallic check system is fast becoming obsol^He, 
because of its many deliciencies. As the name indicaLes, 
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coins representing cash values are given in 
Check^Systwn. ^^^hange for moneys paid. These are made 
» of copper, £i ; brass, los. ,* tin, 5s. down to Jd. 
Members receive dividend on the amount of checks given in 
at the end of the quarter. 

As already indicated, whilst the easy method of giving 
checks proves attractive, the dangers on the other hand 
more than counteract any good qualities this system 
possesses. 

It is evident that free circulation is bound to take 
place, and that checKs will be bartered, pawned, and 
sometimes counterfeited. 


Any society still holding to this system may at any time 
be driven by the force of circumstances to seek amendment. 

The national cash register is a patented mechanical device 
for printing the share book number of each member on 


The Cash 
Register. 


ribbon paper for the society’s use, and on a 
check that is automatically issued by the 
machine for the purchaser. These are shown in 


Appendix 39. As this system is quite a new invention, some 


time may elapse before a candid expression of opinion can 


be made. 


There is no doubt that it has many of those qualities 
which go to make a perfect system, and the fact that it has 
been applied by societies to their business is' an, evjdbin^ce at 
once that there are some who have faith in it. 


We now come to the paper series of check systems, which 
have been most extensively adopted by co-operative societies 
within regent years. Among these there is the 
Chwk Sys\wn*. ** Eccles " system, which is conducted by the 
issue of paper checks x 2 ^'", on which the 
amount of purchase only is tabulated. These are triplicated 
by the shopman as required by the regulations of the society* 
and the purchasing member always receives one, the cashier 
another, and the last remains in book with salesman. Where 
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there is no centralisation of cash, the checks are issued in 
duplicate form only. A gummed sheet is supplied to mem- 
bers to which they attach their checks ; when full, the total 
amount is transferred to another sheet, and so on ad infinitum, 

‘ The duplicates act as a check, in the first instance, on the 
salesman, and, in the second, are carefully compared with 
the members’ checks brought in to see that no alteration has 
taken place. At the end of the quarter or half year, *all 
check sheets, together with share books, are sent to the office, 
purchases totalled, and voucher given in return with full 
particulars of share capital, amount of purchases ranking fox 
dividend, &c. 

This scheme, when closely examined, although it may be 
superior to some of those In use, is not only defective, but 
incomplete. It offers to the dishonest strong temptations to 
alter checks, and in self-defence compels a society to enter 
into the laborious process of comparison of all checks re- 
turned with their counterfoils. It does not prevent the 
transfer or sale of checks, and in the case of lost or stolen 
checks, the interest of the member is not safeguarded. 

Under the “ Ideal ” check system, each member is pro- 
vided with a purchasing card bearing share number, and 
each salesman is provided with check sheets 
Check holder. When making a purchase, the 

, , member’s card is jdaced under the salesman’s 
sheet, which is carbonised at the back, thus doing away with 
the separate carbon leaf, so that the entry is duplicated by 
♦he one process. (Refer to Appendix 40.) The carfis when 
full are added up, retained by the society, and their repre- 
sentative value stated in corner. They are arranged in < 
numerical order in indexed trays, and new cards are issued 
as required throughout the quarter. At the end of the 
quarter, each member’s purchases are called from the cards 
into the dividend book. As a check against a salesman,, it 
is said to be thoroughly efficient. 
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The advantages claimed for this system are numerous, 
the most important of which are — (i) it prevents legal 
complications on the ownership of checks ; (2) the store 
cannot be abused by the trading in or transfer of checks ; (3) 
its methods are direct and ensure accuracy, errors in posting 
cannot occur, and the work is evenly distributed over the 
quarter as cards and sheets are brought in ; (4) cards show 
which departments members are mostly patronising ; (5) it is 
economically worked — the total cost coming well within 2s. 
per £100 sales. 

The distinguishing feature of this check system is that a 
complete record is kept of individual purchases in the society's 
books. The triplicate check book is used, two 
System leaves perforated under one not perforated. 

The check itself is li" x 2J", and is divided 
into two sections — one for entry of purchases, and the other 
for share book number. The checks are numbered con- 
secutively, to be readily traced if necessary : the employe's 
number and the society's initials are printed thereon. 

When a sale is executed, the customer receives a check 
recording share number and purchase. Periodically the 
shopmen’s books are sent to the office, and the columns are 
totalled and compared with cash sent in. For this purpose 
the perforated sheets are used, because it is from these the 
members' trade accounts are made up, whilst the fixed leaf 
retains a permanent record of all checks issued. The checks 
are sorted in the office by a staff of girls, and afterwards 
posted to members' credit. In this connection the auto- 
matic calculator has been used with beneficial results. 

Members' and society's totals may be compared in case 
of dispute in amount. 

The only weakness alleged against this system is difficulty 
of members always remembering their share book number. 
To get over this, it has been suggested that a piece of card- 
board, on which the number is boldly typed, might be 
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effective. This, however, will be found quite unnecessary a 
few months after the introduction of the system, becauvse 
constant iteration improves the memory. • 

On the other hand, its claims may be summarised — (i) 
as an effective check on cash; (2) simple and easy; (3) 
enabling societies to pay dividend on each quarterns sales ; 
(4) stopping floating balances ; (5) provides a ready method 
of tracing members* payments ; (6) shows loyalty or other- 
wise of members ; (7) prevents transfer of checks ; (8) no 
changing of checks during quarter ; (o) members losing 

checks are still credited with purchases. 

This system is the latest on the market. It is excellently 
set forth in a little pamphlet published by the Co-operative 

Printing Society Limited, which tlie student 

W^od's/ste m. himself. 

The essential feature of the Fielding-Wood 
check system is that each member carries his own blank 
check book, progressively numbered — as in Appendix 41, 
ten pages of ten each, from i to 100 — ^perforated and dupli- 
cated like the ordinary pa])er check book in common use. 
It is the reversal of the usual order, the customer presenting 
his book, which is properly and distinctively numbered in a 
suggested form according to the number of members — A-Z 
to AA-ZZ — to the shopman, who using a piece of carbon, 
makes a check out in the book to the amount of purchases, 
giving thereon as well his own initials, department, and 
possibly the date. The check is torn out at the perforation 
by the salesman, and placed through a slit into a boxT allotted 
to him on the counter in sight of the member, and handing 
back the book, the member confirms the carbonic copy with 
the amount spent. The first check in each book provides 
for the member's name, while page totals are carried forward 
to a final issue. In addition to the aforesaid duties, the 
shopman will be required to add up eacii page of checks, and 
carry forward in the usual way. 
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The check boxes will be locked, inaccessible to the 
assistant, and returned each day to be opened by an official 
of the society ; the checks tabulated and compared with the 
cash sent in, as denoted by a summary of each assistant’s sales 
being marked each day, or when necessary, on the special 
form (voucher book, Appendix 42), and included with the 
meipbers’ checks. The checks are then distributed to the 
various book numbers into their allotted partitions in check 
trays or drawers, and as the total purchases appear on every 
tenth check, a constant check is provided, and the necessity 
for a “ check day ” obviated. 

As applied to non-members’ purchases, a non-member’s 
purchase book is to be kept in the shop in charge of the shop 
manager, who will produce it to the counterman when 
required. It is really a similar book to the member’s book, 
but marked N.M., numbered progressively, with cash 
columns and space for the non-member’s surname. The 
check is put into the box for that purpose by the shopman, 
but a voucJier ticket is given to. the N.M. (See Appendix 43.)- 
Following on those ideas, the author of the system further 
shows the adaptability of this check system to credit- trading 
by recording every transaction, without the use of counter- 
books and ledgers for use at the office (see Appendix 44), to 
the collection of members' contributions to share capital at 
tlie shops, to withdrawals, penny bank accounts, and inter- 
trading as a way of solving the vexed question of overlapping^ 
It is claimed for this system that it has, among other 
things, the following advantages : — (i) No counter- book 
required ; (2) vanmen, See., no book to carry (only a box for 
checks) ; (3) no number to be given by the member ; (4) 
shopman cannot handle or manipulate his checks ; (5) im- 
possibility of shopman falsifying checks ; (6) no loose checks 
for customers ; (7) cannot be pawned ; (8) no check ledger 
required ; (9) a member’s book number is not his share 
ntimber, thereby preserving secrecy. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Leakage. 


Leakage is the difference, expressed in value or quantity 
between the goods received or charged and the same goods 
disposed of or sold. Broadly speaking, it is 
Defined* the amount of loss or waste following the dis- 
tribution of commodities in small quantities 
from the bulk. All goods are charged to the department at 
retail prices, with special allowances for depreciation, shrink- 
age, fall in market value, and a certain percentage for un- 
controllable leakage ; whilst on the other hand, when there 
is an advance in selling prices, the amount is charged to the 
shops on the quantity of goods affected, which is previously 
ascertained. In making the aforesaid allowances, accuracy is 
indisj^ensable, because if these are greater or less than the 
circumstances demand, there will appear either an exceptional 
surplus or a disproportionate leakage. 


The statement for a sound leakage system is somewhat 
difficult, as the practice varies with a society’s experience. 

The prevailing custom is to charge {a) net 
^veights, (h) empties at cost price, (c) and paper 
weighed with goods at an average rate — in 
fact, everything on which a return is made. . With respect 
to paper, be it noted that neither p^ircelling paper nor twine 
should be charged to account, and it is questionable whether 
it is legal to include the weight of any kind of paper with 
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goods. On this point grocers, in particular, stand firmly 
together in recognising the principle of doing so, taking care 
to see that .the paper is not heavily loaded, but of a texture, 
consistent with secure wrapping, not to seriously affect the 
weight. Some idea may be formed of the kind of paper in 
use by quoting those recognised in Manchester : — 

Manchester Grocers.* 

Sugar, fruit, &c. Size, 20 x 28 ; maximum, 6olbs. per 
ream ; sheet cutting, four ilb. or six 
ilb. 

Sugar bags. ilb. lump, minimum, 31 bags to lb. 

2lbs. moist, „ 30 „ 

3lbs. „ „ 22 

4lbs., 61bs., I2lbs., and upwards, equivalent 

weights. 

Parchment. 20 x 30 ; maximum, 4olbs. per ream. For 
butter, lard, provisions, &c. 

Tea. 18 X 20 ; maximum, 261bs. per ream. 

Tea, coffee, &c. ilb., minimum, 30 to the lb. 

^"Ib., ,, 4^ ff 

40Z., „ 5’ to the oz. 

20Z., „ 8 „ 

lOZ., ,, 10 ,, 

The above are equivalent to 261bs. per ream. . 

The Manchester Equitable Society Limited. 
ilb. moist, 80 to the lb., and 62 for ilb. lump. 

2lb. „ 56 

3lb. „ 40 

61b. „ 26 

These cost 28s. per cwt. for some sizes and 26s. for others. 
Weighing them with sugar there is a loss, as the bags cost 
more than the article sold. 


Mr, C. Wright on the Weights of Paper. 
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Sugar and fruit papers 561bs. 

Parchment 24lbs. 

Tea (demy) 24lhs. 

Thinner sugar and fruit papers are being provided to run 
about 4olbs. to the ream. 

Taking into account the quantity of goods distributed in 
packages, it is estimated that ij per cent, or 
AUowances. 3^. in the £, is a fair margin to allow for leakage 
on the total turnover. 

The great disparity in th^ average leakage of shops, that 
oftentimes baffles the uninitiated, may he due to the pre- 
ponderance of sales in leaking over the non- 

flow leaking articles : inversely, there might result 

Deficiencies ° 

may arise. surjdus instead of a deficiency when the 

general allowance is added. 

But apart from those considerations, thei(‘ are other ways 
in which deficiencies may arise, and the manager should view 
the matter from every standpoint. 

(1) Carelessnt‘ss. 

(2) Incompetency. 

(3) Dishonest practices. 

(4) Incorrect stocktaking. 

(5) Clerical errors. 


Surpluses, as well as dehciencies, need close investigation, 
and, in addition to some of the points already mentioned, 
there are other influences which make it possible 
^ balance on the right side 

Briefly summarised, they are as follows : — 

{a) Over generous special allowances. 

(b) Surcharging goods. 

(c) Errors in stocktaking, &c. 

To avoid the duplication of work in connection with the 
Co-operative Union’s Text Books, the student is referred to 
the excellent statement of the books required 
Book-keeping. ^ leakage account, as well as the best 
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methods of drawing up su6h accounts, which are given in 
Co-operative Book-keeping,'* pages 49-53. 

On this Question societies differ very materially. Some 
societies require a guaranteed bond, with two or more sureties, 
of a value equal to the responsibilities of the 
agains?^” manager or head shopman. Others demand a 
Excessive deposit in cash, on which the society claims a lien 
in case of deficiencies beyond that allowed. 
The deposit receives its interest, but is only withdrawable 
in amounts that do not reduce the prescribed bond. 

A few societies prefer to take out fidelity policies of in- 
surance, which indemnify against loss through dishonest or 
criminal practices. On the whole, however, there is a marked 
tendency to discard bonds of every kind, and to deal with 
each particular circumstance on its own merits ; the penalty 
for excessive leakage being either reduced position or dis- 
missal according to the enormity of the offence. 

The above are general statements on the broad principles 
of the leakage system, and it is advisable now to enter upon 
a closer examination of the question as it applies 
toGrocerfes. various departments, for the nature of 

the goods is so different as to necessitate some 
differentiation in treatment. The incidences of leakage 
entirely depend upon the manner in which goods are served 
to the customers. 


The leakage in groceries is not so great as in some of the 
other departments. In these days, when the increasing 
tendency is towards the factors packing the goods in cases, 
bottles, &c., the chief consideration in this, as in every depart- 
ment, is to carefully check, weigh, or measure every com- 
modity, to be sure that the consignments are not only in 
good saleable condition, but in the exact quantities as stated 
on the delivery sheet or invoice. 

After thus being sure of the quantities in bulk, carefulness 
in handling the packages to avoid leakages by breakage is 


10 
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important. Of course, sugar, rice, and other goods received 
in large quantities and put up in the shop must be weighed 
accurately, and a constant check is advisable ift testing the 
weights of the packages after they have been put into the 
fixtures. 

It is recognised that it is in the provision trade that 
serious leakages occur. Hams and bacon are more or less 
affected by climatic influences, according to 
Provisions. condition in which the goods have been 

received ; if overburdened with moisture, evaporation is set 
up, and loss of weight naturally follows. The fairest way 
appears to be that the shopman should correctly tabulate 
the weights of each piece on arrival, when not for immediate 
counter use, and when ready for sale, to note the difference 
in the weight, so that he might obtain a credit for the loss 
sustained on the grounds of uncontrollable leakage. 

From actual experiments made with a side of bacon, a 
roll shoulder, and a ham, each said to be in fair average 
condition — neither too wet nor too dry — the following details 
will give some idea of the leakage that occurred : — 


Side of Bacon. 

June 14, total weight 39-j^\5lbs. 

„ 21 „ S^Hlbs. 

„ 28 „ 

Loss 200Z., or 3.77 per cent. 


Roll Shoulder. 

June 14, total weight loj^lbs 

» 21 „ lolglbs 

M 28 „ lOfVbs 

Loss 80Z., or 4.57 per cent. 
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Ham. 

June 14, total weight I2yybs. 

„ 21 „ iij#lbs. 

„ 27 „ iiiflbs. 

Loss 60Z., or 3*09 per cent. 

The general allowance of ij per cent does not, therefore, 
completely cover the loss on provisions from date of receipt 
to the sale of them. This drying in '' or “ shrinkage 
must receive special treatment in the accounts, and not be 
debited as ordinary* but credited as special leakage. 

Further, the difficulty with regard to hams and bacon is 
somewhat accentuated because the prices of the various cuts 
are not uniform. Even then, a great deal depends upon the 
skill of the shopman with the knife. This calls for the 
appointment of skilled men only to handle these goods. A 
good man can easily save any extra remuneration that is 
given him, and more, by expert manipulation of the meat. 

The particular methods of cutting up hams and bacon arc 
gained mostly by experience. Besides, in view of the many 
cuts ” supplied to the markets it would be quite beyond 
the province of a text book to attempt to set down 
any general rules for dividing the pieces into saleable 
quantities. Appendices 45 to 56 give some idea of the 
•enormous variation of district requirements. The names 
given to these cuts must not in every instance be taken as 
an indication of the source of supply, but rather as the 
distinguishing feature of the method of curing and cutting 
from the carcase. 

Hams and bacon are usually charged at a fixed average 
rate, accepting the medium between the higher and lower 
rates, and, in addition,* a deduction of so much per lb. Hams 
frorti i^d. to 2d. per lb. ; shoulders, without shanks, Jd. to 
|d. per lb., with shanks, id. per lb. ; rolls, Jd. per lb., &c. 
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To illustrate this point, the American side here shown is a 
fair example of the general custom : — 



Total weight 323-ybs., charged 8d. per lb. — £1. is. 5d-, works 
out as under 

£ s. d. 


Middle, 8,'^^lbs. at 8Jd o 5 10 

Back, 5 Albs, at yhd 0 3 5I 

Flank, 2};;lbs. at 7d o i 6^ 

Shank, 4,Vbs. at 5jd o 2 

Next Shank, 3 ^ 11 ^^* ^it 8kl o 2 6-i 

Shoulder Cut, 5All^s. at 8d o 3 5 

Shoulder (no bone), 2}, libs, at 8k] o i ii 


109 

^d. per lb. leakage allowance . . 014 

I 2 I 

Charged i i 5 

Surplus £0 0 8 

Although a surplus is here shown, the 8d. is swallowed up 
in slicing portions of waste from the outer edges in order to 
retain freshness, and a less price that is sure to be received 
for the shank end. 

Butter, margarine, and lard require to be closely watched 
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in hot weather, and must oiily be brought forv\^ard in saleable 
quantities. It is prudent to keep them in the cool cellar, 
and to get supplies at proper intervals. These goods, along 
with cheese, need to be weighed to the dip of the scale. 
Some amount of judgment is required to cut to the ounce to 
avoid unsightly stock. 

In all the textile and allied trades the same strict super- 
vision will have to be exercised in the reception of goods. 

A patent measuring machine is a handy method 
Leaka^.^"** of checking piece goods. The main principle 
to be observed in these departments is to have 
a clear understanding of the difference between depreciation 
and leakage. For leakage, the same methods are adopted 
here as in the other departments — all goods charged at 
retail prices, less ij per cent allowance. But with regard to 
the reductions made on remnants, which is a baneful practise 
that has grown by custom, and those reductions which are 
due to change of fashion, deterioration, and other causes, the 
salesman must be careful to enter these into a special book 
for the purpose, so that he may receive credit in the usual 
way. 

Of the hindrances to an exact statement of accounts in 
this department, it may be stated that in some districts 
calicoes, laces, and trimmings are often sold by the dozcji 
yards much cheaper than the yard price, clearly showing 
that there will be a divergence of opinion as to whether the 
higher or lower rate should be charged to the department. 
Besides, it must be observed that there is really some difficulty 
in carr5nng through successfully the leakage system in the 
drapery department when the millinery and dressmaking — * 
productives — are included with it. In the former, there is 
what might be termed the income by unearned increment — 
the additional price that is charged for the creation of styk 
overhand above the actual cost of production and materials. 
The same remarks applying to dressmaking when costumes. 
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&c., are made for stock. To add these items after making, 
and to allow for depreciation on unsaleable articles afterwards, 
appears to be the obvious method of dealirfg with this 
problem, though it may be laborious in its execution. 

There is less trouble in working the leakage system in 

these departments than in any other. The articles naturally 

^ ... lend themselves to individual treatment. There 

Furnishing, . . 

Hardware, is less leakage ; depreciation is the more 

Shoes, ^Ready- i^^portant item of the two. (See remarks on 
made Clothing, drapery departmental leakage.) 

Some societies, and indeed the largest private 
firms with multiple shops, have a special book system for 
ready-mades .particularly . Every garment is given a number 
— suits treated as one, and oddments in separate items — and 
entered in a stock book ; all the assistant has to do is to 
retain and file the ticket, and delete the numbers in slack 
moments. By this means, if the system is carried out 
thoroughly, the stock can be estimated at any time from that 
book. 

Jewellery departments are conducted, in the main, on 
similar lines to the aforesaid. 

What has already been said about the leakage system 
equally applies to this. The only exception being that, as 
the stock is of a more perishable nature than 
and*^Fruit?/^ others, it should be carefully 

watched. The good, sound condition of fresh 
goods is essential. Liberal allow^ances will have to be made 
for damaged and unsaleable goods, whilst the amount of loss 
occasioned by soil deposits, stalks, &c., should be recorded 
*as a set-off against wdiat might otherwise appear an 
exorbitant leakage. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Credit Trading. 


Its 

Fascination. 


It is to be regretted that so many societies in the movement 
have entertained any system of credit trading, not only 
because it is inimical to the best interests of a 

Against society and its members, but also owing to the 

Co-operative , . ’ . . . 

Principles. fact that it is contrary to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the movement. Reduced to practice 
co-operation is among the finest examples of what a body 
of people can do by the exercise of judicious thrifty habits. 

In some localities the idea of credit trading is so ingrained 
and popular that it is no wonder that co-operators have 
fallen a prey to its allurements. Districts are 
permeated with it ; private shopkeepers have 
countenanced it; and, notwithstanding the many 
risks involved, there are those amongst us who condone the 
matter on the score of expediency. 

To some extent there may be certain conditions which 
have stimulated the demand for credit, such as the fort- 
nightly pay days lor workmen prevailing in 
SUmuiafed. mining centres ; whilst the evil may be some- 
times deepened by improvidence, and the in- 
satiable desire on the part of some people to possess articles^ 
which do not come within their immediate means. The 
hire system, too, that opens up vistas 01 elysian bliss in 
having home comforts on weekly payments spread over a 
period, is entered upon without counting the additional cost 
that necessarily follows in its train. 
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Credit 

Systems. 


On the other hand, it is alleged that credit is a con- 
venience to customers, and that commercial relationships on 
the larger scale would cease withoT\t it. What 
store manager has to do, amid all this 
theorising, is to encourage cash transactions, 
incite to thrift, earnestly control what credit is given, and 
gradually reduce it to a vanishing point. 

That the manager may know what he may be called upon 
to control, some of the modes of procedure are here given 

(1) Weekly credit. 

(2) Running accounts. 

(3) The club system. 

(4) The hire purchase system. 

The first system — weekly credit — has reference more 
particularly to the departments trading in edibles, although 
some societies are strict enough to emphasise 
Credit application to all departments. It means, 

in effect, that one account must be settled 
before another entry can be made. If there has to be a loss, 
the first is the only one. 

Running accounts, defined, places credit at the discretion 
of the manager, but it is mostly interpreted that a customer 
shall understand that all accounts must be 
Acc"oiinfs. cleared before the date fixed for the quarterly 
or half-yearly stocktaking, and, as it is some- 
times convenient to forget this regulation, trouble ensues, 
debts increase, and the discerning member views the position 
with alarm. It is in the textile departments where there is 
the greatest danger of rational limits being exceeded ; 
especially in their productive adjuncts — millinery, dress- 
making, and tailoring. The person in charge must exercise 
great caution and judgment to remove the possibility of loss 
to a society. As far as practicable, cash payments should be 
insisted upon, and, failing that, to encourage customers, 
especially in the dressmaking department, to pay for the 
materials before they are made up. 
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The weekly credit system lends itself to aL kind of 
centralisation that is adopted by many societi(?s — the 
* accounts from each department being sent to 
of grocery department to be added tc the bill 

for tlie customer from this department. The 
whole of the money is collected at the same time. One 
advantage of this system is that each customer has only one 
account with the society, and the society in turn can readily 
turn up the accounts owing by a member without having to 
make inquiries in each shop. On the other h ind, credit 
trading may assume such huge pro j)ort ions as to necessitate 
the organisation of a staff and department to cope with it. 

The club system, ordinarily understood, is that by which 
the customer enters into an obligation to pay an amount 
agreed upon by so many weekly instalments 
CI*ubs! spread over a definite period. In some stores 

there are thirteen- week clubs, and in others the 
time is extended to twenty weeks, but in each instance the 
amount due is regulated by the number of weeks, and the 
payments set at 6d., is., is. 6d., or 2s., as desired, e.g . : — 


Payment per 
week. 

Amount to draw. 


13 weeks. 

‘JU weeks. 

8. d. 

s. d. 

H. d. 

0 6 

6 6 

10 0 

I 0 

13 0 

20 0 

I 6 

19 6 

30 0 

2 0 

26 0 

0 

0 

and so on in the same proportion. 



If these clubs were conducted on the same basis as coal 
clubs,’' that is to say, that the goods were only supplied 
when the amount was made up, there would be no credit ; 
but it is otherwise. To each club there is a draft of so many 
members, from which a fixed number is drawn every week ; 
the customer then becomes entitled to be supplied with 
goods to the total value of the club by virtue of a successful 
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ballot, though only one or two payments may have been 
made. The process is continued until the club is exhausted. 

This is the centralised club system, and the bulk of the 
secretarial work, distribution of cards, taking of cash, the 
dissection of the coupon which a member has used as the 
token for purchases, and the placing of the separate amounts 
to the credit of each department, is done in the office. 

Whatever might be said against credit trading in its 
crucle form, this method, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for years in many societies without any loss worth 
mentioning, has the advantage of systematical arrangement, 
and focuses the mind of the customer on well-defined regula- 
tions easy to carry out. 

Without going into the merits or demerits of this system, 
it has been thought necessary to include a brief summary of 
the manner in which it is conducted by some of 
Hire Purchase the larger societies. 

System. usually applied to the furnishing depart- 

ment, either as a whole, or to certain large articles sucli as 
pianos, harmoniums, sideboards, sewing machines, &c., 
which require a large outlay for cash sales and which might 
be beyond the power of a member to deposit at the time 
required. To meet cases of this kind, and possibly also for 
the convenience of the thrifty, weekly or monthly instal- 
ments are offered as an inducement to obtain the sale of 
these goods. 

The underlying principle of this system is that the goods 
are only let out on hire, the period of the hiring expiring 
when tlie last payment has been met. For this purpose a 
memorandum of agreement (see Apj^endix 57), setting forth 
the conditions of hire, and a schedule of the articles referred 
to, signed by tt.i hirer, witnessed, and stamped on behalf of 
the society, will have to be executed before the legal formula 
has been conijdeted. This agreement is published by the 
Co-o])erative Union Limited. 
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The hirer is provided with a small book into which repay* 
ments are entered, and which has also a copy of ttie agree- 
ment printed in the first pages. (See Appendix 58.) 

* The agreement would need to be so worded as to embody 
the system it is proposed to carry out. In this, no two 
societies appear to be alike. The main ideas are — 

(1) Fixing the limit of the proposed purchase in amount. 

(2) The amount of deposit, at a percentage on the 

purchase, to be met before the goods are delivered. 
5 per cent to 20 per cent is the range ia operation, 
according to the amount hired. 

(3) The addition of interest charges on capital used for 

the period. 

(4) The percentage of repayments on the same basis. 

(5) The addition of interest tlirough non-compliance of 

terms, and the deduction of a percentage on the 
purchase being completed much before the period 
allowed. 

Note that a sixpenny stamp is required to complete the 
legal contract. 

Tlie following is an example of the way in which it works 
out : — 

£ s. d. 

Hired, as per agreement, goods to the 

value of 5 ^ o 

Deposit (10 per cent) o 10 o 

4 10 o 

7J per cent added o 7 3 

Balance 4 ^7 3 

Monthly repayments (5 per cent on 

original value) o 5 o 

Balance £4 12 3 &c. 

* Expiration of agreement, 20 months. 

If repaid within 12 months, 2^ per cent will be deducted. 
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Another method of shortening the period for small 
amounts and lengthening it for larger amounts is organised 
on the following scale : — ; * 


Ihnt 

PurclMse. 

L'eposit. 

Montlily 

Repayinciits. 

Term of 
Hire. 

1 otal cost to 
Customer. 

/ 

s. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Months. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

12 

5 

6 

0 

7 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

6 

14 

8 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

16 

10 

12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

I 

10 

0 

0 

14 

6 

20 

16 

0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

24 

21 

4 

0 


0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

29 

32 

0 

0 


Less 2 J i)er cent on amounts up to £io paid within six months, 
and less 2^ per cent on amounts above that to £30 if paid 
within twelve months. 

There are some societies that adopt the questionable 
principle of permitting credit when the amount demanded is 
covered by share capital, which is earmarked to 
CapUal.^***” prevent withdrawal. On this point the Co- 
Operative Union is very explicit : — 

“ Shares should be kept entirely distinct and apart from 
trading accounts, and the share ledger should never on any 
account be made the record of trading transactions by 
entering members’ trade debts against shares and showing a 
balance from time to time as to how the account stands as 
between shares and trade. Only recently a case has come 
to our knowledge where, on an examination of the accounts 
of a society, a number of accounts in the share ledger actually 
show a balance due to the society instead of shares being due 
to the member. This occurs through the trading accounts 
of the members and the amounts owing by them to the 
society having been passed to the debit of their account in 
the share ledger. 

“ It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that share 
capital is not a deposit on trade account^ but is capital sub- 
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scribed under the conditioiis laid down in the rules for carrying 
on the business of the society. 

‘‘ It is true that a society has a lien on share capital for 
debts owing by members : but this iien should never be 
enforced until all other methods of obtaining payment have 
been exhausted, and should never be exercised when the 
right of withdrawal of share capital has been suspended, or 
where the capital is worth less than 20s. in the £/'* 

In spite of these instructions, there are evidences to show 
that the somewhat dubious method of permittirg members 
to trade with a proportion of their share capital is practised 
by a few societies. For this purpose a book is received at 
the office stating exactly the amount of credit the member 
is entitled to obtain : it becomes really a credit trading book, 
and is presented at the counter for entries to be made in it 
by the assistant. 

The Mercantile Law Amendment Act, 1857. lollowing 
upon that of James I., places a time limit upon actions being 
taken for the recovery of accounts. It is well, 
Limitations. therefore, to observe that ordinary credit 
trading accounts cannot be recovered after 
six years, or six years after the last payment or deposit on 
account has been made, unless under special contract, when 
twenty years are allowed. 




Notes ol Importance lor the Use ot Committees and Officials," 
J. C. Gray. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Delivery of Goods. 


The old days of baskets and “bundle handkerchiefs" have gone. 
With advances in courtesy and a universal desire to please 
the public, the delivery of goods has become an 
ofcustonf.^ essential concomitant. In this, as in many 

things, and how far a society should go in that 
respect, local custom will decide. In particular classes of 
goods it has always been necessary to oblige in some way, 
but instead of it now being confined to exceptional cases, the 
trend is towards general deliveries. 

To obviate the consequent expense entailed, a few societies 
charge for such deliveries according to the weight or value of 
the parcel ; but this method of solving the 
DeUvery.^***^ problem is not to be commended, as com- 

petitors are likely to make capital out of the 
transaction. If delivery has to be done, the expense must 
be set down as a charge against distribution. 

In a large town trade, the classification may be set down 
as follows : — 

(i) Grocery and provision rolleys ; 

CIas.siflcatlon. (2) Bread vans ; 

(3) Butchers* carts ; 

(4) Drapers’ vans, with which all the allied trades are 

associated ; 

(5) Furnishing flats or vans ; 

(b) Milk carts — hand or horse ; 

(7) Branch handcarts ; 

(6) Small tricycle vans, for parcels and urgent distribh- 

tion ; 
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whilst in scattered area^ and country districts, in addition 
to those mentioned, exigencies are met by having special — 
(a) Fimit carts ; 

(&) Oil vans ; 

(c) Hardware vans ; 

which carry stock, sell, and collect cash at the same time. 
It would be well to note that hawker’s licenses and registra- 
tion are required for some of these. 

Having commenced the delivery of goods, the manager 
should satisfy himself that the work is carried out as economi- 
Organisation ^ possible. Provided there is scope, some 

and assistance could be rendered by thoughtful 

Centralisation. and centralisation. Especially is 

this so with respect to large central premises, where deliveries 
of draperies, boots, clothing, and furniture (small parcels or 
packages) might be effected at the same time. 

To do this, a despatch office would be required, with ready 
ingress for all the departments, and a system of despatch slips, 
parcels book, and shelving to sort and accommodate the 
parcels awaiting the advent of the cartmen. A time table 
should be placed in the departments, giving the hour of 
despatch to various districts, which should be rigidly carried 
out. Each district should be visited at least once a day. 
Of course, this only applies to regular deliveries. Urgent 
specials would receive the attention of the ubiquitous errand 
boy. 

The carting department should be separately conducted, 
and under the direct charge of a foreman, who should control 
the staff, regulate the traffic, check the men on their rounds, 
and apportion the charges to the departments on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

A society having a number of branches will find extreme 
difficulty in regulating deliveries, because customers, from 
preference, will shop according to fancy or 
ol*Grocerie? taste. This habit of passii'*' from one district 
to another causes vexatious overlapping, and 
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adds expense to the department ; but where is the remedy, 
save in the drastic delineation of areas, to which action the 
curtailment of the personal liberty of the member and its 
possible consequences may have to be seriously computed 
before decision. Some sort of circumscription, however, 
should be attempted, and these peculiar cases dealt with by 
special arrangement. 

One would think that the multiplication of branch shops 
would decrease- cartage charges, but it is not so. Instead of 
having a large number of branches, a few societies have 
travellers on the road, who take orders and collect cash. 


Orders by post and those given in by hand should be en- 
couraged, for without an understanding of this sort it would 
be impossible for some shops to cope with the work effectively. 
Caution should be exercised to prevent the creeping in, 
through this specious disguise, of questionable credit trading. 

The times for deliveries is a matter of arrangement. 

The policy of delivering bread from door to door is not 
accepted by every society, though in some towns it is a 


Delivery of 
Bread. 


necessity. Vans are sent round on alternate 
days, as a rule, but in a few instances the mouth 
of the oven is close to the customers’ door every 


day. It has been estimated that to carry out the former the 


cost of distribution is nearly one halfpenny per 4 lb. loaf* ; 


the latter will cost more unless there is a corresponding 


increase of business. 


Leaving on one side what might not inappropriately be 
termed extraneous cartage, to which a society has sometimes 
to resort on account of competition, the actual 
Carting.^ cost of the delivery of general goods will depend 
upon — 

(a) Capital charges on live and rolling stockf ; 


♦ Paper by Mr. Wright, of the Manchester and Salford Society. 

t Many societies prefer to set these chaiges against profit and 
loss account. 
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(d) Repairs and saddlery ; 

(c) Horsekeep and incidentals ; 

(d) Cartaien’s wages. 

The following table will give some idea of the departmental 
charges, taken from a half-yearly balance sheet of a society 
with 18,000 members, in a town with 150,000 inhabitants, 
having 26 grocery, 10 drapery, 18 butchering, 3 boot branches, 
and 2 landsales, or coal depots, who deliver everything 
required, and have bread vans that attend to branch shop 
orders only — 


Department. 

Sales. 

Cost per 
s. d. 

(i) Grocery and fruit 

103,712 

. . 0 

2 

(2) Drapery and furnishing. . . 

(3) Boots, distributive and pro- 

22,694 

. . 0 

0} 

ductive (repairs) 

4.875 

. . 0 

I 

(4) Tailoring 

4.559 

.. 0 

of 

(5) Butchering 

15.487 

.. 0 


(6)*Coals 

7.501 

.. I 

2 

(7) Milk 

2,336 

•• 3 

2| 


These figures include horsekeep, cartmen's wages, saddlery, 
and shoeing. The department is organised and under special 
management. 


^ Not iacluding sDodry private hiring. 


II 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Stocks and Stocktaking. 


The conditions underlying the trade of many societies make 
it somewhat difficult to say what stocks should be carried by 
the various departments—district requirements, 
variety of trade, remoteness from the 
local sources of supply, and the unsettled state 
of the markets are determining factors which should have 
weighty consideration. 

The grocery stocks will vary from a turnover of from 
twelve to sixteen times a year, whilst llie textile or apparel 
departments would only do so from three to five times in the 
same period. Jewellery and chemists about twice a year. 
Provisions, butchering, fish, and fruits are best conducted 
on weekly supplies. When central premises act as semi* 
wholesale depots in supjjlying goods to branch shops, the 
stock in the former will be larger in proportion to sales. 
It is the wiser plan, where possible, to have a separate ware- 
house in such cases, so that all the shops might be placed on 
the same level. The duplication of stocks, especially in 
branch textile departments, should lead a society to exercise 
great care before launching out. Anything in the nature ol 
an experiment should be guarded against. 

In a country trade, where the variety of articles sold is 
less than in the large towns or thickly populated centres, it 
is possible to do even better than represented by the above 
figures. 

It is very important that a manager should be able to 
tstimate, approximately, the stock held by the departments 
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at stated periods during the quarler or half 
Ap^oxlmate ^ weekly record kept in the manner 

the Stock indicated below will be found a very useful 

guide in this matter. Briefly it is this — take 
the stock at the beginning of the quarter, add to it all pur- 
chases, transfers from other departments, and productive 
wages, if any, then deduct from the total of the week's sales 
the average gross profit of the ‘department and add the 
net transfers to other departments to the balance wliich 
gives the total amount of goods sold. This credit is set 
against the debit, and the balance struck : — 

Stock Record. 

, £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Stock at August loth, 1908 20000 o o 

Purchases, August 15th 450 o o 

Transfers from other Depts 27 o o 


Sales, August 15th 
Less 25% . . . 


20477 ^ ^ 

1000 o o 
250 o o 


750 o o 

Transfers to other Depts 56 o o 

806 o o 


Stock at August 17th 19671 o o 

The importance of accurate stocktaking cannot be over- 
estimated, and managers and stocktakers alike should fully 
realise the responsibility of the work entrusted 

nPfiA Ittmnrf ^ 

ance of ' them. In no less a degree is it necessary 

Accurate that proper methods should be adopted to 

, ensure that the trade account is a true state- 

ment of departmental returns. 

. Slipshod stocktaking should not be tolerated ; but that is 
unlikely to arise excepting where inexperienced or careless 
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False 

Methods. 


shopmen are employed. Unfortunately, there 
are many false notions as to the correct method 
of taking stock. In some societies, especially 


where the leakage system is considered almost of primary 


importance, retail prices are held to be all that is necessary 


for every purpose. There is no doubt that this practice 


minimises office work in the extensions and additions of 


sheets, but it is open to grave questioning on many counts. 
Under that regime the gross profit is declared by writing off 
from the retail values a certain percentage, which, it is easy 
to be seen, may or may not represent a just basis of calcula- 
tion for the departments concerned. Besides, stocks may be 
inflated or deflated by making the percentage more or less 
according to the requirements of the time. However careful 
a society might be to ascertain the average gross profits by 
the wholesale and retail sheets of commodities purchased and 
priced during each week of the quarter, there is no certainty 
that the stock remaining bears the same ])ercentage as that 
sold. 


Experience proves that the only reliable and businesslike 
method of stocktaking is at wholesale or present 
Values the market values for the trading account, and at 
Method^^ retail prices, in addition, where a leakage state- 
ment is desired. Present market values should 


not be taken to mean that any advances in price are to b#^ 
added to the stock on hand. This would be bad finance, 
and dangerous in practice. It refers to stock bought at a 
higher price than present market values, which should be 
reduced accordingly. Neither should carriage be added 
to the cost of goods for stocktaking for obvious reasons. 

The stock is actually taken by the departmental staff, 
but nominally by the stocktakers. The manager should pay 
special attention to the classification of the 
ShoiUd^the stock, see that the fixtures are marked con- 


Stock be 
Taken? 


secutively, and the goods counted or measured 
in detail, not guessed, and rough listed ready 
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for stock sheets. When that is done he should satisfy him- 
self that the stock is faithfully represented thereon, both as 
regards quantity and price. In the time at the disposal of 
the stocktaker, who may either be elected by the members 
or the committee, it is his duty to thoroughly check the stock 
as shown by the sheets, and the manager should be in a 
position to give him any information that he may deem 
necessary, consistent with his duties. 

In handing the stock sheets over to the proper authority, 
the stocktaker should report any matter that has come under 
his observation which he thinks worthy of consideration by 
the executive. 

It is sometimes urged that independent stocktakers should 
be appointed occasionally. If by that is meant that a person 
or persons should be engaged to take the stock 
Stocktakers* instead of the em]:)loycs, there are two things 
tliat must be considered before doing so — 

(1) The adverse influence it would have upon the present 

staff, who would feel it an indirect allegation of in- 
comj^etence or want of confidence, and 

(2) The extra cost that would be entailed thereby. 

A valuer might not do justice either to the society or the 
manager. The latter will always understand the vagaries of 
his trade and the value of the stock to his employers better 
than a stranger, for such a valuation of a " going concern ” 
is entirely different from that of a bankrupt stock or of a 
change of proprietors. Possibly the whole matter rests on 
mutual confidence. 

If by independent stocktaker is meant that someone 
acquainted with each trade shall be ai)pointed to check the 
stocks, no manager should object to this course, if it were 
only to justify the correctness of his position. The day may 
come when that will be done, and for every practical purpose 
it would be found as efficient a method as could be desired. 

Now and again some of the societies prefer an independent 
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stocktaking by experts. For this purpose the Co-operative; 
Wholesale Society’s branches have laid themselves out to 
meet societies in that direction, and, so far as on^ can gather, 
are doing the work very satisfactorily. 

In the event of a change of management, it is always a 
prudent course to permit the incoming and outgoing depart- 
mental managers to take stock together, as by 
Management. means satisfaction may be given to both 

parties, and a society indemnified against great 
loss. If they cannot agree, then a third disinterested party 
might be called in to adjudicate the points in dispute. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Railway Rates and Charges.* 


The question of railway rates and charges is one of vital 
importance, and, in order to give a bettei insight into the 
same, the following information is given : — 

The classification of goods is the basis upon which all rail- 
way rates are made. It is divided into eight classes, viz, : — 
A, B, C, I, 2, 3, 4, and 5. In classifying goods, 
regard has been had to their value, con- 
sumption or use, weight, bulk, liability to 
damage, &c. Classes A, B, and C are devoted to the heaviest 
and least damageable, whilst Classes i to 5 comprise all kinds 
of lighter articles. The regulations governing the same are : — 
Classes A and B , — Applicable to consignments of four 
tons and upwards, station to station, comprising 
such traffics as coal and coke, iron ore, pig iron, 
stone. 

Note. — When Class C traffic is forwarded in less lots than 
two tons, railway companies charge is. 5d. off the Class i rate ; 
the charge, however, arrived at in this manner must not be less 
than the Class C rate, plus 2s. 8d. if the Class i rate is noted as 
including collection and delivery ; or, the Class C rale plus is. 4d. 
if the Class i rate is noted as carted at one end only ; or, if the 
Class I rate is noted as station to station, the charge must not 
be less than the Class C figure. 

Class C. — Applicable to consignments of two tons and 
upwards, station to station, comprising such traffics 
as grain, potatoes — old, in bulk or sacks, oil cake, 
soda.f 

* By kind permission of the Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

t Scotch'traffic there are two ** C ” rates in operation — one for 
two tons and upwards, the other for less quantities. 
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Classes i to 5. — Applicable to consignment of any weight 
(subject to the scale for small parcels). — Rates for 
these classes, unless otherwise provided, include 
collection and delivery, within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by the railway companies at the various 
places. The goods included in these classes are so 
multifarious and diversified that it would be im- 
possible to do more than to indicate them, e.g,, Class i 
includes sugar ; Class 2, bacon ; Class 3, hardware ; 
Class 4, light drapery ; Class 5, furniture.* 

When! forwarding goods by railway a consignment note 
should be given in all cases, containing a full 
description of the goods, in order to ensure 
correct charging, otherwise difficulties and dis- 
putes may arise, e.g . — 

If “ heavy drapery ” were consigned simply as “ drapery" 
the 4th class rate would be charged instead of the 3rd 
class rate. 

Again — 

If a consignment were simply described as “ i box " the 
railway company would be quite in order in assum- 
ing that it contained only articles in Class 5,. and 
would charge accordingly. 

In checking accounts, also, it is sometimes difficult to trace 
a particular consignment, and, in this respect, consignment 
notes are invaluable, especially if they are numbered pro- 
gressively, and have a letter indicating the department from 
which the goods have been sent. 

It is important that a goods receiving book should be 
kept by those whose duty it is to accept deliveries. This 
book should contain number and description 
Receiving Book. packages received, route, carter’s sheet 
reference, carriage (if any), and invoice folio. 
When consignees are asked to pay carriage on goods that 

* Examples of conveyance and service terminal charges are given 
in Appendix 59. 
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Railway 

Rates. 


should be delivered free, delivery should not be refused, but 
full particulars communicated to senders, and if, as often 
happens, the package Is addressed ‘‘ paid,'' the address card 
should be handed to the railway company, who will accept 
in lieu of charges demanded. 

Railway rates are the prices charged by railway companies 
for carrying goods from point to point. These are divided 
into two sections, “ class " and exceptional " 
rates. Railway companies are always willing 
to meet the trade by granting exceptional rates, 
on application, if sufficient inducement is offered, t,e,, if the 
goods move in large quantities, or are sent regularly in such 
a manner as will effect economy in the use of stock and 
decrease the cost of conveyance. Numerous articles, such 
as grain, hardware, groceries in Lists i and 2, vegetables in 
Class C, &c., are often carried at exceptional rates. 

Raihvay companies are prohibited by law from giving 
undue preference to any trader, class of traders, 
or the traders in any district, over any other 
trader, &c. 

Railway companies are compelled by law to 
keep rate books at each of their stations, show- 
ing all rates in operation from or to that station, 
and these books are open to inspection by the 
public during all reasonable hours. 

Railway companies are also required by law to furnish an 
analysis of any rate quoted by them within one week after 
receipt of an application in writing addressed 
to the secretary of the railway company. Before 
taking advantage of this clause, it would per- 
haps be advisable to submit the matter to an expert for 
advice so as to prevent as far as possible any cause for irrita- 
tion of the railway officials which might eventually militate 
against societies in the shape of concessions withheld, of 
which they might otherwise have reaped the benefit. 

Where rates do not include collection or delivery, the 


Undue 

Preference. 


Rate Books 
open for 
Inspection by 
Public. 


Analysis of 
Rates. 
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Cartage 

Rebates 


railway companies are entitled to charge a reasonable sum 
for cartage. This charge varies according to 
Cartage* nature of the district, the size of the town, 

and the extent of the carting area. 

If railway companies* trucks are detained underload 
beyond a reasonable time, railway companies are entitled 

^ to charge for such detention. The time allow- 

Detention to ^ 

Trucks or ance for discharging is usually forty-eight hours 
Demurrage. arrival, and the charge per day, or ]mrt 

of a day, beyond that time, three shillings per truck. 

Where rates include collection and delivery by the railway 
company, and a society carts goods by their ovyn, or hired 
teams, they are entitled to a rebate off such 
rates ; the quantum of such rebates, however, 
varies, and the society should ascertain what 
the railway company is prepared to allow, and, if they do not 
consider the amount satisfactory, they would do well to refer 
the matter to the C,W,S. for investigation. 

Railway companies are bound by law to give reasonable 
facilities for the junction of private sidings with any railway 
belonging to or worked by any such company, 
Ibiings. reasonable facilities for receiving, forward- 

ing, and delivering traffic upon and from those 

sidings. 

Owners of private sidings can claim a rebate off the 
station and service terminals commensurate 
R^^ates. extent of the services which those 

terminals cover, of which tl ey relieve the rail- 
way company. 

For some classes of goods, eggs and cheese for instance, 
alternative rates are offered, one at railway company*s risk, 
and a lower one at owner’s risk. Both rates 
Altcmatlve must be quoted, the higher rate first, with an 
or C.R. ' * intimation that at that rate the railway com- 
pany take the “ ordinary risk of a carrier,’* 
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but, if the sender wishes the^goods to be carried M his own 
ris^, and will sign the presg^t^ form,' of 'rfeic‘ note to that 
effect, the Ipwer rate will be charged. *When tAe i>ender does 
not sign the risk note the higher rate wilt be charged! 

The contract to carry goods at the owner's risk " exempts 
thfe railway company from the ordinary risk incurred by goods 
ih^ transit; ^ but^' not from liability for wilful negligence dr' 
pilferage. The point for the consideration of the trade^r is : 
Will the extent of the traffic and the adt’antage gained in 
the rate corhpensate for an occasional breakage, ('tx. ? It is 
invariably wise to accept ^damaged goods when offered, as in 
the' case of perishable goods carried at owner’s risk the railway 
company would not entertain the claim, but would sell to 
best’ advantage and refurid the amount realised to consignees, 
who themselves could possibly have effected a better sale. 

The party paying carriage must invariably claim -for loss 
at the invoiced cost. Claims should contain full forwarding 
and receiving particulars — in the case of out- 
ward traffic, consignee’s name and address, 
consignment .note date and number ; and for 
inward traffic, sender’s name and address, date of delivery, 
and carter’s sheet reference. Make claims immediately after 
receipt of goods. Three days only are allowed, though the 
company may waive that. It is best not to try Them.. 

Railway companies are protected by the Carriers Act 
from liability for damage to any specified article detailed in 
the appendix of the classification book under 
value whose value exceeds, £10, unless 

specially declared at the time of forwarding^ 
and an amount for insurance prepaid. 

Cbiisignthents of goods not exceeding 3'cwt. each are 
charged at the scale for. small parcels, and in no case is the 
charge for a consignment exceeding 3cwt. tg 
. be less than as for 3cwt. at the scale. The 
scale is embodied in the railway clearing-house^ 


Claims for 
Damages. 


Smalls' 

Scale. 
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classification, and for details of it, please refer to that book. 
The charges on goods under this scale are very heavy, and 
should be avoided by traders as much as possible^ compatible 
with the exigencies of their business. 

This scale applies to trafi&c between Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, but for purely local Scotch traffic, i.e,y from one 
Scotch station to another, there is a special and more favour- 
able scale of charges for quantities of 3 cwt. and under.* 

Coal wagons are allowed to stand in a railway 
company’s siding four clear days free of charge, 
Wagons. afterwards, they are subject to siding rent 

of 6d. per day. 

Returned empties are charged on a mileage 
Returned basis, for particulars of which see Railway Clear- 
Empties. ing-house Classification, pages 153 to 156, 1905 
edition. 

When goods are consigned or charged as one lot over the 
railway, and are afterwards found to involve 
Delivery separate deliveries in lots not exceeding 3cwt., 
the following charges are made for cartage 
within the prescribed boundaries 

In all places except London — 

C. & D. traffic, 2d. per cwt., minimum 3d. each separate 
cartage, 

S. to S. traffic, 3d. per cwt., minimum 3d. each separate 
cartage, 

but not to exceed the charge that would be made for cartage 
of 3cwd. 

In view of the fact that competition is so keen, and prices 


Returned 

Empties. 


Split 

Delivery, 


• Scale of charges for small parcels by merchandise train, appli- 
cable between stations on the North British Railway, and also with 
stations on the Caledonian, Glasgow and South-Western, Highland^ and 
Great North of Scotland Railways, may be had from any of the 
above companies’ stations. 
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cut to the lowest margin of profit, it is very 
Checking of essential that railway rates and charges should 
Accounts. * be strictly scrutinised. In order to facilitate 
the efficient checking of railway cons panics • 
accounts, the following suggestions are offered : — 

1. A rule should be made to check all carriers* accounts 

before payment, as mistakes are more easily 
Checking. rectified before than after payment. For par- 
ticulars respecting Ihe reception of goods, &c., 
refer to page 21. 

2. A general railway clearing-house classification book 

should be obtained, and carefully studied. The 
cost of this book is one shilling, and may be 
purchased from the head office of any railway 
company. 

3. Societies should make and keep a record of all rales in 

Record of each class a])pertaining to their business, show 

Rates. ing the full conditions of each rate. This record 

can be com])iled from the railway company*s rate book. 

4. No entries should be passed at “ class ** rates until 

“Class” and satisfied there are no ** exceptional ** rates in 
“Exceptional” . 

Rates. force. 

5. When consignments of different classes of goods, each 

" under 3cwt., are forwarded together, if the 
Consignments. weight exceeds 3cwt. by electing to pay 

for the whole at the higher rate a saving can be 
effected, e.g , — 

2 casks butter, 2cwt. iqr., at 17s. 6d. s. d. 

(smalls’ scale) 2 5 

I bag flour, 2cwt. 2qr., at 14s. (smalls’ 
scale) 2 2 


By paying for 4cwt. 3qr., at 17s. 6d. 
(tonnage rate) the charge would be 


A saving of 


o 5 
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6. If items appear in the railway accounts under the head 

of ‘'paid-ons*' — ^which miay be for ^cartage, sea 
freight, wagon hire, 85c.-— do not pass them for 
a -0B8. payment until satisfied as to what they repre- 
sent, and that you are liable fofc them. 

7. Claims for cartage rebate should be rendered to rail- 

Clalmsfor way company in time for them to check samei 
KebtUea authorise deduction from their carriage 

account when settlement is made. 
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SECTION 3. 

Depreciation. 
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CHAPTER XXL 


Depreciation 


The object of a balance sheet is to show the true position of 
an undertaking, and it is an axiom of sound finance that 
the liabilities should not be linger stated nor 
The Object assets over-stated. 


Balance 

Sheet. 


Some of the amounts which constitute a 
balance sheet are ascertainable with mathe- 


matical certainty by the mere act of bookke(‘i>ing, such, for 
instance, as the share and loan capital, bank balance and 
cash in hand. Other items, such as stock-in-trade, buildings 
and fixed stock, require to be arrived at by valiuition. 

Stock-in-trade is usually valued at cost or market ])rice, 
whichever is the lower ; but in dealing with buildings and 
fixed stock, different conditions obtain. It 


Valuation 
of Assets. 


would be manifestly both exj)ensive and in- 


convenient to value assets of this character 


each time a balance sheet had to be compiled. In fact, such 
valuations, subject as they would be to the individual opinion 
and judgment of the valuers, would be so liable to fluctuation 
that a disturbing element would be introduced into the 
balance sheet and trading accounts. 

As an illustration, buildings valued at /‘r,ooo at the end 
of one year might the following year be valued at, say, ;^900, 
or at £950^ according to the judgment of the valuer, being a 
reduction 6 n the year of ;^ioo and £^o respectively. The 
amount of the reduction in valuation forms a charge against 
trading account, and, consequently, it would depend on the 
vakier whether, in this instance, such charge would be ;^ioo 
or £so. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that an arbitrary or fluctuating 
valuation of property is not desirable, and thus, for purposes 
of account, a system of valuing by fixed rates of depreciation 
nas, for balance sheet purposes, long been established in the 
co-operative movement. 

Depreciation means a lessening of value, and the term as 
used in our balance sheets indicates the provision made, by 
estimation, to cover the amount by which the 
^preclatlom value of property has, through all ordinary 
causes, actually declined. 

Wear and tear are the chief factors in lessening the value 
of property, but it may also be lessened by the action of the 
law of supply and demand. From whatever cause, however, 
and by whatever means pro})erty may be lessened in value, 
experience has shown that all certainties and all reasonable 
contingencies may be adequately provided for by the adoption 
of a system of depreciation ; a system by which may also be 
ensured a regular and non-fluctuating charge against the 
trading account, thereby enabling managers, when fixing the 
selling prices of goods, to include in their costings the actual 
provision required to cover the estimated deterioration in 
buildings, fixtures, live and rolling stock, &c. 

There has been much controversy as to whether deprecia- 
tion should be calculated on the original cost of property, or 
on its nominal value, i.e., on the book value as 
Depreciation, reduced by dejjreciation. What are the argu- 
ments for and against each method ? 

Depreciation on nominal value is a decreasing quantity. 
For instance, on a property valued at £1,000, the depreciation 
charge at 5 per cent would be £50 for the first 
Valuc?^* year, and less than £18 after the twentieth year. 

Does property, however, in the ordinary course, 
actually depreciate more rapidly in the first years of its 
existence than in the later years ? If not, depreciation on 
nominal value is not scientific, inasmuch as it does not follow 
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the contingency against which it has to provide. Further, 
it is mathematically impossible to entirely write otf a property 
under such a system, even if continued for all time. 

In favour of the system, however, it may be held that a 
new property is less liable to repairs than an old one, and, 
consequently, in its earlier stages, while depreciation is 
higher, the charge for repairs is likely to be small ; and vice 
versa when, in later years, repairs may probably be heavier, 
depreciation becomes lighter ; and so, when the two charges 
of repairs and depreciation are taken together, a moie 
equitable charge is likely to be maintained in the trading 
account. 

But can this argument be reasonably maintained ? If 
applied to jerry-built property it might have some weight, 
but applied to the usually well and substantially built store 
properties, it cannot be held that repairs to the fabric 
necessarily increase in anything like the same proportion as 
the depreciation charge decreases. In fact, by far the greater 
portion of the after- expenditure on store property is con- 
tingent, not so much on the ravages of time as on the progress 
of the movement, necessitating extensions and internal 
alterations to meet the development of trade and the com- 
mencing of new departments, which almost invariably follow 
^he establishment of a co-operative store. 

Depreciation on original value involves an equal depre- 
ciation charge in the accounts during the time a property has 
any book value, and this method approximates 
Value"^* and follows more closely the actual lessening 
of value of the property. 


A comparison of the two methods shows that, on a pro- 


perty valued at £1,000, the depreciation charge at 5 per cent 


The .Two 
Methods 
Compared. 


would, on original value, be £50 per annum- 
This would continue during a period of twenty 
years, at the end of which time the value would 
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entirely written off in the books. On nominal value the 
depreciation charge, at the same percentage, would be, as we 
have previously stated, £50 for the first year, and less than 
£18 after the twentieth year, or under 2 per cent on the 
original value, whilst the book value would still be £358, and 
subject to a continually decreasing reduction by depreciation. 
At the end of forty years the book value would be £128, and 
the depreciation equal to about three-quarters of one per 
cent on the original value. 

We have said that depreciation on nominal value is not 
scientific, because it does not follow the contingency against 
which it has to provide. From a purely theoretical point of 
view, the same objection may be urged against depreciation 
on original value, inasmuch as, in the majority of cases, there 
will still be actual \'alue in properties, although the book 
value may be entirely written off. Considerations of policy 
and prudence must, however, be combined with theory, and 
one important factor must always be borne in mind, viz., 
that the business premises of a large proportion of societies 
are built specially for their particular requirements, and, as 
such, are not as a rule realisable on tlie market at anything 
like their real value as a going concern. 

It will be evident from the foregoing remarks that we are 
strongly in favour of depreciating on originid values, and our 
judgment is based on practical experience rather than on 
purely theoretical considerations. 

How does the question sometimes present itself to com- 
mittees and managers ? A manager who is responsible for 

Depreciation provision of a net profit on trading, which 

and will pay a reasonably good dividend on pur- 

Management. chases, naturally keeps a keen eye on the 
expenses. He may not begrudge fair or even generous wages 
being paid to the employes, but he will often look with some 
little resentment on the charges for depreciation. Possibly 
this attitude is caused by the fact that he looks upon depre- 
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ciation as partly in the nature of a re.ierve, and, as such, it 
has not to be paid by the society to an outside party ; that 
it is, in fact,*a made ” charge, and he would like it “ made ” 
lighter. In this way come suggestions for relieving the 
burden of depreciation, foremost of which is the proposal to 
depreciate on nominal values, and most piobably at no 
greater rates than those established for original values. It 
is, however, the duty of a manager to rise above a j^urely 
departmental view of his duties, and to encourage a system 
of depreciation which will tend to place his society on an 
absolutely sound financial basis. 

A reduction in the depreciation charge would sometimes, 
perhaps, allow an extra penny dividend to be paid in com- 
petition with a neighbouring society, or it might save a 
committee the unenviable task of going before the members 
with a proposal to pay a penny less dividend than usual. 
At these times the tendency to seek relief in depreciation 
should be strongly resisted as being antagonistic to the 
fundamental principle of sound finance. Far rather draw on 
the declared reserve funds, or pay a less dividend, than inter- 
fere with the established rate or method of depreciation. 

Fortunately, liquidation is not an everyday occurrence in 
the co-operative movement ; but when societies do become 
insolvent, and have to be wound up, how often is it found 
that their properties realise less than the book values ! 
Prudence and policy alike suggest that the path of safety 
lies in the direction of bringing the assets down to realisable 
values, and not of resting content with the conviction that 
the book values are probably safe as a going concern. 

Now, whilst the depreciation charge has the effect of 
reducing profits, it must not be forgotten that, at the same 
time, it provides a reserve capital, which, until 
a required for its own purposes, such as the re- 

building of property depreciated, is available 
for free use by the society. Consequently, this reserve 
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capital either saves the society interest, or brings in a revenue 
towards the relief of expenses, according to the manner in 
which it is used. • 

As an illustration, we will assume that a building has 
been purchased or erected at a cost of £i,ooo. Depreciation 
on this at 5 per cent would be £^o per annum. In the first 
place, this £50 will form 'a charge in the expenses account, 
and, being reserved out of the gross profits, the effective 
capital of the .society is at once augmented by the same 
amount. Thus, in ten years, whilst the trading account has 
borne an aggregate charge of £500, the money will have 
either been invested in revenue-earning securities or used 
in the ordinary business of the society, and have so obviated 
the borrowing of a like amount of interest-bearing capital. 
Further, assuming this income or saving to be at the rate of 
5 per cent on the accumulated sum, the position at the end of 
ten years will be that, against the yearly charge of £50 for 
depreciation, there will be an income or saving of ^25. This 
annual credit will gradually increase until the end of twenty- 
one years, when it will have reached £50 per annum ; at this 
time, too, the property, having been depreciated on original 
value, will have been entirely written off in the books of the 
society, and the depreciation charge will have thereupon 
ceased. Thenceforward, and until the property has to be 
rebuilt, tlie profits of the society will be augmented by a 
clear £50 per annum. 

The rules of co-operative societies vary considerably in 
regard to the provision for depreciation, and in many cases 
„ . it is left to the discretion of the members, or 

Rates for of the committee for the time being, whether 
Depreciation. nQ^^inal or original values shall be depreciated, 
and, in some instances, as to what rates shall be adopted. 

We have referred to a number of balance sheets, and find 
that about half the societies depreciate on original and Iralf 
on nominal values, and that the rates of depreciation actually 
charged have been as follows : — 
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PER CENT. 

Land and Buildings (used in Trade) i J to 5 

„ * „ (Cottage Property) i to 2J 

Fixtures 5 to 10 

Live Stock 10 to 20 

Rolling Stock 10 to 20 


We consider that a fair minimum rate of depreciation on 
original values for the various classes of properties would be 


as follows : — 

PER CENT. 

Land (used in Trade) i 

Buildings (used in Trade) 3} 

Land and Buildings (Cottage Property) 2J 

Fixtures 10 

Rolling Stock 10 to 20 

Live Stock 20 


Short Leaseholds — A sufficient rate to write off any 
balance at least a year prior to exi)iry of lease. 

Special depreciation of properties is sometimes necessary 
to meet extraordinary circumstances, and this may be made 
through the disposal of profit account. 

Depreciation on all properties used for trade })urposes 
should be charged to expenses account, and it may not be 
out of place to offer a few remarks on the 
Apportionment. of aj^portionment for departmental 

purposes. No hard and fast lines can be laid 
down in this respect, but each case must be considered on its 
merits, the main thing being to keep in view an equitable 
division as between one department and another. 

Depreciation on land and buildings, together with interest 
on the capital expended thereon, may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be considered as equivalent to rent. Therefore, in 
allocating depreciation on property, we are apportioning part 
of *the rent charge. What method is the most equitable ? 
A division on the basis of sales would be manifestly unfair, 
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because one department could do a business of, say, £100 
per week in premises that might not be half large enough 
for another department, requiring more space to* display its 
wares, to do a similar amount of trade. 

In a rough way, the cubical space occupied by eacti 
department affords an equitable basis of apportionment, but 
this basis requires some adjustment in respect of the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of situation. For instance, front 
premises on the ground floor would naturally bear a higher 
charge than back premises upstairs. A local knowledge of 
the relative value of such premises will enable the secretary 
or manager to make the required adjustment. Depreciation 
of premises and space used for general purposes, such as 
offices, board rooms, meeting rooms, main staircase, &c., 
may be apportioned partly on sales and partly on the depart- 
mental space previously referred to. Where premises have 
been built in sections, or acquired at different times, it is 
possible that through some cause or other one particular 
property or section may have been exceptionally costly. 
Now, in such a case, it would scarcely be equitable to charge 
the department occupying such section with the full deprecia- 
tion charge thereon. The whole of the buildings will have 
been allocated to suit the convenience of the general business, 
and a department should not be charged more or less for 
depreciation by reason of the premises it happens to occupy 
having been exceptionally costly, or exceptionally cheap, as 
the case may be. The most equitable course is to pool the 
depreciation charges on the entire block or area, and divide 
the total as recommended above. An alternative way of 
carrying out this particular method of apportionment is to 
fix a rent charge for each branch or department, based on 
the depreciation of land and buildings and interest on the 
capital expended thereon. The variation each quarter, 
which would only be slight, could be adjusted, say, in the 
central grocery charges, that department, as a rule, being 
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the most important one. This plan obviates the calculation 
which would otherwise be necessary, and is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. 

In case property is bought in anticipation of future 
requirements, and so long as it is not in use, the depreciation 
thereon should be charged to profit and loss account. 

Depreciation on fixtures should be allocated according to 
the value of the fixtures used in each department. If, how- 
ever, no separate account is kept, the apportionment may be 
made on the same lines as land and buildings, unless thete 
are special circumstances suggesting a different method of 
division. 

Depreciation on live and rolling stock should be charged 
according to its use by each department ; but where a society 
has a separate carting department, the depreciation should 
first be charged to that department, when it will be included 
in the general charge made by the carting department to the 
other departments for work actually performed. 

Closely allied with the subject of depreciation is the 
question of dealing with repairs and renewals. The fore- 
going rates of depreciation are suggested on 
Repairs. ])asis that all repairs and renewals are 

charged to expenses account, and that nothing will be added 
to capital except what is clearly and absolutely additional 
value. 

Extraordinary expenditure on repairs or on important 
structural alterations, which, whilst it may add value as a 
going concern, yet does not increase the realisable value of 
the property, should not be added to capital account, but 
may reasonably be placed to a special account, and the cost 
spread over a year or more, according to the merits of each 
case and the importance of tlie alterations. 

In addition to the continuous and regular depreciation of 
land, buildings, fixtures, &:c., it is also of importance that the 
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aue depreciation, as occasion requires, of other 
oufer AsscSf assets should not be overlooked. For instance, 
share and other investments shbuld, when 
necessary, be written down to their lowest market or realisable 
values, and this may be done through the disposal of profit 
account. 

Stock-in-Trade which has deteriorated in quality or 
become out of date should be depreciated and taken into 
stock at realisable prices. All such stock should 
be promptly disposed of. The first loss is 
generally the least loss, and bad or old stock should never be 
allowed to accumulate. 


Where credit is given for goods sold, some loss through 
bad debts is almost invariably experienced. It is wise, there- 
fore (if there can be wisdom in an unwise 
Debtsf*** system), by depreciation to make some pro- 
vision for the inevitable loss. In all ordinary 
cases we think that if, tor balance sheet purposes, debts were 
taken on the same basis as stock-in-trade, i.c., equal to cost 
price of goods, a sufficient margin would be obtained to cover 
ordinary losses. This basis would involve a dej^reciation of^ 
say, about 20 per cent. Where societies have not already 
made any provision for bad debts, we suggest they at once 
make a coinmenceinent, and work up by reasonable stages 
to the full depreciation recommended. 

We conclude by emphasising the importance of a generous 

provision for depreciation. The co-operative store is an 

index to the conditions of the industrial classes* 
Conclusion. 1 • 1 1 ^ 

When work is plentiful and wages are good, the 

store at once reflects those conditions by its increased trade 

and profit. Conversely, the store is extremely sensitive to 

industrial crises ; and fortunate are those committees and 


Conclusion. 


managers whose prudence and forethought have so con- 
solidated the position of their stores that they are able to 
successfully bear the stress of stormy times. 
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Banking. 


Banking is the business which trades in money-receiving, 

lending, and changing, and in the issue of notes. The 

trafficking in bills might be considered, upon 
Definitions. . \ ^ ^ ^ . V- ^ 

first thoughts, to be outside the aforementioned 

scope, but on reflection we are perforce compelled to include 
such transactions within the category of Joans. This bill 
business is simply a payment before time ; money advanced 
by the banker instead of the debtor ; a loan by the banker 
until the day of maturity, when a debtor must redeem the 
obligation. Strictly, the foregoing constitute the proper 
sphere of banking, although a banker often becomes a trustee, 
and occasionally a warehouseman, in keeping precious metals, 
jewels, and documents in safety for customers. Obviously, 
the profit of banking arises when the banker is able to manipu- 
late finance so that money is obtained at a lower interest than 
the same money is lent again for. 

The Jews are said to have practised banking in the earliest 
times. It is probably as old as the use of money, and goes 
as far back as the Babylonian period ; and 
of^Banklng. years ago, the Romans founded 

systems. It is usual, however, to connect the 
origin of our banking businesses with that period when the 
Venetians were so eminent, during the twelfth century. The 
establishment of the Bank of Venice, in 1189, is the first 
known instance of the foundation of a large public bank. 
They were at the time involved in an expensive war, draining 
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the resources of the country, and generally great disorder 
prevailed. Finances consequently were bad, and the Council 
(or Parliament) were forced to order a permanent loan of 
one per centum on income from every citizen, such con- 
tributions to bear an interest at five per cent each year. 
The subscribers were henceforth known as fund holders, 
from which term we obtain our present under- 
Fund Holders, public stock (i.e,, funds). Certifi- 

cates were given in exchange for every payment, and they 
became transferable. The Venetians called the loan by the 
name of “ Monte,’* ** which in time, owing to the influence of 
the Germans, was known as “ Banck,” and later still — due 
to the Italian supremacy — as “ Banco,” or in English ” Bank.” 
The word ” Banco ” actually exists to this day in some parts, 
and is still used in connection with public loans and public 
debts, although curiously the English equivalent word has 
no application to public funds, being applied solely to that 
business which deals with money as a trade in the buying 
and selling of it.* 

The goldsmiths of London during the Civil War were the 
first bankers in England. The prevailing insecurity of money 
and documents when upon the person, or in ordinary houses, 
compelled the merchants and other wealthy people to seek 
protection, and they relied on the trust and safety of the 
goldsmiths. Ere long the latter undertook the systematic 
receipt of money, finally evolving into general bankers. In 
the year 1694, Mr. Patterson, a Scotsman living in London, 
formed the Bank of England, and subsequently 
England.*^ similar chartered banks were established for 
Scotland and Ireland. The original intention 

* The word “ Bank ” is derived from the Italian word *' Banco/' 
meaning a bench, the Jews in Lombardy having benches in the market 
place for the exchange of money and bills. This is a common deriva- 
tion, but a more accurate explanation makes it synonymous with 

** Monte ” (Italian), a mound, heap, or bank. Thus we get Monte di 
Pieta (a charity bank). 
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was to lend all moneys to the Government. The Dank of 
England — especially since the year 1844 — has been the centre 
of our banking activity. It is managed by a governor, a sub- 
governor, and twenty-four directors ; fixes the bank rate, 
takes charge of the moneys of the Government, and bolds 
the reserve cash of other banks. The Bank so controls our 
national finance that it is in a position to circulate or with- 
draw gold from the markets, and it unquestionably assists 
our credit in times of crisis or panic. 

One often hears the question asked as to what i:> the true 
meaning of the term “ bank rate '' ? and, generally speaking, 
the interrogation may be answered by saying 
offi^lflRatc. bank rate is the name ap])lied to the 

price at which the Bank of England is willing 
to grant loans. Obviously, the price must vary with the 
suj)pJy of money, and the demand for the same, and, although 
the juiblislied rate is a nominal minimum quotation, yet in 
}>ractice many bankers will grant loans at a lower price. The 
effect of raising the rate brings gold to us from abroad ; to 
lower it makes capital susceptible to foreign attraction. 
Questions involved in discussion upon the bank rate are so 
numerous and far-reaching that space forbids further com- 
ments, but we may say that a high bank rate means good 
business in the country generally, and it is well to remember 
that the rate also determines the interest which bankers are 
able to allow upon moneys placed with them on deposit. 

A bank note is legally a bill of exchange (or we may 
include it under promissory notes) issued by a banker for the 

payment of money to bearer on demand. Bank 

Bank Notes. I x b 1 i i 

notes for less than five pounds value are for- 
bidden in England, and do not, under any condition, come 
under the law as goods or securities, or documents for debt. 
This is important, and as in the case of stolen money the 
rightful owner cannot recover a note after it has been paid 
away upon a bond -fide transaction. When the owner of a 
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Bank of England note has lost it, he can procure another by 
applying to the bank and giving a good indemnity. If a 
payee of a note does not present it promptfy, he cannot 
recover its value from the person from whom he received it, 
should the bank meanwhile stop the payment. But when 
taking a note (except one issued by the Bank of England) 
the receiver may request the endorsement of the party giving 
it. The effect of this makes the latter liable in case the bank 
stopped payment before presentation. Without an endorse- 
ment there is no liability. In respect of stolen notes already 
mentioned, the person who finds himself with their possession 
must satisfy a judge that he gave adequate value for them ; 
otherwise all value in the notes is entirely gone from the 
holder. 

Many of tlic linancial crises which have come from time 
to tiQie are attributed to the excess issue of notes by bankers, 
and in the year 1832 a Committee of the House of Commons — 
said to have been pre-eminent in expert knowledge — sug- 
gested certain limitations uiH)n the issue. An 
Limitations. ^ ^ i 

Act was passed by which the issue of notes from 

any new bank was, for the future, prohibited. Since the year 
mentioned, many of the private banks which were in 
existence then have succumbed, and because of this we 
might almost say that the entire issue of notes in these days 
has fallen within the sphere and control of the Bank of 
England. At the present the note issue of the latter is 
permitted to exceed £$ 0 , 000 , 000 , but part of this amount is 
required to be backed by certain cash reserves. Bankers 
and cheques are inseparable, ai>d we may add that cheques 

are the most remarkable instance of the efficacy 

Cheques. x 1 

of trade usage, and the outcome of the change 
during the last half-century in banking business. At first 
bankers gave their own notes in excliange for investments, 
but now they cede to their customers the right to demand 
varying amounts, whatever is written by the customer so 


Cheques. 
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long as the drawing does not exceed the account. This slight 
modification in method has, however, largely changed the 
legal relationship of banker and customer, involving many 
discussions betwixt learned counsel and judgment surprises ; 
necessitating new and modern interpretation of the law, and 
its codification, in the Act of 1882. Thus a banker, if he has 
funds of the drawee, is bound to pay upon presentation of a 
cheque on demand. The law says that when a cheque is not 
presented for payment within a reasonable time of the issue, 
and the drawer suffers damage through the delay, he is 
discharged to the extent to which he is the creditor of the 
bank to a larger amount than would have been the case had 
the cheque been paid at the proper time. A crossed cheque 
is one which bears across its face an addition of the words : 

[a) '' and Company," or any abbreviation thereof, &c., 
&c. ; 

(b) or two parallel lines, with or without the words 

“ not negotiable." (See section 76 of Bills of 
Exchange Act.) 

It is crossed specially when the name of a banker is also upon 
the face. A drawer may cross a cheque generally or specially. 
A holder may cross a cheque also, generally or specially, and 
in either case can add the words " not negotiable," which 
makes the cheque of such a character that the holder cannot 
give a better title than he has himself. Hence the words 
operate as a note of warning to all persons who take a cheque 
so endorsed, that they do so at their own risk and are subject 
to any dispute. Crossing a cheque prevents the holder from 
obtaining ready cash, as the bankers may only place the 
amount to the credit of the customer in his ledger account. 
Cheques should always be drawn upon the forms provided, 
but there is nothing to prevent a cheque being drawn on an 
ordinary sheet of paper, though in that instance the signature 
must be written across a penny postage stamp. When a 
cheque is undated, the holder mav insert what apparently 
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should be the true date, and also there exists no restriction 
against cashing a })ost“dated cheque. Should the words and 
figures differ, the banker can refuse cash, but ohly where the 
difference is material. Cheques to order are transferable after 
an endorsement is made upon the back, and if a name is 
wrongly sj)elt the cheque should be similarly endorsed, and 
the correct name added beneath. Endorsers may name a 
]>articular person, in which case the endorsement is s^jecial 
and the cheque can only be paid to the part}^ named — other- 
wise the endorsement is termed “ general or “in blank. “ 
Formerly an endorsement was necessary for all cheques, but 
the usage of bearer cheques has altered this. In Scotland, 
however, even bearer cheques have to be endorsed before the 
bank will cash them. 


The regulations laid down at the Bankers’ Clearing House 
with respect to the honouring of cheques, instruct that a 
banker receiving cheques from a customer for 
(:heque8!*^ credit has, with those drawn u])on bankers and 
others in the same locality, the whole of that 
day and of the following for presentation, and if unpaid the 
chec|ues must be returned to the customers during the same 
evening. Cheques ])ayable in other localities, the banker has 
until the evening of the day after receipt to post them to an 
agent for collection, and the latter has also th6 day after his 
receipt of same for })rescnting to the drawers. A banker, as 
agent for his customer, is liable for any neglect or wrong doing 
in carrying out his agency. 

A co-oj.)crative society should stop payment at the bank 
{)! any cheque which apparently has got lost in transit. 

Ill theory, any money which is now paid into a bank 
becomes the absolute property of the banker, and is legally 
known as Mutium, The banker is not the 
Depositun?.** trustee, or the bailee, in which case it would be 
termed Deposiium, The banker is a debtor, 
and is enforced to deliver back to an equal value in exchange. 
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Hence banking resolves itself into ordinary mercantile debit 
and credit, and the principle underlying this is traceable to 
the old Rom*an law, and to the works of Pothier and other 
celebrated advocates in their discussions upon the personal 
duty to pay future debts. 

Our first impression of a bank is that such an institution 
stands upon a firm cash foundation, as distinguished from 
every other business which is largely upon credit. Reflection, 
however, will show us that the money dealt with by a banker 
must belong to other people — the customers ; only a very 
small proportion is ever the property of the bank shareholders. 
In fact, the success of any banking institution depends upon 
the conduct of a large business upon a minimum of capital. 
To illustrate this we need only refer to the official records of 
several leading banks, and compare the extent of the busi- 
nesses with the ratio of paid-up shareholders’ capital. For 
examples, we find the latter in Lloyds’ is 6 per cent ; at 
Parrs' it is also 6 per cent ; at the Union Bank is 9 per cent ; 
and at the London and County and Capital Counties Bank is 
5 per cent. Considering these facts, it is therefore of the 
utmost importance to a co-operative society to use the 
greatest caution when selecting a banker. Ordinarily, to 
open a banking account, a customer requires 
an Account. wioney in hand unless the banker considers that 
he has ample security otherwise. The banker 
has a right to refuse an application, and also, at the request 
of a customer, may ])lace funds upon deposit, when the 
money will bear interest to the customer, usually per cent 
below bank rate. 


Fortunately the Act of 1862 allowed the formation of Joint- 
Stock Banks, and a condition of their existence was that 
periodical balance sheets were to be published 
correctly setting forth the accounts and financial 
position. Thus a co-operative society has ample 


opportunity, through this channel, to select the soundest 
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institution. But co-operative societies should also consider 
the claims of their own bank — that established by the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society. ♦ It has peculiar advantages, 
and is solely adapted to the needs of our movement. Among 
other commendable points we may note the following : — 

(1) The accounts are submitted yearly and are audited 

by public auditors. 

(2) All securities are overhauled by the auditors. 

(3) The list of shareholders is published annually by the 

Inland Revenue authorities. 

(4) The account is worked on a small commission. 

(5) Strong vaults and strong rooms are provided for the 

safe custody of deeds and cash. 

(6) The money can be used again by co-operators, and the 

dej^ositors receive interest on their unemployed cash. 

(7) Money can be more economically used by lending to 

the advantage of co-operators generally by the bank 
making advances to societies on the deposit of deeds, 
mortgage, or other tangible security. 

(8) The profits made are distributed as follows : — 

Customers with a credit balance with the bank 
receive al>out i per cent over the interest 
they would get from the usual terms allowed 
by the ordinary banks. 

Customers with a debit balance share in like 
manner, on the debit balances advanced on 
their accounts, to the extent of about i per 
cent : non-members would receive J per cent. 

(9) A society conducting its business on ready-money 

principles would have all its capital in active opera- 
tion by banking with the Co-operative Wholesale 
• Society. Its surplus capital would realise interest. 
The share contributions and deposits of members 


• See also Chapter XX., pages 166-70, Industrial Co-operation.** 
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would commence to be remunerative from the day 
of deposit. This prevents total loss while waiting to 
expand the money .in the society's business opera- 
tions. 

If a society decides to open its banking account with the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, a copy of its rules, particulars 
of membership, and a copy of the balance sheet 
How to Join, forwarded to the C.W.S. bank depart- 

ment. The bank department will then send a form of resolu- 
tion to be passed by the committee of the society, authorising 
certain persons to sign cheques on its behalf. Payments to 
the credit of society's account can be made through various 
channels by arrangement. Societies are supplied with cash 
advice forms for the purpose of advising the bank when 
paying money to their account. The bank in time advises 
the society of its receipt, and the amount is then duly credited 
to the account. A cheque book is sent to enable the society 
to draw on the bank's head office. The cheque requires the 
date, to whom payable, and the amount to be paid, to be 
filled in and signed by the persons authorised, whose signa- 
tures should agree with the specimen signatures supplied to 
the bank. Pass books are supplied duly recording the 
amounts deposited and withdrawn, which are made up 
frequently, and should be compared with the society’s own 
books. A certificate is sent to every customer half-yearly 
stating the balance to the debit or credit of the society ; this 
should be examined, and if correct must be duly signed and 
returned to the Co-operative Wholesale Society for the auditors. 

Financial arrangements should be made at the commence- 
ment of every society by taking ample borrowing powers in 
the rules, especially in those societies where a 
Loans. large proportion of capital is likely to be 

expended in buildings, shops, and dwelling-houses ; and there 
should be provisions so that these buildings could be con- 
verted into a mortgage to meet the demand for ready funds 
should a crisis occur. 
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The Co-operative Wholesale Society advances or allows 
an overdraft upon approved security of land and buildings, 
and charges interest on the average daily balancfes advanced, 
and not upon the amount agreed to be advanced. Some 
banks and insurance companies would require like i?epayments 
at certain periods, but they charge interest on lump sums. 

While mentioning the matter of loans, it is not inoppor- 
tune to casually dwell upon the complicated question of 
.mortgage since loans are generally made upon 
McM?gage.s. security given by mortgages. These mort- 

gages are of two kinds, viz. : — Legal mortgages 
and equitable mortgages. The first is made by deed and 
consists of two parts, vizr., ist, a covenant (a) to re})ay a sum 
on a day fixed, (b) to pay interest, and (c) to continue to pay 
interest if the principal is not repaid on the specified date ; 
2nd, a conveyance of the property absolutely subject to a 
proviso for redemption. I 

An equitable mortgage, which does not apply to Scotland, 
is an agreement to execute a legal rr/ortgage, and is a con- 
venient way of raising money without the 
Mortgagees. tlelay and expense of preparing deeds, or in 
cases where a lease contains a covenant against 
assignment. An equitable mortgage may be stamped at am* 
time before the expiration of thirty days after it is first 
executed, and at a later time with a penalty. Further 
advances may be made upon the same provided an additional 
stamp be added ; the memorandum should be presented for 
stam})ing before the expriation of thirty days from the date 
of the new advance, or a penalty will be incurred. 

A bank has the right to foreclose on an equitable mortgage, 
but cannot execute the power of sale until there exists an 
agreement to draw up a legal mortgage ; and a bank cannot 
ordinarily ajipoint a receiver, but the courts have general 
jurisdiction in such cases. 

After a mortgagor has mortgaged property, all the interest 
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he has left in it (apart from the ri^^ht of possession) is his right 
to redeem it, better known as equit}^ of redemption. 

Assuming that the mortgage is a legal mortgage made by 
deed, the bank has the following remedies : — 

(1) To sue upon the covenant for payment. 

(2) To bring an action for foreclosure. 

(3) May exercise the power of sale which is now implied 
in every legal mortgage. 

(4) May appoint a receiver of llie mortgaged property so 
as to secure the rents. 


(5) May go into possession. 

Where a bank takes a second mortgage to senure a specific 
sum, and future advances, and the mortgagor makes a 
second mortgage, with notice of the prior mortgage, the bank 
is not entitled to priority for future advances made after 
notice of the second mortgage. 

The survey of banking cannot be dismissed without a 
passing remark upon the important matter of liens. 

Ordinary banks have a general lieu, i.e,, the right of retain- 
ing, not only for the debt incurred, but for the general balances 
owing by the owner to the bank on all securities 
deposited with them in the ordinary course of 
banking business, unless there is an implied or express con- 
tract to the contrary. On negotiable securities this inchides 
a right to realise and recoup from proceeds ; with other 
securities a banker has no right of sale. No general lien 
arises where an asset is expressly pledged to meet a special 
liability, nor on property left at the bank for safe custody. 

The Scottish banking system is so different from the 
English that some brief observations are necessary. In 


Scottish 
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Scotland the essential features of banking are 

(1) the comparative freedom of note issues, and 

(2) the cash credit system. We have seen that 


in England the issue of bank notes is largely restricted. So 


also in Scotland the banks have to retain bullion against their 
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note issue. With respect to the cash credit system sureties 
are found for any customer requiring a loan, and the bank 
advances ready money, only charging interest upbn the daily 
debit balance. The object has been to enable the poor man 
to start in business, and others with limited means have been 
supplied with funds to develop their trade, which otherwise 
would largely suffer for lack of capital. Undoubtedly the 
system has been an immense boon to Scotland. 

The question of stamps pervades that of banking, so it is 
needful to remind readers that an ordinary agreement requires 
Stamps ^ stamp, which may be adhesive and should 

be affixed at the time of signing the agreement, 
but it can be stamped by an impressed stamp within fourteen 
days. A bill of lading requires a 6d. stamp ; a delivery 
order, a id. stamp ; and a dock warrant, a 3d. stamp, &c. 

It is well that the officers of our societies should realise 
how near some of their transactions are to banking. (See 
section ig, Industrial and Provident Societies 
Bankinjf. section, for powers possessed by 

societies.) Great care requires to be exercised 
in the receipt and payments of moneys for shares, loans, or 
penny bank, in order to prevent a violation of the rules, and 
an infringement of the Act. 

‘ No moneys can be paid out on demand ; proper notice is 
necessary, and such withdrawals require to be passed or 
agreed upon by the committee, and paid only to the author- 
ised person. If other than the member concerned should 
come for the money, a letter authorising such payment to be 
made should be sent to the committee, duly signed and 
witnessed. 

It is hoped that this brief record on such an important 
subject will be of some service to co-operators, and especially 

Reflections pioneers of new societies from time to 

time. Fortunes have been made from banking ; 
fortunes have been lost ; commercial crises have been caused 


Reflections. 
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through speculative bankers ; a nation’s credit has oiten been 
redeemed by the opportuneness of its bankers, but apart from 
these generalities there is no question that banks and bankers 
have rendered the greater part of capital active, D^.ad stock 
has been converted to activity, business has been expanded, 
and commodities cheapened. In these days the banks can 
exercise a great effect upon our trade and commerce in the 
application of their funds, and as co-02:>crators we can only 
hope for the dawn of the day when our kith and kin will 
dominate the financial arena, when co-operative banks lor 
the peo})lc, returning the immense profits of the business into 
the peo[)le’s pockets, will be an acconi-[)lished and enduring 
fact. 

Another view of Banking, with special reference to the 
C.W.S. Bank, is given in Appendix i, Section 4, which the 
student is urged to study in conjunction with this chapter as 
an aid to a more comprehensive knowledge of this subject. 
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Markets, Quality of Goods, and 
Sources of Supply. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 


Markets, Buying, and Quality of Goods. 


The Markets of the world are oi)en to the co-operative 
buyer. Notwithstanding the many attempts which have 
been made by private merchants, at the 
Close M^kets!^ private traders, to close some of the 

avenues of commerce to societies, no per- 
manent inconvenience has resulted. The daily requirements 
ot the members have been supplied, and co-operative pro- 
duction has been stimulated to an un])recedented degree. 
This happy issue is largely attributable to the unique and 
powerful position held by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies Limited, in maintaining the rights of co-operators 
and meeting the exigencies of those times with a dignity 
that reflects undoubted credit upon the movement. 

Markets may be divided, roughly, into three sections — 

home, colonial, and foreign. With regard to the last two. 

Colonial and Co-operative Wholesale Societies are the 

Foreign onlv co-operative organisations which can deal 

Markets. _ ^ n u ^ 

adequatel}" with them. 1 hey are really beyond 

the reach of distributwe societies. The purchases from 
those sources have to be on a very large scale to command 
attention, and can only be met by merchants or warehouse- 
men whose business it is to distribute in broken quantities 
to the retailer at a small margin of profit to cover the cost 
of importation, and other labour and capital charges. 

The retail co-operative buyer, then, has mostly to deal 
with the home markets, but there is no reason why he should 
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not keep himself closely in touch with all the incidences 
which lead up to the fluctuations in the price of commodities, 
so that, whilst he may not be in a position *to buy direct 
from the sources of supply, he may yet be able to denote by 
careful study the prices which goods ought to bring on the 
market. 

The main factors that influence the markets are — 

(i) Supply and demand. 

How the . (2) Speculators. 

Maricets are . . , 

Influenced. (3) Fluctuation in exchange values. 

(4) Finances. 

Necessarily the shortage of supplies will lead to an 
advance in the price of the goods, owing to the competition 
there will be to get hold of what there is. Sometimes this 
shortage is more apparent than real, inasmuch as speculators 
know the value of ** cornering to reduce the supplies belou' 
normal, and thus create a fictitious value which it is their 
purpose to grasp at the proper moment for their own 
advantage. 

On the whole, there is not much difiiculty in the matter 
of exchange values between countries with a gold standard 
coinage, but there can be no mint par of exchange between 
a gold standard country like ours and a silver-using country 
like China. The value of silver is in a constant state of 
fluctuation, and bankers are agreed that any attempt to fix 
a ratio between the two would only lead to confusion. 

There is no doubt that the condition of finances or banking 
has either a stimulating or a retarding influence upon com- 
merce. This is am])ly illustrated, on a smaller scale, by the 
operations of banking in Scotland and Ireland. If the rate 
of interest be high, industries are crippled, shortages ensue, 
and markets rise ; whilst, on the other hand, a low rate of 
interest and free circulation has the opposite effect. 

The home markets might be broadly divided into two 
sections — viz., producers and distributers — but this definition 
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would lead to contusion of thought if accepted, 
Jiaricets. within the co-operative movement there is a 

combination of the two qualities. 

The markets open to the co-operative buyer may be 
considered as follows : — 

(i) Co-operative sources. 

Sourcesf^''^® (2) Private sources. 

The co-operative sources form two distinct 
phases of the movement — 

(1) Consumption the basis of wealth. 

(2) Production the basis of wealth. 

The former is represented by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies Limited, which are both producers and distributers, 
and which are entirely owned and controlled by the federated 
distributive societies, the profits being divided amongst 
consumers only ; whilst the latter is composed of productive 
societies, chiefly producing all the goods they sell, and whose 
capital is subscribed, variously, by societies and individuals, 
and the profits mostly shared between capital, labour,, and 
custom. 

The ramifications of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies 
are almost illimitable. Certainly to tabulate them at this 
point would mean that some revision would be necessary in 
a short time, so rapid are the developments of the institution. 
For a full list of these the student is referred to the Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual ” for the current year, 
while the “ Labour Co-partnership Year Book ” gives a 
brief resume of the work of the ])roductive societies. The 
former have warehouses in the chief centres, and depots in 
outlying districts, with a large number of travellers repre- 
senting each department ; whilst the latter do their trade 
almost exclusively by travellers and exhibitions. 

It sometimes happens that societies located in agri- 
cultural districts are compelled bv force of circumstances to 
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purchase home products from their own 
Supplies members, or farmers in the distmct, or some 
co-operative agricultural association. It is a 
matter of reciprocity. Especially is this so with respect to 
farm, garden, and dairy produce. To this no grievous 
objection can be taken. Indeed, it would perhaps be more 
to the advantage of co-operators if a livelier interest were 
taken in the stimulation of home-grown agricultural products. 
There is a wide field open to the supply of cattle, fresh butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, fruit, vegetables, honey, and milk. 
There are some farmers’ co-operative associations, mostly in 
the eastern counties, that are successfully conducting busi- 
nesses on these lines. 

The old border-line of specialisation in districts has 
almost broken down. The demands of the large industrial 
centres has made it im]')erative that general 
Markets. supplies should be had from local warehouses. 

In many respects this is an advantage, saving 
travelling and transit expenses. 

With so great a variety of trades within the co-operative 
movement, each has its own method of buying and sources 
of supply. It should be distinctly understood that the open 
market is the last resort of the co-operative buyer. It may 
be necessary to go to the quayside for fish, to the cattle 
market for cattle, or to otlier markets to get other goods not 
procurable from co-o])erative sources ; but the reason for so 
doing should be beyond question. 

Too much may be made of the open market, as against 
the co-operative market. Carried to extremes it is 
Reflections reprehensible, and means the reversal of the 
on Buying. policy that brought the Wholesale and pro- 

ductive societies into existence. Just as shopkeepers make 
leading lines to entice customers, so wholesale houses offer 
special inducements to attract co-operative buyers, their 
ultimate object being to recoup themselves in other directions. 
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This system of trading should be severely tabooed, and as 
a retail society expects the loyal support of its members, so 
co-operative * institutions ought to command unswerving 
confidence and loyalty on the part of the buyer. 

The co-operative buyer who, without strong reasons, 
passes co-operative sources of supply incurs a heavy responsi- 
bility, and cannot be said to be serving the best interests of 
his society or its members. Co-operation in buying, and in 
manufacture, ought to be regarded as essential, and as 
economical as selling. Every purchase outside, that can be 
made from within, weakens our position and strengthens 
that of our opponents. 

Buyers should, therefore, be in sympathetic touch with 
the movement, understand its principles, and make it their 
duty to assist in the development of the institutions which 
have been inaugurated to cater for the wants of co-operators. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Societies were formed for 
many reasons, among others — 

(a) Self-defence. 

(^) To secure better terms lor retail societies. 

(c) To concentrate the needs of the movement. 

The success of these societies entirely depends upon the 
support accorded by co-operative buyers, and their customers. 

Coupled with these, there are the co-operative productive 
societies, which have for their object the emancipation of the 
worker, infinite in variety, and numerous, mostly relying upon 
the trade and goodwill of co-operators. (See Chapters XIII. 
to XVII., “ lndu.strial Co-operation.'’) 

Buying should at ail times be regarded in the light of a 
sacred trust, and not undertaken with a light heart or in a 
careless spirit. 

Every purchasing contract* should be so carefully and 
intelligently made as to bear the most stringent scrutiny. 
Bargains ought to be religiously carried out, even if disadvan- 
tageous ; otherwise the buyer will place himself under an 


* See Appendix Ai, Section 5. 
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obligation to the merchant, which may prove awkward in the 
future. He should avoid any action that may compromise 
him with those with whom he has business relations; in short, 
every step taken should be above rej^roach. 

The position of a buyer to a society is somewhat different 
to what it is in the private trade. With the latter every 
nerve is strained to increase returns and profits 
A Buyer’s of business, not always on the lines of fair 
theTwovement.” representation. The unprincipled method, too, 
of offering certain lines below cost price is 
exceedingly deceptive, and misleading to the public. In 
these things the co-operative buyer needs to exercise much 
precaution and judgment. With him, moral considerations 
enter into every transaction. Attention has to be given to 
the purity, quality of goods, and the conditions under which 
they are produced. He becomes a co-partner in a great 
social movement, and he should know the commercial value 
of commodities to such a nicety as to discriminate between 
what is harmful or beneficial to the body corporate. In 
this respect co-operative sources of supply will be of material 
service to him. 

The growth of a society’s business, in this competitive age, 
largely depends upon the tact and skill of the buyer. He 
The Quallfica- ^ thoroughly practical acquaintance 

tions 0! a with the technicalities of his trade ; understand 
the conditions underlying the constant change 
of markets, so as to take advantage of low quotations when 
an advance is imminent ; and possessed with as much tact, 
foresight, and judgment as will ensure successful buying. 

He sliould possess unlimited powers of restraint ; be 
unaffected by flattery and cajolery of merchants and travellers. 
A good memory for detail and a systematic method of doing 
his work are indis]>ensable. 

To exhibit at all times those gentlemanly qualities of 
courtesy and politeness, whether in or out of the market, 
seems superfluous to mention. 
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Those qualities are equally applicable to all trades, though 
special accomplishments may be necessary in textile buyers, 
such as natural taste and special study of the vagaries and 
fickleness of fashion. 


The first essential in good buying is to have a clear and 
well-defined conception of — 


When, What, 
and flow 
to Pay. 


(a) The class of goods that are required in the 
neighbourhood in which the store is situa- 
ted, and 


{h) The quantities that can readily be dis]josed of 
to advantage. 

The requirements of districts vary considerably, and what 
may be good and saleable stock in one locality will prove to 
be unsaleable in others, consequently a careful survey of the 
particular needs of the district must be made. 

For example, in the North, Danish butter is the rule, 
together with smaller quantities of Irish and farmers’ country 
butter ; while in the South they use French and Italian fresh 
butter. Colonial and Irish, and there is a greater demand for 
cheap stuff. 

Canadian and States cheese in the North, with a very 
large consumption of Cheshire, and a small proportion of 
other kinds. In the South, the major portion is Canadian 
and States cheese, and, in varying proportions. Cheddar, 
Gorgonzola, Edam, Gondas. &x. 

In the North, Irish and American rolls are generally used 
green, as well as home-fed ; in the South, smoked bacon is 
the rule — Canadian, Danish, and Irish, in sides with bones in. 

Sugar in the North is sold in large and small white crystals 
and granulated ; a very small quantity of Demerara is used, 
and no yellow crystals. On the other hand, in the South, 
yellow crystals, granulated, and very large quantities of 
Demerara ; cubes, as in the North, but no white crystals. 

In the North, they use small currants and Sultanas, with 
a very small proportion of Valencias. In the South. 
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Valencias take first place, Sultanas second, and bold currants 
are used. 

Butchers’ meat is generally hoine-slauglttered in the 
North, with a very small proportion of colonial ; while in 
the South one-third is colonial and two-thirds town killed. 
Oil shops are scarce in the North, but common in the South ; 
and, to a large extent, draperies, clothing, and boots are of 
more stylish and lighter sorts than in the North. 

Stocks may be subdivided into perishable, semi-perishable, 
and non-perishable according to the nature of the goods. 

After having arrived at the conclusion that it is either 
necessary or expedient to buy, the next consideration would 
be when, how, and where to buy. 

The prudent buyer will carefully weigh every cir- 
cumstance. When goods can be produced ad libitum 
moderate buying should always be the rule, and the quantities 
that will command the most favourable terms in price and 
carriage should never be departed from. 

With ])erishable goods, the greatest care must be exercised, 
not to exceed the quantity that can be reasonably expected 
to be sold to advantage, having regard to the season of the 
year and local circumstances. 

The buyer should take note of, and classify in his mind, 
goods that are affected in the reverse order by the same cause. 

Cause and effect are indissolubly joined, operating in 
opposite directions with different articles. There may seem to 
be no possible connection between liams and onions, but the 
person who stated that if he knew the course one would take 
he could })rophesy what would hapj>en to the other was not 
fiu: wrong, as the weather operates upon them inversely. 

Again, articles that seem to have no connection with one 
another are affected by the same causes, being produced in 
the same countries and subject to the same conditions. As 
instances of this, it may be pointed out that cotton and corn, 
sugar and chicory, are similarly afiected. 
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Fashion must also be dealt with, and in this connection it 
must be remembered that it applies equally to food as with 
The Effect of '* dress. The human system requires, and loves, 
Changes. change ; this operates upon the community, 
and in turn upon trade. 

For example, the public taste seems to have completely 
changed in the matter of salt ; th# demand is now for food 
that is perfectly fresh and saltless. The food of twenty years 
ago would be ruthlessly condemned to-day. The successful 
buyer will, therefore, have to try and gauge the trend of 
public taste, and may at times have to anticipate a little, 
although, as a rule, it is not policy to l)e in the van in this 
particular. Care should, however, be taken to avoid the 
mistake of confusing private with the public taste. A buyer’s 
personal taste may differ materially from that of his cus- 
tomers, and he must not. fall into the error of allowing his 
own taste to interfere with his duty to his clients. 

It is very important to see that comparisons are faithfully 
made, and that the “ unit is the same in every instance, and 
the conditions similar. Sellers try and make the 
Comparisons. value ’’ of an article appear as low as 

possible, and consequently all the evidences must be care- 
fully considered, otherwise the transaction may not be as 
beneficial as it seemed, and the apparent low ])rice may be 
more than discounted. 

As “ custom of the trade ” is a legal defence, the buyer 
ought to make himself conversant with the rules that govern 
the trade of the article he purposes buying, and 
Trade Custoiiis. conditions that are attached to the trans- 
action. It should be clearly understood what discounts 
or allowances are included in the price ; whether the cost of 
carriage is borne by the seller or buyer, and if the buyer, 
where from. Supposing the goods are of foreign manufacture, 
by whom Ihe freight and port charges are payable ; whether 
the weight, measure, or count is actual or nominal. 
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A record should, ol course, be made of every transaction. 

The card system, with particulars of the class 
R^ords. goods ordered, quantities, price, date of 

delivery, &c., is commended as a memorative. 

The careful buyer will have to be on his guard against the 
artificial demand that is sometimes created by heavy adver- 
tising, and, though it may be his duty to 
Artificialities. , ^ ^ ^ 

supply his customers with what they want, it 

is also his duty to his society, and to himself, to weigh up the 
probabilities of the permanency of the demand. He will 
have to remember that oftentimes the demand will only 
last as long as the advertising continues, and will buy accord- 
ingly. Some years ago we were met at every turn with an 
injunction to ask for a certain article, and see that we got it, 
whereas now, if we asked for it, it could not be procured. 

It will be wise to keep in mind the fact that the lowest 
priced article is not necessarily the most economical, and 
that the heavy demand for cheaper priced goods generally 
causes them to be proportionately dearer than they should be. 

The object aimed at should be satisfaction to the user, and 
only on these lines can a business be built up and maintained. 
The catchpenny trade has no permanency about it, and 
ought to be ignored, as the public, who are the ultimate judges, 
know what they want and what it is worth. 

Never try to trade upon the credulity of customers, it will 
not pay in the end, and such conduct ought not to find a place 
in the co-operative commonwealth. One of the most success- 
ful business men of the last century left it on record that his 
success was due to the fact that his customers “ always came 
back.^^ 

Speaking generally, it is a mistake for the buyer in the 
retail business to speculate. This temptation must be rigidly 
The Limits of guarded against ; in the long run, it hardly 
Speculation, succeeds, as the habit grows, and usually 

over-reaches itself. 
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Nevertheless, there a^e times and seasons when it may be 
suicidal not to anticipate the legitimate requirements of a 
society, and opportunities may pass never to return. 

Before doing so, however, the prudent buyer will carefully 
weigh all the dominating factors, with probable results. In 
the case of produce of a seasonable chaiacter, every care 
should be taken to ascertain the conditions and climate of 
the exporting countries. 

Very frequently a shortage in one country is made up by 
excess in another, and this aspect of the question must engage 
attention. 

A drought in one centre of production may seriously 
curtail growth, whilst in another part of the world the con- 
ditions may be favourable for heavy cro]>s, which will more 
than compensate for the shortage elsewhere. 

It should be remembered that there are very few articles 
of consumption that are produced exclusively in any one part 
of the earth, and that new markets are continually being 
brought into existence. 

It should be borne in mind that, as a rule, heavy crops are 
usually followed by light ones, and that nature works by 
The Economics extremes. The highest tide is followed by the 
of Buying. lowest ebb, and the laws that govern nature 
rule in commerce. 

When high prices obtain through scarcity, it is necessary 
to exercise great caution, and supplies should be replenished 
judiciously. 

** Coming events cast their shadow before.** The effect 
of a good crop is usually discounted long before it is actually 
reaped, and the reverse of this is equally true, as short crops 
generally make themselves felt early. 

Regard must also be had to the possibilities of substituting 
one commodity for another ; an illustration of this may be 
cited of a lard speculator being ruined, because. 
Alternatives, although carefully calculating the position of 
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that article, he overlooked the great number of possible 
substitutes. 

Then, again, it must not be forgotten that the public will 
not pay over a certain price for an article other than a necessity, 
and this may result in an almost complete stagnation in that 
branch of trade. A very marked instance of this kind took 
place a few years ago, when currants, which cannot be sub- 
stituted, and are only grown in Greece, rose very considerably 
in price, and the public refusing to res]^oiid brought ruin to 
a large number of firms. 

No trouble should therefore be spared to arrive at the 
actual facts as early as possible. Thanks to the enterprise 
of the press, the markets of the world are within the reach of 
everyone, and very little exclusive information is now to be 
obtained. Whilst it sometimes happens that inspired 
information '' gets its way into the press, it may generally be 
taken for granted that the reports are in the main correct 
and reliable. A constant study of the market reports is 
therefore essential, and no business man can afford to ignore 
them. At least one good trade journal should be carefully 
studied, if the buyer wishes to keep abreast of the times. 

Glossary of Terms used In Business. 


A I First-class. 

A. R All risks. 

A/S Account sales. 

B/D Bank Draft. 

B/L Bill of lading. 

B. P Bills payable. 

B. R Bills receivable. 

. C. & D Price includes collection at starting 

point and delivery. 

C. & F Price includes cost of the article and 

freight. All charges from ship's deck 
payable by buyer. 
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C.F. & I Price includes cost of article, freight, 

, and insurance. All other charges 

paid by buyer. 

C.I.F. & C Cost, insurance, freight, and commission. 

C.P Carriage paid. 

C /P Charter party. 

C. O.D Cash on delivery at the appointed place. 

Ctge Cartage. 

D /A Documents attached. 

D /D Demand draft. 

D. P Duty paid and included in price. 

Ex Ship Buyer pays all charges from level 6i 

ship's deck. 

Ex Quay Seller pays all quay charges. 

F.A.A Free of all average. 

F.A.S Free alongside ship. 

F.A.Q Fair average quality. 

F.F.A Free from alongside ship. 

F.O.B Free on board ship. 

F.O.K Free on rail. 

F.O.T Free on trucks. 

F. P.A Free of particular average. 

G. A General average. 

G.O.R Good ordinary brand. 

in /m Made merchantable. 

O. R Owner's risk. 

Original weights . . . Buyer pays lor the weight at point 
where goods originated. 

P. V Petite Vitesse ; goods train. 

S.S Steamship. 

(s.s.) or S.V Sailing ship. 

S. to S Station to station. 


For extended references to trade and market terms, &Cw. 
see Appendix A2, Section 5. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Sources of Supply. 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Groceries and Provisions. 

Wheat is grown in nearly every quarter of the globe, but 
mainly on the American Continent. Roughly speaking, one 
fifth of the world's supply is contributed by the 
States and Canada, but new sources are being 
constantly opened up. Australia, India, and Argentina have 
become heavy exporters within recent years. 

Flour is now principally made in England, as it is found 
that a blend of wheats is best suited for the 
purpose. Comparatively little flour is im- 
ported into Great Britain at present. 

Our chief supply of butter comes from Denmark, which 
exports about 50,000 tons per annum, and, measured by the 
standard of either population or area, it is by 
far the largest butter-producing country in the 
world. Ireland is steadily improving her methods, and is 
likely to become a keen competitor for supremacy in the near 
future. Canada, Australia, and Argentina also send us large 
quantities, whilst Siberia is fast becoming a centre of butter 
production. 

The sugar cane is grown in most tropical climates, but we 
trade mostly with Java, Cuba, and Brazil. Beet sugar is 
extracted from the white beet, which is ex- 
tensively grown in Germany, Russia, France, 
and Austria. The quantity of sugar produced is about 
fons per annum, 46 per cent of which is extracted 


Butter. 


Sugar. 
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from cane, and 54 per ceLt from beet. The United States, 
with their possessions, the Sandwich Islands and Cuba, 
produce abdut 1,980,000 tons of cane and beet sugars. 
Great Britain holds the record for consumption at present, 
which is about 781bs, per head of population. The value of 
sugar imported, as shown by the Board of Trade returns for 
1904, was — unrefined, beetroot, £4,476,408; cane and other 
sorts, £2,985,669. 


Syrup and 
Treacle. 


These are by-products of sugar refining. 


England and Ireland have always been noted for their 
bacon, but for quantity and the lower-priced article in popular 
demand we depend upon America, where pigs 
are largely bred, cured, killed, and marketed on 
scientific principles. Some idea can be formed of the trade 
when it is pointed out that as many as 40,000,000 hogs have 
been killed in a year. During recent years Denmark and 
Canada have become active competitors for our trade, and 
as the bacon produced in these countries is milder cured aiid 
better flavoured than American, the demand for it is on the 
increase. The old-fashioned method of heavily salting the 
meat is dying out, and the Danes claim that by a process 
known as auto-curing — «.e., injecting brine into bacon — it 
can be consumed within a week from the killing of the pig. 
Good bacon has a thin rind, white, firm fat, bright flesh, and 
should be free from taint. Exposure to strong light should 
be avoided, as it causes loss of colour and flavour. The 
variety of cuts is almost numberless, but Cumberland, 
Wiltshire, and bellies are the most useful and profitable. 

Hams are cured like bacon, cut in many ways, are largely 
affected by the weather, and require careful attention, as 
they will not keep so long as bacon, and their 
thickness naturally makes them more diflScult 

to cure. 

Lard, properly speaking, is the fat that surrounds the 
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kidneys of the pig, but in reality it is composed of every kind 
of fat that can possibly be obtained by render- 
ing. We almost wholly depend uY)on America 
for our supply of lard ; the quantity produced in this country 
is very small, compared with the consumption. Two sorts 
are imported, viz., refined original or prime steam lard. The 
latter is refined in this country, and before it is considered 
fit for use it is often rendered down and mixed with “ home ” 
lard. Some years ago the imported lard was largely adul- 
terated with cottonseed oil, but, thanks to the vigilance of our 
authorities, this is now a thing of the past. The adulterated 
article is known by some fancy name such as lardine, lard 
compound, &c. In continental countries lard is largely used 
instead of butter. Speculation in lard is very violent, and 
in consequence frequent fluctuations in price take place. It 
has been known to change in value five times in one week. 
The annual production of lard in America exceeds half-a- 
million tons, about half of which is exported to this country 
and the Continent. 

The quantity of cheese exported last season from the 

United States only amounted to about half the total of five 

vears ago. Canada has, however, enormouslv 

Cheese. - o » 

increased her output, and we draw the major 

portion of our requirements from that country. We receive 

annually from four to five, million pounds* worth from 

America and Canada, in addition to which we obtain supplies 

from the Continent and have our own home productions. 

Actual experience alone can teach how to distinguish the 
various sorts, a knowledge of the distinctive flavours being 
necessary to determine the origin of any tea. 
The following may prove useful as a rough 

guide : — 

The teas used in this country come almost entirely from 
India, Ceylon, Java, and China; those from other sources 
being mainly of an experimental nature. The three former 
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countries send black '' tea only ; China sends both “ black ” 
and “ green '' teas. 

Indian, Ceylon, and Java teas are divided into two 
divisions, viz., whole leaf and broken leaf, which further are 
classified as under : — 

Leaf Teas. 

Flowery Pekoe, consisting of finest leaf only, usually 
made with the natural “ down preserved, so as to give the 
bright golden-orange appearance known as tip.’* Orange 
Pekoe comes next, with an even twisted leaf, generally well 
tipped, but not always so. Pekoe, a lower grade than -Orange 
Pekoe, with a bolder leaf and fewer tips, sometimes none, 
but equals Orange Pekoe for liquoring qualities. Pekoe 
Souchong, as its name implies, is an intermediate grade 
between Pekoe and Souchong, is generally below Pekoe in 
price, but has often a more useful liquor than a second-rate 
Pekoe. Souchong, a bold rough-leaf tea, usually thin 
liquoring, but occasionally thick or pungent. 

Broken Leaf. 

These are the broken leaf varieties of the classes mentioned 
above, as will be understood from the title. 

Indian Teas. 

Indian Teas vary according to the district where grown. 
Assam teas are the best, having strong, brisk, and full liquors, 
with great pungency ; the leaf is well made, of a greyish- 
black colour with a shade of brown. Dooars are thick strong 
liquoring teas With a brownish -black leaf. Cachars approach 
Dooars in character, but are inferior somewhat in quality. 
Sylhet teas have generally thick, heavy, flavourless liquors, 
with a blackish leaf. Darjeelings are the most flavoury of 
Indian teas, with thinnish, pungent liquors ; the flavour 
approaches that of a wild currant. Kangras are on the 
style of Darjeelings. Travancore tea approaches a low- 
grown Ceylon tea in character. Wynaad teas are thin and 
“ green ” in liquor, and generally are poor in quality. 


15 
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Ceylon Teas. 

These may be divided into two classes — hill-grown, having 
the rich flavoury true Ceylon character in liquor ; low-grown, 
having thick, heavy liquors, deficient in flavour. 

Java Teas. 

These teas have a distinctive flavour of their own, but in 
the better grades approach the Assam sorts ; are more 
** tippy ” than Indians generally. 

China Teas. 

China teas comprise '' black and red leaf Congous, 
scented teas, and “ greens.” The “ black leaf ” Congous, or 
Monings, come from the Northern district, and comprise the 
Ningchou, Kintuck, and Canfa classes, which possess evenly 
twisted greyish-brown leaf, with soft, delicate flavoured, and 
aromatic liquors. The “ red leaf ” Congous, or Kaisows, are 
from the Southern district, and consist of the Seumooi 
Panyong, Saryune, and Souchong classes, with Newmakes 
and Paklins. Kaisows have a reddish-black leaf, bolder than 
the Monings, with stronger, brisker liquors, and slightly 
smoky or tarry flavour. Paklins art* thick, dull teas, with 
even, small, blackish-grey leaf. Paklums arc an inferior 
variety of Paklin. 

Scented teas comprise Caper, an olive-green shotty leaf 
tea, sometimes with a black glazed appearance, highly 
st'tuited ; Canton Orange Pekoe, a large spidery leaf tea, 
from one to two inches in length, and scented. Foochow 
Orange Pekoes arc very small in leaf, of a dark green coloui, 
and highly scented. 

Green teas comprise two classes, which may be either 
Moyune, a bright green coloured leaf, or Ping Suey, a bluish 
green coloured leaf. (Sow-mee is a form of Ping Suey.) 
Tlie former being the finer grade. The two classes consist 
of Gunpowder, a curly shotty leaf tea, with pale yellow 
liquor of very astringent character; Hyson and Young 
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Hyson, the. natural leaf of the tea, evenly twisted, with 
liquor similar to that of Gunpowder. 

Oolong te^s, although coining chiefly from Formosa, are 
classed as China teas. They have a large coarse yellow-brown 
leaf, with a yellow-brown liquor, thin and nutty flavoured. 

Coffee is not much in favour in England, and is a declining 
quantity, mainly because of the care and trouble necessary to 
^ produce a good cup of this refreshing and exhila- 

rating beverage. Compared with Continental 
Europe and America, the consumption of coffee is particular!}/ 
small, and is less than ilb. per head per annum, as against 
81bs. or gibs, in some countries. We draw onr chief supplies 
from the East and West Indies. 

Cocoa is made from the seeds or berries of a tree that 


grows principally in South America, which, after being fer- 
mented, are sun-dried. On arrival in this 
country the husks or shells are removed, and 
the beans are roasted in much the same way as coffee. The 
surplus fat is then extracted, after which the bean is ground 
to a powder. Possibly no article of commerce has been 
adulterated more than cocoa, but the public are urgent in 
their demand for purity, in consequence of which the con- 
sumption is on the increase. 

Enormous developments have taken place within recent 


Preserved 

Goods. 


years in preserved foods. The process being 
comparatively easy, we are enabled to enjoy 
fruits out of season, at prices within the reach 


of all. 


The heaviest “ pack '' of salmon is that which reaches us 
from the Pacific Coast alone. As many as 5,000,000 cases of 
48 tins each have been packed or preserved in 
a single season, but on account of over-fishing 
the quantity is now much less than it was a few years ago. 
The principal districts are the Columbia and Fraser rivers, 
Puget Sound, and the Alaskan Coast. Each of these districts 
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produce a class ol salmon peculiar to itself, varying consider- 
ably in colour, flavour, and size. The finest Salmon are those 
of the Columbia river, but as the fish is of a pale colour, it is 
not appreciated in this country. Next in order of merit 
comes the Sockeye species, caught in the Fraser river, which 
both suits the taste of the public and pleases the eye. The 
largest quantity comes from Alaska, but the quality is the 
poorest, because the water is too cold for the fish to thrive in. 
The texture of the fish is poor, the flavour very indifferent, 
and cheapness is the only merit it possesses. 

The better qualities of sardines are produced in France, 
but the cheaper goods, packed in poorer oil, 
come from Portugal and Spain. Norway also 
supplies us with an increasing quantity of sardines. 

Meats are packed in Chicago and neighbour- 
hood, as also are ox and lunch tongues. 

Rabbits* Rabbits come mainly from Australia. 

Frozen meat reaches us in large quantities from America, 
though mutton comes ])rincipally from Australia 
and Argentina. 

Live cattle are shipped from the United States and Canada 
in very large consignments. The quantity ex- 
ported from that country is about 600,000 yearly. 


Sardines. 


Meats. 


Frozen Meat. 


Live Cattle. 


Canned 

Fruits. 


Fruits, &c. 

These come chiefly from California, as the climate of that 
country is very favourable for the production 
of every kind of fruit. Apricots, peaches, and 
pears are the chief products. Pines are packed 
in the Singapore district only. 

At present we receive our main supply of tomatoes from 
Italy, America, and France. During recent 
Tonmtoes. years the former has nearly displaced the latter 
countries. 
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Raisins. 


Currants are grown exclusively in Greece, all attempts to 

grow this species of grape elsewhere having ended in failure. 

Dried grapes are gathered in bunches, dded in 

Fruits— the sun, stalked and winnowed, and, with the 
Currants. ^ x i • xi. 

exception of the cleaning process, they are 

ready for consumption. The better qualities are grown on 

the banks of the Gulf of Corinth, whence the name currant is 

derived. In addition to those used for food, a considerable 

quantity is used for making wine. 

Raisins arc dried grapes, and the different grades take 
their names either from the species to which they belong or 
from the district in which they are grown. 
Sultana raisins are grown in Turkey mostly, 
but a small quantity is produced in Greece. Valencia raisins 
are grown in Spain, and the distinctive colour is given by 
dipping them in a solution of hot lye. 

Muscatels come principally from the district of Malaga, 
in Spain, but California and Australia now pro- 
duce large quantities, as the muscat grape is 

easily grown. 

Figs are cultivated in nearly all hot climates, but our 
market is supplied almost entirely by Turkey. 
Greece and Spain, however, send us a small 
quantity of a poorer description. 

A few years ago we drew our supplies of these from France ; 
then Bosnian plums became popular, but recently California 
has entered the lists, and has become a large 
aiid”prunes. contributor, as the soil and climate there are 
suitable to the growth of this class of fruit. 

Dried apricots, peaches, greengages, and pears reach us 
Irom California. 


Muscatels. 


The English supply falling much short of our needs, 
Fresh Canada yields our main supply of apples, whilst 

Apples. receive fair quantities from America, Aus- 

tralia, California, Belgium, France, and Spain. 
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Pears. 


Oranges. 


Tomatoes. 


Bananas. 


Lemons. 


Grapes. 


Pears are imported from the Continent of 
Europe. 

Oranges reach us from many quarters of the 
globe, but those from Spain constitute our main 
supply. 

Tomatoes arrive in the main from the Canary 
Islands and Spain. 

Bananas are exported to us from the Canary Islands, but 
recently large quantities have come from the 
West Indies. 

Lemons are grown principally in Sicily, whilst 
small quantities come from Spain. 

Grapes are exported from Almeria, in Spain, where they 
grow in great profusion ; earlier varieties come 
from Portugal. 

^ Enormous quantities of onions are imported by this 
country. The earliest to reach our shores are from Egypt 
and Portugal, Spain following with her supply, 
Onions. whilst Continental Euro]>e also sends us a large 

quantity. 

Rice, the stajde food of hall the human race, is not much 
consumed in our country, and rice cleaning as an industry is 
almost extinct here. Nearly all rice is now 

Rice. 

Imported in a cleaned state. We draw our 
supplies of rice from India, Japan, Java, Italy, and America. 

Sago is the pith ol palm trees grown in the 
Far East, ana reaches us iroin Singapore. 
Tapioca is extracted from a root largely resembling our 
parsnips, that is grown in most tropical climates, 
but more especiall}^ in the Straits Settlements 


Sago. 


Tapioca. 


and Penang. 

Arrowroot is the starch extracted from a root that grows 

in the West Indies, notably in Bermuda and 
Arrowroot. _ 

Jamaica. 

Barcelona nuts — the nut mostly favoured in this country — 
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are grown in the district of Reus in Spain, and shipped at 
Tarragona. It is a kind of hazel nat, cultivated 
on a large scale, and kiln dried, 

Brazil nuts, as implied by their name, are grown in Brazil. 

Almonds are grown in the East of Europe, chiefly in 
Sjiain, from whence we import the kinds best known in 
England as Valencias and Jordans. 

Castor oil nuts are grown in Africa and America. 

The ground nuts that reach this country are grown in 
West Africa, but they also grow in profusion in ^ther parts 
of the world. 

Chestnuts come largely from Spain, whilst walnuts are 
imported from France and Italy. 

By far the major portion of the tobacco used 
Tobacco. in England is grown in the Southern States of 
America. 

For supplementary lists ot sources of supply, with months 
in which goods are on the market in this country, refer to 
Appendices i and 2, section 5. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Tests for Quality. 

Groceries, &c. 

Arrowroot is frequently adulterated with common 
starches, or sometimes these cheaper starches may even 
be sold alone instead of arrowroot. 

The poorer starches may be recognised 
immediately under the microscope owing to the peculiar 
shape of the granules of arrowroot, which are entirely 
different in appearance to the granules of other starches. 

For practical purposes, however, the following tests 
are generally sufficient to detect impurity : — 

(1) When boiled with a little weak sulphuric acid in a 
test-tube, pure Maranta arrowroot gives off no odour, but 
in the case of potato and other cheap flours there is a dis- 
tinctly disagreeable odour present. 

(2) If potato starch be shaken up with a little rectified 
spirits of wine (pure alcohol) in a test-tube and the liquid 
tasted, there will be noticed a disagreeable and acrid taste. 
If arrowToot be treated in a similar manner there will be no 
taste beyond that of the pure alcohol. 

Alum is sometimes used to adulterate baking powder. 
In order to detect it the test mentioned under flour and 
Baking bread for the detection of alum can be used^ 

Powder. course allowing all effervescence to 

cease before adding the carbonate of ammonia solution. 

Butter, according to the law, must consist solely of the 
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fat obtained from cream. Cheaper butters, however, are 
Butter frequently sold a.iulterated with fats of poorer 

quality and less price. These fats, of which 
margarine is the most important, can be detected by the 
following rough tests : — 

(1) Fill a test-tube fuii of the suspected butter, place it 
in a beaker of boiling water until the butter is entirely 
melted. It will be at once noticed that there are two layers 
of liquid in the tube. The bottom one consists of water, 
salt, and whey. The top one, if the sample is pure, will bt 
perfectly clear fat. That is fat that has just one melting 
point ; if, however, margarine is present then pieces of 
solid fat will be seen floating about, because margarine 
does not melt until the heat is much stronger than is 
necessary to melt butter. 

This test can be observed, also, by heating the test-tube 
until the whole is liquid, and then setting it aside and 
observing it from time to time as it cools. If puie the fat 
will solidify in one juece, but if margarine is present then 
the solidification will commence by flakes and tiien lum})S 
of fat floating about, and finally the whole will solidify. 

(2) A very quick but also very rough test for margarine 
is as follows : — Procure some cotton thread and pleat it, then 
draw it through the sample of butter. Ignite one end of it, 
and when it is well alight, blow it out, and notice the smell 
of the smoke. If it smells like a freshly extinguislied tallow 
candle then margarine is present. Butter gives off no diS' 
agreeable odour under these circumstances. 

Another important adulterant of butter is water. 
Although there is a certain amount allowed to be present, 
yet this amount is often exceeded. To determine the per- 
centage of water proceed as follows : — Place in a weighed 
evaporating dish a certain weight of butter. Put the dish 
into an oven and allow it to remain there until it is noticed 
that there is no more steam coming out of the dish. This 
indicates that all the water has been driven off. Allow the 
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dish to cool and carefully weigh it. The loss in weight is 
the amount of water contained in the weight of butter taken, 
and it is easy to calculate the percentage of water present 
from those figures. 


Lard. 


Example, 

Weight of dish ozs. 

Weight of dish and butter 2i ozs. before heating. 

„ . „ 2| ozs. after 

Loss in weight J oz. 

That is I oz. of butter has lost J oz. of its weight, or per- 
4 100 

centage ~ x = 4 ^ ^oo ^ of water. 

I I 

Lard is nearly always pure, but the test given under 
butter, of melting a tube full of the butter, is the only rough 
method which can be applied to lard. In 
the case of pure lard, however, there should 
be only one layer of liquid and that should be perfectly 
clear. 

Cinnamon is the bark of a tree cultivated chiefly in 
Ceylon, and beh'iiging to the laurel family. The bark is 
obtained from branches about three years old. 
These are cut off, split lengthwise, and the 
bark carefully peeled off. The strips are rolled one inside 
the other and dried in the sun. The resulting sticks are 
lighi brown in colour, of the thickness of an ordinary ])encil, 
and have a sweet taste and aromatic smell. The cinnamon 
stick, when broken, breaks with an uneven fibrous margin. 

Ca^sia is the bark of another tree belonging to the same 
family. It is sometimes substituted for the chea})er 
qualities of cinnamon, but it can be easily 
distinguished by its darker colour, stronger 
and bitter taste, its thickness, and also when it is broken 
it breaks with a clean fracture similar to glass. 

Ground Cassia, however, may be substituted for or 


Cinnamon. 


Cassia. 
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added to ground cinnamon. Flour which has been baked 
and thus browned has also been added. 

Adulteration, however, such as these two drugs are 
subject to can only be detected by the use of a microscope 
and by an expert analyst. 

Cloves are the flower bud of the clove tree, and are 
plucked when bright red in colour, and allowed to dry in 
^ the sun. The best cloves are plump, heavy, 

and dark brown in colour, and, when slightly 
nipped or scraped with the finger nail, exude a small drop 
of oil. Inferior cloves are lighter both in colour and weight, 
and in appearance are very shrivelled, and, from being 
poorer in oil, have a feebler taste and odour. 

Coffee as generally sold — that is ground and roasted- 
may be adulterated with chicory, carrots, }>arsnips, and 
various other roots. These roots when they 
have been roasted and ground, look very like 
ground coffee, and thus a small quantity may be added without 
• attracting attention. None of them, however, resemble 
coffee under the microscope, and they can all be detected 
by the use of that instrument. 

Chicory, however, is the chief adulterant, and it may be 
detected as follows: — Drop a pinch of pure coffee into a 
beaker full of w^ater, then add a pinch of the suspected coffee 
to water in another beaker. If chicory is present the colour 
of the water in the beaker will darken much quicker than 
the water in that beaker containing the pure coffee. This 
test depends on the fact that w^hen chicory is added burnt 
sugar is also added to keep the colour of the sample, and it 
is the burnt sugar present that darkens the water so quickly. 
Coffee may be tested roughly in several ways. For instance 
when pure coffee is pressed between the fingers it should 
not cake, as it would were burnt sugar present. When 
pure coffee is placed on a plate and moistened with a fev 
drops of cold water the particles should not soften as they 
would f they were adulterated as above. 
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To increase the weight coffee is sometimes adulterated 
with iron rust in a fine powder. This can be detected by 
drawing a magnet through the mixture. 

. Chicory is liable to be adulterated with nearly all the 
adulterants of coffee. Indeed, when adulteration of coffee 


Chicory. 


(other than by chicory) takes place it is 
generally the chicory that has been adulterated 


before it has been added to coffee to be sold as a mixture of 


coffee and chicory. 

Sometimes cocoa may be adulterated with* chicory and 
burnt sugar. This can be detected by a microscopical 
Cocoa examination, and also by j^erformiiig the test 

mentioned under coffee with the two beakers. 


Cocoa, when pure, colours cold water very slowly, while 
cocoa when mixed with chicory and burnt sugar colours 
cold water fairly rapidly. 

Generally, however, starches are the common adulterants 
of cocoa, and when these are added, so long as they are 
])resent only in small quantities and the mixture is not sold ' 
as t)ure cocoa, the article is not considered to be adulterated. 

It is somewhat diflicult to detect roughly the presence 
f)f adulterants in flour, as there are so many qualities sold. 
ITour However, the following few properties of good 

flour may assist in detecting it from flour of 
inferior standard. Good flour should, when a handful of 
it is juTSsed, remain in the shape of the hand. It should 
b(^ a faint yellow in colour, and when made into dough, with 
a little water, should stick together well and be drawn out 


in strings. 

Idoar is sometimes adulterated with commoner starches, 
as potato starch, with mineral substances, as chalk, alum, 
silicate of magnesia, sand, and other white heavy powders. 
To detect these impurities the following tests may be used : — 
(i) Potato Starch . — Repeat the tests given under arrow- 
root. Namely (i), Shaking the sample with a little pure 
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alcohol and tasting. (2) Boiling the sample with a little 
dilute sulphuric acid, and noticing the odour. 

(2) Alum, — Alum may be detected in the following 
manner either in flour or bread : — Make about 102. of 
tincture of logwood by soaking |oz. of logwood chips in 
loz. of pure alcohol for seven days and then pouring oft 
the clear liquid. Also make 102. of a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia by shaking J02. of carbonate of ammonia with 
102. of water, allowing the liquid to settle and pouring dfl 
the clear liquid. Now take about Joz. of flour and make 
it into a paste with a little water. Mix with this i^aste 
about twenty drops of the tincture of logwood, and tlien 
about twenty drops of the ammonia carbonate solution. 
If there is a fair amount of alum present, then the colour 
of the i)aste will turn to lavender or blue. Should alum be 
only present in a small quantity, and the blue colour does 
not apj^ear readily, it is best to set the paste in a warm place 
for several hours, and then notice the colour. A pink colour, 
after this test, will almost certainly denote that the flour is 
free from alum. 

In order to a[)])ly this test to bread it is necessary to 
weaken the two test solutions. Take Joz. of each solution 
and add tliem to a wineglass of water. A piece of bread 
to be tested is then soaked in this liquid for ten minutes, 
and after removal dried in a warm oven. Should alum b(' 
present the resultant colour will be lavender or blue. But 
if alum is absent then the colour will be a dirty brown. 

(3) Chalk, &c , — These heavy powders may be detected 
as follows : — Place half a teaspoonful of flour in a test-tube 
and fill the tube with chloroform. After vigorous shaking 
set the tube to one side and allow the liquid to clear. All 
the flour will rise to the top of the tube leaving the adulterants, 
sand, chalk. See,, at the bottom where they will be easily 
seen. 

The value of flour to a baker depends to a large extent 
on the quantity, and more especially on the quality, of gluten 
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To Test contains. Gluten is insoluble in water, and 

Flour, when dry it is in appearance like light-coloured 

glue — hard and shining. When wet and left in 
contact with water it decays and decomposes ; its elasticity 
and power lor bread making will then be deteriorated. 

Gluten tests are easy and safe guides when estimating 
value. The best glutens are pale glossy brown and yellow ; 
inferior glutens are dark brown and slate colour. 

Take loz. of flour and Joz. of water, place in a basin and 
mix into a dough. Cover it up and let it lie for three hours. 

Hold it on one hand under a dribble of water 


To Test for 
Gluten. 


from the tap, gently squeezing with tlie other 
hand until all the starch is washed out and the 


water runs clear, not milky. Carefully weigh the gluten that 
remains, and then find out the jierccntage it bears to the total 
weight of flour. By testing one class of flour against another 
it is possible to tell which is richest in gluten. 

Care is required, however, to see that no flour is sjiilt, and 
that no gluten adheres to the hands. In making the dough 
use a glass rod, and until you have ac quired some experience 
in squeezing starch out of dough, it may be necessary to use 
a })icce of miller’s silk. Everything must be accurately and 
carefully weighed. 

The difference in colour of gluten of the various flours 
when testing denotes the quality. 

Take the wet gluten and test its elasticity by pulling and 
stretching. 

To show expansion when baking, })ut the gluten in a tin 
box, thence on an oven pan, and bake in oven. When baked, 
the gluten that expands most is strongest. Examine colour 
also when baked. 


A very siin])le u sL, though not absolutely reliable, is to 
take a small box and press the flour down into it firmly and 


To Test Flour 
for Colour. 


smoothly. Dip the box slantwise under water 
until the whole of the surface is thoroughly 


wet : withdravi', and lay it aside to dry, taking 
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care to keep it out of dust. This wetted and dried flour will 
show Ih-'i colour. A small pocket lens is invaluable lor this 
test. 


Weigh 102. each of the sainjjles of flour, and add to each 
^oz. of water. Mix into a dough. The different degrees of 


To Test for 
Absorption 
of Water. 


stiffness will ])e an indication as to which is 
most absorbent. Let the dough stand 24 hours 
covered up. The flatter the dough runs out, 


the weaker the flour. 


To be exact, make a second test, and add a «ittle more 
water to the stiffer samples, weighing the quantity accurately. 
When the dough has attained the same consistency, calculate 
the percentage. 

The most reliable test for flour is by baking it into bread, 
and as the bulk of the bread sold in England is made in tins, 


To Test by 
Baking. 


while the major portion of that made in Scot- 
land is batch bread, the baking test would 
require to be made with the kind of bread sold 


in the district. 


As tests must be carefully made to be of any value, it 
will be necessary to note the heat of flour as well as the heat 
of water, and adopt a standard for all baking tests. 

The heat for flour should be 58"" Fahrenheit ; water 98° 
Fahrenheit ; quantity of flour 61 bs. ; water, 3|lbs. ; salt, 
2 ozs. ; malt extract, Joz. ; yeast, 2 ozs- (yeast should be 
used in all tests). Mix w^ell ; cover uj) the dough when 
made, and keep in a temperature of 65 Fahrenlieit ; let it 
prove for an hour and three-quarters ; examine, and, if ready, 
weigh and mould the loaves, and lay up in board to prove. 
Be careful in moulding batch bread, so that each loaf may be 
the same shape ; with tin bread, put each loaf into the same 
size of tin. When all are ready, bake ; not before. 

When bafted, compare for outward appearance ; and when 
cold, cut through a loaf of each, and compare for texture, 
colour, and general appearance, and note particulars in test 
book. 
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Ginger is the scraped and dried rhizone of the ginger 
plant, which grows abundantly in tropical regions. When 
the plant is about one year old, the rhizone is 
Ginger. washed. A common example of a 

plant having a rhizone is the “ iris,** that broad-leaved plant 
which grows abundantly in marshy places. The black 
knotted parts which grow just under the ground are the 
‘'rhizoncs,” the roots being the small hairy strands below 
these. When ginger is powdered it is more frequently 
adulterated than when it is whole. The chief adulterants 
are starclies, flour, and rice. All these tend, however, to 
make the ginger ])right in colour, so that a colouring, such as 
tumeric, is added to deej)en the samjfle. This can be detected 
as follows : — Smear a pici o of blotting paper with a sample 
of tlie suspected ginger, add a few drops of the solution of 
ammonia, and notice tlie colour ])roduced. If there is a 
distinct deeji brown, then it at once denotes the presence of 
tumeric, as ])ure ginger does not change colour with the 
action of ammonia. 

Linseed is the seed of the flax plant. These seeds are 
collected when ripe and slightly dried. Poorer qualities arc 
sometimes adulterated with cereal grains and 
Unseed. other seeds. In the whole state, however, the 
presence of adulterants can easily be detected 
by tlie eye. It is in the crushed linseed that adulteration is 
more freciuent. To test for flour starches, &c., the procedure 
is as follows : — Boil a small quantity of the meal in a test- 
tiilx' with a little water ; allow to cool, and pour off a few 
dro])s of the liquid into another tube ; add some water and 
then a lew drops of the solution of iodine. If there is an 
immediate blue colour perceivable, then the presence of 
adulterants, as flours and starches, is confirmed. 

Another adulterant of good crushed linseed i% “ oil cake.*’ 
This is lins<‘ed which has had all the oil pressed out of it, and 
is not al lowed to be sold as linseed meal. The presence of 
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»)il cake can, witli a little piactice, be detected by feeling the 
meal with the fingers. Good meal should be very oily, and 
when gripped in the hand should retain the shape of the 
hand. Another test is to determine the percentage of oil 
present. This is done as follows : — Weigh out loz. of 
the meal, shake it in a bottle with about 30ZS. of carbon 
bisulphide for about half-an-hour. Allow the liquid to clear» 
pour off as much as possible, and carefully collect all the 
meal on a sheet of blotting paper. After allowing it to 
become thoroughly dried in the air, weigh it again and 
determine the loss in weight from the first weight (loz.) 
taken. It is now an easy matter to calculate the percentage 
of oil that has been abstracted. If this percentage is below 
30, then the meal is of very poor quality, and in all })ro- 
bability has had some oil cake added to it. 

Best mustard is a mixture of powdered black and white 
mustard seeds. It is of a greenish-yellow colour, odourless 
when dry, but exhaling when moist a pungent, 
Mustard. penetrating, and peculiar odour, very irritating 
to the nostrils and eyes. Wheaten flour or starch is sometimes 
used to adulterate mustard, the loss in colour being com- 
pensated by the addition of some tumeric. The tumeric is 
detected by using the test described under “ Ginger.'* Cayenne 
pepper is sometimes used, after the addition of starch, instead 
of tumeric ; it deepens both the colour and the pungency. In 
this case the following test is applicable : — Add a pinch of 
the mustard to <t test-tube half full of water and boil for a 
few minutes. Allow the liquid to cool and pour off a few 
drops of the clear liquid into another tube. To this tube add 
a few drops of the tincture of iodine and then fill it with 
water. If the mustard has been adulterated with starch and 
cayenne pepper there will be a distinct blue colour in the 
liquid. 

The principal adulterant of olive oil is cotton seed oil. 
This can be tested for in the following manner : — Obtair 


it 
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from a chemist the following mixture • 

Olive Oil. Silver nitrate, 3 grains. 

Absolute alcohol, 6 drams 
Ether, i dram. 

Pure nitric acid, i drop. 

Add ten drops of this mixture to a teaspoonful of the oil in 
a test-tube and shake vigorously. If no blackening takes 
place, or even when the tube has been held over boiling 
water for ten minutes, there is no cotton seed oil present. 

Another test to detect in olive oil the presence of cotton 
seed oil is as follows : — To a test-tube containing one dram 
of the oil add one dram of pure nitric acid of specific gravity 
1.37, and shake vigorously. If the oil is pure olive oil, then 
the colour of the resultant liquid will be light yellow ; but 
if there appears a dark brown or reddish colour, then that 
colour denotes the presence of cotton seed oil. 

Pure almond oil is sometimes adulterated with peach 
kernel oil. This can be detected by using the nitric acid 
test described under olive oil. In this case the 
Almond Oil. resultant colour will be bright red if any peach 
kernel oil is present. 

Black pepper is sometimes adulterated with mustard 
seed, pepper dust off floors, and flours ; while white pepper 
is adulterated with pea flour, wheat flour 
I epper. ground rice, and sand. To detect these 

adulterants, however, a very good knowledge of the micro- 
scope is necessary. There is a somewhat simple test to 
detect colouring : — Place a few grains of the pepper in a test- 
tube, fill with water, shake, and cork securely. After 
allowing the tube to stand for several days, any colouring 
present will tint the water. 

Pure sugar is very light coloured, highly crystalline, and 
very dry. Impure sugar is dark, often earthy in appearance, 
small grained, and damp. With practice it is 
Sugars. difficult to distinguish the cane sugars 


Almond Oil. 


Sugars. 
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from the beet, as the best Demerara sup:ar has a light yellow 
or straw colour, and the be'.et sugar a lighter, nearly white 
colour. Sometimes, however, the beet product may be 
tinted with a little aniline yellow dye, which makes it the 
same colour as the cane sugar. The following tests can, 
roughly, detect this:- -Take about Joz. of the suspected 
sugar and place it in a glass beaker with i oz. of pure alcohol. 
After being well stirred, the colouring matter, if any, will 
have coloured the alcohol. Now draw off the alcohol into 
an evaporating dish, and gen tty heat it over a flan e until all 
the alcohol has evaporated. After allowing the dish to cool, 
the residue in the dish is dissolved in as little water as 
possible, and a few drops of hydrochloric acid being added, 
about three inches of Berlin wool is immersed in the liquid 
and left for two hours. The wool is then taken out, well 
was] led, and dried. If the wool is dyed yellow by this 
treatment, it is owing to the ])resence of aniline dye in the 
sugar. That means that the sample was not pure cane 
sugar, but was a coloured beet sugar in imitation. 

A very simple test is to take about one teaspoonful of 
sugar and place it in a white cup. Cover it well with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, i.e., one of acid and nine of distilled water. 
Stir gently, and if there be any dye present it will colour the 
acid yellow. 

Grape sugar can be distinguished from beet and cane 
sugars by that when it is warmed with dilute sulphuric acid 
there is no blackening, whilst if beet and cane sugars are 
likewise treated there is a distinct darkening. 

During the time that tea was high priced, it was probably 
the most adulterated article on the market. Now, however, 
owing both to the less price and the vigilance 
of the Customs’ officers, tea is not much 
adulterated. The following tests, however, are worthy of 
notice : — 

(i) Detection of iron magnetic oxide, which has been 
added to increase weight, maor be performed by powdering 
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the tea and then drawing a magnet through the sample, 
when the iron oxide will adhere to the magnet. 

(2) Artificial colouring or facing may be detected by 
shaking up the sample with cold water, when the colouring 
will dissolve and colour the liquid. 

(3) Starch (blackened by plumbago) may be detected by 
shaking with water and adding, to a few drops of the clear 
liquid, a few drops of the tincture of iodine, when a blue 
colouration will indicate starch. 

(4) Leaves of other plants are sometimes added. These 
can be detected with a little practice by steeping the tea in 
warm water and unrolling the leaves, when a distinct differ- 
ence in the shapes of the leaves will be noticed. 

(5) Exhausted tea leaves, leaves which have already 
been used, may be dried and used as adulterants. These 
may be detected by making an infusion (ordinary “ making 
tea) of pure tea, using a known weight of tea, and also making 
an infusion of the suspected tea with the same weight. After 
drying the leaves and reweighing them, the weights of both 
should be the same. If that of the suspected is less, it shows 
that some of the leaves have already been used and are 
present as an adulterant. 

To determine the quality, teas must be liquored. Liquor- 
ing is the only real test of quality and flavour. Take tea to 
the weight of a sixpenny-piece, infuse in | ihnt 
Tea Tasting, of fresh boiling water, and let stand for six 
minutes exactly. Pour liquor off to last drop 
into cup and turn out the infused leaf on to a clean white 
earthenware surface. Conduct operations in clear dayligiit. 
Clean palate before tasting. Do not merely sip the liquoi% 
but get it quickly well back on the palate. The points to K 
looked for are point, pungency, thickness, richness, and body, 
burnt or over-fermented teas. The ideal tea should possess 
a brisk, full rich flavoury liquor, thick in cup, and rich in 
colour, although not dark. Good tea always looks rich and 
full, with a reddish -golden tinge in cup. When left to cool. 
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the liquor “ creams down/* giving the appearance of milk 
having been added. (This docs not apply to China teas.Ji 
If milk is added whilst the liquor is warm the characteristics 
should come well through. The dry leaf should be of good 
colour and uniform. Teas with a brownish shade geneiaJly 
give the best liquors. Those with a black pretty leaf ofte,n 
give poor liquors. The out-turn, or leaves after infusion, is 
generally a clear indication of quality and character. This 
should approach the tinge of a new penny. Yellow leaf wuth 
a greenish shade generally denotes pungency. Reddish 
infused leaf denotes full rich liquor. Dark infused leaf 
indicates low grade, and teas of this class require careful 
handling. 

The chief adulterant of vinegar is sulphuric acid. A good 
test is as follow^s : — Add about loz. of the vinegar to a beaker 
of water, and add the smallest possible amount 
Vinegar. ,, methyl violet.**- The colour of the solu- 

tion, if pure, will be a deep violet ; if, hov^ever, sulphuric 
acid is present, then the colour will be changed to blue or 
green, according to the amount present. 


Textiles. 


Take a sample of the cloth and boil it in 
distinguish caustic potash lye, when the result will be that 
Vegetable both wool and silk fibre will become dissolved. 
Fibre. linen or cotton fibre. 

Place the sam])le into a mixture of two parts of sulphuric 
acid and one part of saltpetre for eight or ten 
Cotton^?!!^*^ minutes. After removing it wash thoroughly 
dry, then immerse it in a bath of ether 
containing alcohol which has the effect of dis- 
solving the cotton (if present), while the woollen or linen 
fibres will remain uninjured. Fibres composed of cellulose 
such as cotton, &c., if treated with iodine and sulphuric acid 
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are rendered blue in colour, which is not the case with animal 
fibres. 

Treat the material with picric acid which will 
Fibre* dfstlnct effect of dyeing the former almost to 

from Cotton a fast yellow, while the latter will remain un- 
and Flax. ^ • i 

altered in colour. 


Immerse a sample in a bath containing a solution of con- 
centrated sulphide of sodium; this has the effect of dissolving 
the wool and the sample can then be entirely 
whcth^er"'*”^ freed from it by merely washing in hot water ; 
Woollen Cloths the residuum will be cotton or linen fibre. Tn 
or"cotton!*^ ^ cotton or linen mixed fabric, a strong potash 
solutioti will only impart a very slight yellowish 
tinge to the cotton fibre, while the other will be dyed a deep 
yellow. A mixed cloth after being removed from this solu- 
tion would present a striped or spotted ap])earance. Silk 
fibres become dissolved when treated with concentrated 


muriatic acid. 


The easiest, readiest, and i)erhaps the most satisfactory 
method which can be adopted to distinguish the different 
fibres which coin|X)se a sample of any cloth is 
The Use in the use of the microscope, but, of course, the 
Microscope. examiner must necessarily be acquainted with 
the apj^earance of each. Wool is more or less 
waved, and is covered with serratures similar to that of a fir 
cone. These serratures overlap each other and present in- 
numerable little points, varying in number from 1,200 to 
3,000 per inch. They interlap with om^ another, and impart 
to the thread spun from them the tensile strength which it 
possesses. In flax and silk fibres the surface is smooth and of 
a hard a}>])earance, but the great lengths of thc‘ fibres over- 
come the absence of the natural twist ; in the corrugated and 
the serrated edges of the internal surface of the flax fibres a 
wavy shading appears, while the silk fibres are straight and 
glossy in appearance, with few or no marks. 
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SECTION 6. 

The Utility, Organisation, and Control 
of Productive Departments. 




CHAPTER XXVL 


The Utility, Organisation, and Control of 
Productive Departments. 


Co-operative societies usually commence by retailing the 
necessaries of life — groceries and provisions, and as business 
develops keep adding other distributive depart- 
Conslderations. which finally places them in a position 

to produce some commodities for themselves ; 
although in some cases we have large societies, notably Leeds, 
that started as producers. 

The dirficulty is to find men (in small societies) with 
sufficient knowledge and experience to guide and enable them 
to advance with safety, men who will know when to inau* 
gurate productive effort, and when it is necessary for them to 
conserve and consolidate the business. 

This knowledge can only be gained by experience, and as 
it is impossible for small societies to pay for the services of 
experts, it is important they should obtain advice from those 
societies that have a large business, and are able to employ 
managers fully conversant with every detail. 

Fortunately, co-operators, as a rule, never refuse to advise 
and help each other, so that the experience and knowledge 
gained by one society is nearly always willingly and readily 
placed at the disposal of another. 

While this is so, it has been considered necessary to gather 
all the information available in a general way, that would 
enable young men to gain some knowledge of the duties and 
responsibilities of a manager, so that they might be available 
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when the opportunity came to lead and guide societies in the 
development of their business. 

Over-anxiety to develop is baneful. It is better to 
attempt and fail than to stand still ; yet is it advisable to 
wait until trade is sufficient to make the venture profitable 
before entering into new productive or distributive enter- 
prises. 

Obviously, there is a period in the history of a retail 

society when no benefit could accrue to it by entering into 

production ; nay, the society may be injured 

Utility of and its progress retarded by doing so before 
Productive - ^ ^ x ^ ^ 

Departments, f^e trade or prospect of business warranted 

such an innovation. 

The district in which the society is situated will, to a 
certain extent, determine the nature of the productive depart- 
ment that should be first entered upon. 

Bread Baking. 

In Scotland and Ireland very few people bake bread at 
home, and even in England a large and increasing number 
of the population are following the same example. 

In a neighbourhood where the people do not bake* their 
own bread, a bakery would be the first productive department 
to be introduced. 

We may, therefore, consider when it would be advisable 
for a society to begin to bake its own bread. 

Again, it would be necessary to take into con- 
When should a sideration the underlying conditions of trade in 
alSakery the district where the society is situated. 

If the bakery trade is in the hands of large 
bakers, and they are willing to supply the society at the same 
price as they are charging to other tradesmen, it would not 
b^ profitable to begin baking until a society had, say, 400 to 
500 members. 

If, on the other hand, the district was supplied by small 
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bakers doing ten to twenty sacks per week, and unable to 
employ machinery in the production of bread, a society might 
begin to bake when i+ has 200 members, in districts — as, for 
example, the North of England— where bread ir baked 
largely at home, a membership of 5,000 or 6,000 is essential 
to guarantee a successful bakery. 

In towns where bakers’ shops are plentiful, members often 

buy from the nearest source, instead of going to the co- . 

operative store. The sale of bread, under such 

Probable Sale circumstances, will average four quartern (alb,'' 
of Bread , , , , . 

per Member. loaves per member per week ; whilst in a 

country district, where members are, as a rule, 

more loyal, the sale of bread will amount to five or six 

quartern loaves [)er member per week. 

On an average, a 280-lb. sack of flour will yield 96 quartern 
(41b.) loaves, so that it is only a simple question of proportion 
to ascertain how many sacks of Hour a society 
Average Yield with a certain number of members will bake, 
per Sack. In a town where the average consumption is 
four loaves per member, it would require a sack . 
of flour for every 24 members, and where consumption 
averages six loaves ])er member, the same quantity for every 
sixteen members. 


In a small bakery, where machinery cannot be employed 
profitably, the cost of production will always be much greatei 
than in a large bakery. In a small mixed 
Production bakery, where bread and j)astries are made, the 
work of a baker is reckoned at six sacks per 
week, and up to 24 sacks per week this aveiage may be 
considered fair. That is to say, four men would be required 
to bake 24 sacks per week, whereas in a machine bakery, 12 to 
15 sacks per man per week is considered an ordinary week’s 
work. The wages per sack of flour is therefore twice as much 
in a small bakery as in a large one. Other expenses will 
not show so much difference, but the expense of production 
will invariably be greater in a small than in a large society. 
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In parts of England, where a large proportion ol 
the bread is baked in tins, each baker will get through a 
greater number of sacks per week than stated above, but the 
ratio between the large and small bakeries will remain about 
the same. 

In a large bakery, the cost for wages should run from 
2s, 2d. to 2s. 6d. per sack; other expenses, including cost of 
distribution, should work out about the same rate, making 
the total cost 4s. 4d. to 5s. per sack. 

From the foregoing information, a society may ascertain 
wl) ether they would be justified in entering into the baking 
trade, and if so, the next consideration would 
and^CoiSrX department should he organised 

and controlled. 

In the first place, a coin])etent foreman should be 
employed ; his salary would be regulated by the rates current 
in the district for the same class of labour, and it should be 
noted that cheap laV 30 iir is seldom efficient and profitable. 

Everything should be kept scrupulously clean, and the 
foreman left to manage the bakery in the way he thinks most 
conducive to the interests of the business. 

The number of hands required would depend on . trade 
prospects, but it will be found that the i)revious estimate 
will work out all right in most cases. 

In a small bakery, the control of the bakehouse should be 
vested in the foreman baker, who would also be responsible 
for the flour and material received, and for the loaves baked 
and despatched. 

He should be asked to make, periodically, a practical test 
of the flour in stock, and report as to whether it is up to the 
usual standard in colour, strength, and flavour; he should 
also test a baking sample of all new^ brands of flour before 
they are purchased. 

In a large factory it would be necessary to have a manager, 
and he should be responsible to the committee for the proper 
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management of the bakery. He should engage and dismiss 
all employes, purchase all the goods, organise the work in 
such a way that the bread would be produced as economically 
and expeditiously as possible, keep a day book shov/ing all 
transactions in detail, balance weekly, and submit statement 
to committee. 

A society, say, with from two to three hundred members 
would require a bakehouse and one oven, but it is extremely 
important to make provision for a second oven. 

Requirements Xhe following would be suitable for a small 

of a Small 

Bakehouse. bakery : — On the ground floor there should be 

a bakehouse 35' x 24' ; two ovens, each 9' 6" x 
11' 6" ; at the end of the bakehouse a storage room or cellar 
for yeast and butter, and a cooling and despatch room. 

On the first floor above the bakehouse there should be a 
flour store, with a sack hoist from the street or yard below. 

Detached from the bakehouse there should be a large 
fuel shed and a lavatory for the men, with good lavatory and 
W.C. accommodation. 

The whole of the ground floor should be a few inches 
above the level of the adjoining ground, so that it would be 
perfectly dry. The floor should be formed of asphalt laid on 
4^ rough concrete and broken stones or bricks, the whole 
being covered with a layer of granite concrete, composed of 
one part Portland cement to two parts granite chippings. 

The cooling room would require to be large enough to 
contain one day’s bread. The size of oven being 9' 6'^ x 
ii' 6"=i09i square feet, which doubled gives 218 J square 
feet, the superficial area of rack accommodation required ; 
or, to put it in another way, 400 4lb. loaves may be easily 
baked per day in an oven of the dimensions given. Pro- 
vision for cooling this quantity of bread must be made 
before despatching to the customers. 

As a supply of hot water is indispensable a small boiler 
with circulating tank would be found suitable ; but another 
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small boiler would be. required to get a supply for the use of 
those bakers who make their own yeast (or barm, as it is 
called in Scotland). 

What kind of Drawplate ovens are the best where there 
Oveo should is room, otherwise some bakers recommend 
be put in? small steam-pipe Peel ovens. 

As the foreman baker will understand the necessary 
utensils with which to carry on the trade, it is needless to 
describe them here. 

A bakery with two ovens would be suilicient to keep a 
society going until it was doing a trade of 50 sacks per week. 

If a society is situated in a populous district, and the 

municipality supply gas or electricity at a cheap rate for 

power, a dough-kneading machine might be 

When would It introduced, with tub and sack hoist, and also 

be economical , , , , , . , , . 

to Introduce a dough brake, when it was baking 30 sacks 

a Bakery ? week. But, generally speaking, machinery 

should not be put in until 50 sacks per week 

is assured. Capital charges, with the cost of motive power, 

would add so much to the cost per sack that it would be 

more economical to use hand labour. 

The buildings should be substantial, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, the bakehouse and machine rooms not less than 13' 
An Ideal ^rom floor to ceiling, built of fireproof materials. 
Machine and finished in ernally with white glazed 

Bakery. bricks. (For plan see Appendix i.) 

The building should comprise the following : — On the 
ground floor there should be a bakehouse 90' x 40^ witU 
eight ovens each 8' 6^ x 14', and proper stoking space at 
back. A large cooling and despatch room should open 
directly into bakehouse, with portion divided off as cake 
room, and sufficient space for storing cake baskets, crates, &c. 
There should be a van shed opening out of despatch room, 
with docks for five vans and a cabin for vanmen. 

A well-lighted office should overlook the bakehouse and 
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despatch room. A large cage hoist is required, opening out 
of bakehouse but adjoining the despatch room. At the 
other end of the bakehouse, but in a position capable of 
being supervised from the office, there should be ^ men's 
dining-room, ’with bath and lavatory accommodation, and 
isolated good W.C.'s, &c. 

On the first floor, occupying the space above the bake- 
house (the ovens must not be built over), there should be a 
machine room with abundance of working space. 

A sponge room should adjoin the machine room, and 
ought to be well ventilated, and, if possible, on the north 
side of the building, so that it may be kept at a fairly con- 
stant temperature throughout the year. A decorating and 
test room is necessary, with storage space for essences, &c. 
The women’s dining-room should be on this floor, and should 
also have lavatory accommodation. 

On the second floor there should be a large flour store, 
with sack hoists from carts in street below and cage hoist 
from bakehouse. The flour loft should be the lull size of 
the building below, so that in the event of the baker blending 
his own flour, ample accommodation can be made for matur- 
ing the flour or taking in a large supply when markets are 
advancing. 

It is well, perha2:)S, to note here that within a burgh 
in Scotland sacks would not be permitted to be hoisted 
from the streets as suggested. One of two arrangements 
would then have to be made — (i) to provide a court or yard 
for the reception of goods, or (2) the provision of the hoist 
in a convenient place within the building itself. The office, 
as shown on the plan, would be a desirable position. 

A cellar is necessary for the storage of butter, lard, syrup, 
&c., and should be under the cooling room and served by 
the cage-hoist, and a small stair from cooling room. 

The floors should be served by a good easy staircase, of 
fireproof construction. 


17 
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The cage hoist and the staircase should, for fire prevention 
reasons, be detached from the main building and capable of 
being cut off with fireproof doors or screens. 

If the motive power be steam, the engine-house should be 
adjoining the bakehouse at one end, but must be entirely cut 
off from bakehouse. 

It is very important to have the very best 
Ovens. kind of oven, but this is difficult to decide. 

The ordinary Scotch oven, with lake-stone sole and cuist, 

brick-built beehive arch, fired from the oven mouth, is a 

very useful oven, economical in fuel, and 
Scotch Ovens. • . • • x 3 i u x 

maintaining a uniform and regular heat. 

In Scotland, however, customers object to outside loaves, 
and to get over this difficulty the Scotch oven has been 
doubled in size. This has been accomplished by inserting a 
strong cast-iron beam, encased in fire brick, between the 
two ovens ; the arch of each oven is supported by this beam, 
and the division wall between the two ovens removed. As 
a result, there are 22 fewer outside loaves in every two ovens. 

In running bread into an oven with a peel, it is very 
difficult to avoid unshapely loaves. If the baker makes a 
mistake, and runs the bread too close, or does not run it close 
enough, it becomes unshapely, and consequently more 
difficult to sell. 


The drawplate oven is recommended because the bread is 
much cleaner, there are no misshapen loaves, and all the 
stoking is done from the back, thus enabling 
Ovens.**^^ the bakers to keep the bakehouse clear of all 
coal dust, &c. The plate is drawn out of the 
oven, loaded ex})editiously and accurately, and then run into 
the oven again. The time occupied in loading an oven of 
the size mentioned witli tin bread, two men doing the work, 
would be from two to tliree minutes. This oven bakes 198 
2lb. pan-loaves in one baking. The tyj)e adopted should be 
the steam tube drawplate oven, the workmanship and 
material to be of the best. 
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Where possible, c^eclricity should be used, because, 
although apparently dearer, it is found to work more cheaply 
in the end. There is no elaborated system of 
Power! banding to contend with, separate motors 

being provided for different groups of machines, 
and it is cleaner and more regular than any other power. 

All the rooms should be lit by electricity, general switches 
being placed immediately on entering the room, and a 
separate light to each machine, with the switch convenient 
to the hand of the man working that machine. 

A small steam boiler should be placed in the stoke-hole, 
steam being required in the proving presses, temperature 
tanks, for heating water, &c. 

The steam engine will in some cases be the more 
economical power, as there is a lot of hot water required in 
a bakery of this size and as steam is indispensable. 

(a) Cage Hoist. 

This should be capable of lifting 30cwt. from cellar to 
The flour loft, and large enough to take a bogie full 

K'red? trays or a dough trough. 


(^) Blending Apparatus. 

Hoppers are placed in the flour loft floor, delivering into 
blender suspended from the ceiling below. The hopper 
should be low enough to allow the man in charge to tilt tlie 
flour into the hopper from his sack barrow. The hopj^er 
should have four divisions for different kinds of flour. The 
flour would pass from hopper to blender and be elevated to 
sack filling apparatus, where it is weighed out and stored. 


(c) Sifting Machines. 

These are placed in the flour loft floor and deliver over 
dough mixers. The sifters should be kept separate from the 
blenders, so that flour blended by a miller, or by others 
outside of the bakery — the more usual method — may also 
be sifted before passing to dough mixers. 
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(d) Dough Mixers or Kneading Machines. 

Two dough mixers, each of four sack capacity, are 
required. Each machine should be placed under a sifting 
machine. Wlien the dough is made, it is tilted from the 
machine into the trough, thence to dough shoot. One man 
can feed from this trough two dough dividers on the floor 
below. 

A tub lift would be required for each dough-mixing 
machine. The lift is generally fixed to the ceiling of 
machine room, and is so arranged that machine operator 
can lift the tub and tilt it without any assistance. By 
having this appliance, one man can 0])era1(' both machines. 

(c) Stirring Machine. 

This should be fixed against the wall in the machine room 
and under a shoot from flour loft, and is used for setting the 
sponges, and for breaking them in, where quarter sponges 
are made. 

(/) Cake Beater. 

This machine is used for fancy goods and is indispensable 
for the cake trade. 

(g) Dough Brake. 

As many acci(l(‘nts occur with this machine through the 
men getting their fingers caught with rollers, a brake with 
patent re\'ersiblc lexer should be procured, so that, in the 
event of the optaator being caught by the roller and jniiled 
forward, his body, in its action, would reverse the rollers, 
and throw him out. 

[h) Bruit Cleaner. 

No modern bakery is complete without an up-to-date 
fruit cleaner, which should be placed in the cellar or yard. 

(?) Dough Divider, S'c. 

By the use of tliis machine the dough may be accurately 
weighed. It should be placed in the bakehouse, with a 
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hander-up, automatic prover, and a moulding machine, and 
fed from the machine room immediately overheac! 

Other machinery needed will include an egg whisk, a 
bun divider, a bun moulder, three cake provers (each 36-tin 
capacity), bakers* tables, tubs, bogies, dough troughs, a 
w^eighing machine, &c. 

Water measuring and tempering tanks are iiecessar}" in 
the machine room — one tank to each kneading machine. 

The most accurate method is to heat the water 


Tempering 

Tanks. 


by passing steam into it until it is raised to the 


required temperature, which is indicated by a 


thermometer outside of the tank. By regulating the supply 


of steam and cold water, the temperature of the tank may 


be retained while the volume of water is increased. 


Another method is adopted when steam is the motive 
power and a large hot water boiler is in use. The tank is so 
constructed that it can be filled rapidly, c^nd the hot and cold 
water supplies so adjusted as to make it possible to obtain a 
required temperature with speed and accuracy. 

The outflow pipe must be large enough to allow the baker 
to draw off the water with as much speed as he could lift it 
out in a bucket. 


The tanks must have a glass gauge, indicating clearly the 
volume of water in the tank. A gallon of water should show 
half to three-quarters of an inch on the gauge. 

Troughs having swivel wheels back and front, with 
two fixed wheels in the centre, would be necessary, and 
made the same capacity as the dough mixer. 
Trucks.^ When the bread is taken out of the oven, it is 

placed directly on trays which will fit any of 
the delivery vans — the vans must all be of the^ same width 
— these trays are placed in trucks, each truck carrying 
sixteen trays. By this method the bread is handled only 
once from leaving the oven until actual delivery. 

The trucks should be framed in angle irons, having angle 
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iron runners for holding bread trays similar to those in vans. 
They should run on castors or small wheels, one at each 
corner, or on swivel wheels similar to troughs, and be firmly 
framed together, as they are liable to be top heavy. 

By having the flour in sacks of a fixed capacity, a great 
deal of machinery — conveyers and elevators — may be dis- 
pensed with, and the advantage gained that any quantity 
and any quality of flour can be tipped into the shoots over 
dough-mixing machines at any moment without reweighing. 

It is necessary to have the covers of elevators, conveyers, 
sifting and blending apparatus so arranged that the operator 
can get to every part of the plant to thoroughly clean it out 
weekly. If this is not done, the flour weevils or common 
maggots may develop and cause trouble. 

There should be a covered court or van shed adjoining 
the bread-cooling room. The extent of bakery and number 
of vans would determine size of such shed. The 
buildings should be so constructed that vanmen 
would never require to go into bread room, 
but would be served by. bread despatch men over a counter. 
Vanmen must not be allowed into cooling room. 

In engaging a baker, one should not expect to find him a 
first-class book-keeper, although in some cases the combination 
will be found. It is necessary, however, for the 
Book-keeping foreman baker to keep a simple set of sub- 
sidiary books, so that invoices for goods received 
may be checked, and a record kept of all business transactions 
that may be needed for reference. The principal books would, 
of course, be kept in the general office. 

An inward day book should be kept, in which to enter 
full details of all goods received — marks, brands, and name 
of consignor, by whom delivered, and whether the goods 
were received in perfect order. All invoices would be checked 
from this book. A despatch book would also be necessary, 
in which to enter all goods manufactured in the bakery and 
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despatched to shops. This book would be balanced daily, 
and any variations in the accounts closely investigated. 

A weekly summary book should be included, showing 
stock of flour on hand at beginning of week, flour received 
during the week, flour on hand at end of week, and amount 
baked for week. (Someone would be in charge of stockroom 
to weigh exactly all the ingredients needed by the bakers.) 
The number of loaves, small bread, cakes and fancies pro- 
duced should also be given, so that week by week the average 
yield per sack would be shown. 

In some societies the cost of materials used weekly is 
ascertained ; the wages and current expenses entered ; the 
amount estimated for general expenses ; and a profit and 
loss account made out. 

A test can be made at any time when in doubt as to 
profit earned. What is absolutely necessary is to check 
W'aste or leakage in materials, both befortj and after manu- 
facture. 


A bakery in connection with a co-operative society should 
be managed as a wholesale business. The goods should be 
sold in retail shops by a separate dei)artment. 
Sale of Goods. ^ (discount being allowed by the bakery on sales 
at the same rate usually given by wholesale bakers. 

A genera] manager should not be expected to know Die 
practical details of the trade, as he would judge the foreman 
baker by results. It is necessary, however, for 
Wori!!^^* a man who aspires to become a manager to have 
a general knowledge of the business he is called 
upon to supervise. He would therefore require to know how 
to test flour, and, in a general way, what cliemical changes 
take place during the manufacture of flour into bread. It 
should not be enough for him to know that there is something 
wrong with the bread ; he should try to ascertain what is 
wrong. 

In many cases the flour has been blamed for bad bread 


Practical 

Work. 
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when it was really the fault of the baker. The manager 
should therefore be in a position to tell from the appearance 
of the bread whether it is the material or the workmen that 
are to blame. Always remember, however, that bad bread 
may be made out of good material, but never good bread out 
of inferior material. 

The various tests for the quality of flour are given in the 
chapter on Tests for Purity,'’ page 218. 

Flour should be kept in a very dry place, and sacks should 
never be stacked on top of each other unless it cannot be 
. avoided. Soft winter flours, especially, are 
Blending injured if stored m that way. 
of Flour. Flour is improved by being blended a month 

before it requires to be used, but as this cannot be done by 
the average baker, he should either buy his flour blended, or 
blend it himself at least one day in advance. 

If soft winter patents are blended with hard dry flour, it 
hastens the degradation of the hard, and increases the moisture 
of the loaf. 

Good bread can only be guaranteed when tlie starch in 
the flour is to a large extent converted into gum and sugar. 
Yeast can only do this with difficulty with hard flour, if 
unassisted ; and if this change does not take place in the 
flour, the bread will be harsh and lack flavour. 


The quicker flour can be degraded, the less acid will develop 
in bread. The greatest care should therefore be taken in 
storing and blending flour. 

The most important factor in the production of good 
bread is the quality of the yeast or barm. If a baker cannot 
make and keep good barm, he should purchase 
some of the best quality. No one need have 
an}; difficulty in procuring first-class yeast, as 
it is now manufactured by firms of undoubted ability, and 
on scientific principles. 

The whole system of fermentation is undergoing a change 
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in the baking trade. Bakers are gradually discarding the old 
methods of working by rule of thumb, by adopting scientific 
methods in the production of bread, thus making it better 
and sweeter. 


The system of setting sponges with Parisian barm fiom 
12 to 18 hours before the dough is made will 
Sponges. ^ thing of the past. Under such 

circumstances it is most difficult to prevent the 
development of sour germs.* 

Strait dough bread-making is the system that will in all 
probability become universal. By this system the best yeast 
is used ; the dough is made without setting a 
Doiigh^^ sponge or ferment ; and it is under observation 

from beginning to end. By shortening the 
process of fermentation the chances of the development of 
the putrefactive and acid -making germ are reduced. 

It is interesting to watch the development of a strait 
dough. At first it will feel tough and leat)\ery ; gradually 
. it will get spongy and soft to the touch ; then it will become 
elastic and resisting. When it has reached this stage it 
gradually begins to feel soft and mellow, and the resistance 
of its fibre gets less. The dough is then ready to be made 
into bread. If it is allowed to pass that stage, it begins to 
collapse when grasped, and will ver}^ soon rot and decay. 

Bread is always best when baked in a hot oven — the 
hotter the better, unless the bread is scorched or burned. 

A loaf baked in a cold oven is simply stewed 
Heat of Oven. , -i j i ^ 

or boiled, and is very unpalatable. 

All ovens should have a thermometer to indicate the heat 


at any given time. Under the old conditions, the baker used 
to open the oven door and thrust his hand into it to try the 
heat, or sometimes he would throw a small quantity of flour 
into it, and watch how long it took to brown. When satisfied, 


The process of fermentation of quarter and half sponges is 
given in Appendix 2. 
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he proceeded with his work. In many cases these tests, 
rough as they were, proved satisfactory. Long experience 
enabled the baker to tell within a few degrees the heat of 
the oven, but mistakes were often made. 

The baking heat for bread varies from 450° to 500° Fahren- 
heit ; 500° Fahrenheit is the correct temperature for pan or 
tin bread, which is generally made with soft dough, and 450® 
Fahrenheit will be enough for batch bread, which requires 
stiffer dough. 

It is quite impossible here to deal with many points that 
require consideration in a bakery, but the essentials have been 
stated. It is expected that the manager 
who masters the details given in these para- 
graphs will not rest satisfied with the knowledge acquired, 
but will continue his studies until he has obtained a scientific 
as well as a practical knowledge of the trade. 

No bakery will be successful unless the bread produced is 
umtormly good and sweet, and this can only be accomplished 
by men who have a thorough knowledge ol the business, and 
conduct it on scieiititic lines, leaving nothing to chance. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Art of Corn Milling. 


It is unnecessary to mention the process of milling befon: 
the introduction of the roller system. Flour mills then 
simply consisted of a few pairs of millstones 
Stages ^ dressing the flour from the 

broken wheat, and perhaps with the addition 
of a srnutter or scourer for cleaning the wheat. The system 
was therefore a very crude and simple one, but as the flour 
satisfied the public taste, the British miller (who loved his 
millstones) was the last person to think of adopting the 
modern system of rollers, which had obtained a fair hold 
on the Continent long before it was introduced into this 
country. 

The history of the millstone is very old, lor mention of 
it is made in the Bible, but it is only during the last thirty 
years that pains have been taken to have the wheat 
thoroughly cleansed, and ground in a scientific and cleanly 
manner. The change of course was very gradual. Instead 
of remodelling a mill completely on the new system, a 
miller would introduce one or two roller mills to grind the 
less pure feeds in the mill, but when he came to realise the 
extraordinary difference in the grinding, he completely 
renovated the mill and abandoned the millstone entirely, 
and as soon as a few of the larger millers had taken the lead, 
others were not slow to follow. 

English millers date the final revolution in flour milliiif: 
from the year i88i, ])artly because about this time the 
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influx from America and the Continent of far superior flour 
almost drove them out of the market, and })artly because 
in that year a great exhibition was held in London of roller 
mills and the latest types of flour milling machinery. 
Naturally enough this was the forerunner of a complete 
change, at least in all the large mills in the country. Firms 
who had been accustomed to build and erect the millstone 
started to make roller mills and other machinery necessary 
for the equipment of a modern mill. 

The centrifuga,! for dressing out the flour had already 
been in use some time. The earliest to l^e introduced was 
that of Nagel and Kaemp. This machine was a great 
improvement on the long dressing reel. It took up less 
space, and did not require as much attention to kec].» it in 
[)roper working order. 

The design of the roller mill in this country was in- 
fluenced to a great extent by the ])at terns which were being 

sent over from America at that time. The 

American and horizontal type, which has now given place 
British Methods, i ^ 

Compared. “tlic diagonal, was almost an exact copy in 

detail. Strange to say, the Americans still 
continue to use this machine, and, although they gave us 
the lead in roller mill construction, they seem to have made 
very little progress in the last twenty years as compared 
with us. This is due to a great extent to natural circum- 
stances ; they have the very best wheats, which are easily 
reduced ; there is not the demand for the high-class finished 
flour that there is in England. Over here a large port mill 
has to treat wheats from almost every country in the world, 
consequently their condition requires separate treatment, 
and therefore a more elaborate system. In fact one may 
say a milling system depends upon the natural circum- 
stances of that country. In England we are dependent 
upon other countries for our wheat su}’>ply, whilst in 
America they have plenty to supply their own requirements 
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—wheat which is pracdcally all one grade, and requires very 
little preparation in tne preliminary cleaning before being 
milled. After a time it v'as found that the American 
machines were not suitable for this country, and tais gave 
an incentive to the milling engineer to study the reqidre- 
ments of the home trade so as to drive out the American 


engineers, who were sending large supplies over here. 

Now, the first thing to be considered in producing good, 
pure flour, is to have clean wheat. The old smntter or 

scourer was a very excellent marliine in its 

The 

Importance acted as separator and aspirator, 

of having scourer and stoner, but it was haraly suflicient 
Clean Wheat. . , . , . . . , . , 

to entirely eliminate the impurities which are 

present in wheat, especially certain foreign classes. 

The principal foreign wheats that are generally in use in 

this country are : — North American, Canadian, Russian, 

Indian, Australian, Chilian, and Plate. 

North American and Canadian wheats are the cleanest, 

and give the best yield, whilst Indian and Russian are the 

dirtiest, and contain the most impurities, such as seeds, 

cockle, oats, sticks, straws, strings, clay balls, dust, &c., 

these having to be entirely eliminated before the wheat is 

in a fit condition to be milled. 


In the case of port mills the wheat is conveyed in bai ges 
or ships right up to the mill. Portable ship elevators dis- 
charge the wheat, which is conveyed to storage silos placed 
in a convenient })osition near the mill. From the silos the 
wheat is conveyed by means of band conveyers and ele- 
vators to the cleansing house. The warehouse separator, 
wliich treats the wheat before it reaches the cleansing house, 
consists of a series of reciprocating sieves placed one above 
the other, clothed with covers of a suitable mesh. The 
wiieat passes over and through these sieves, eliminating 
sticks, straws, and other large refuse. 

before the wheat leaves the machine it undergoes a very 
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Strong aspiration to remove dust, chaff, and weevilled grains. 

The first machine in the cleansing house is the milling 
separator. Its construction is very similar to the ware- 
house separator, but it generally has five 
Scpa?ator^ sieves instead of three for separating the 
wheat from foreign substances. 

If there is much foreign being used, the wheat will con- 
tain various seeds’ and grains which have to be separated 
by special njiachines. 

The scourer, which is similar to the old type of smutter, 
consists of a cylindrical drum, which revolves very slowly. 
Xhe Inside the drum are a series of beaters revolv- 

Scourer. quickly, from 400 to 700 revolutions 

per minute, according to the diameter of the drum. The 
machine is for the purpose of loosening any hard lumps of 
clay or dirt still adhering to the wheat, and also for removing 
the beard. Before, after, and during the scouring process 
the wheat is subjected to a very powerful aspiration. 

The next process which the wheat undergoes is the 
separation of the cockle, oats, seeds, and barley. This is 
performed by separating cylinders ; these 
CyHndew cylinders are drilled in a special way with a 
number of holes as close together as possible. 
The wheat passes through the cylinders, which revolve very 
slowly, and the cockle from the wheat are lifted up by these 
holes (which are drilled at an angle), and are deposited in 
a trough inside the cylinder. The same operation takes 
place in the oat and barleys cylinders, with the exception 
that the wheat s lifted up, instead of the cockle, and the oats 
and barley are left behind. It is most important that all 
the cockle and oats should be entirely eliminated, as even 
a trace of the former is sufficient to spoil the colour of the 
flour. 

The washing and conditioning oi the wheat is an im- 
portant section, and is one which our contemporaries abroad 
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have not yet realised the full value of. It is 
St^^ngVlant. ™Possible to clean certain classes of wheats, 
such as Indians, Russians, Plates, Danubian, 
&c., without a washing and stoning plant. 

Stones are very harmful things. Not only are they apt 
to damage the rolls, but they can be traced ground up 
amongst the pure semolina, and no amount of purification 
will separate them. 

The method employed for separating the stones from 
the wheat is a follows : — ^The wheat as it enters the machine 
is met by an upward current of water. The pressure "of 
water is regulated by means of a valve, so as to float the 
wheat over an annular sill, whilst the stones drop to the 
bottom of the tank, and are drawn off when desired. The 
wheat falls into a washing tank next, where it is thoroughly 
washed, and is thence conveyed by means of a worm 
conveyer to the whizzer. This machine, by means of centri- 
fugal force and induced air currents through the machine 
whizzes off all superfluous moisture 

Some machines combine two operations of stoning and 
washing, but this class is only used in large mills which use 
all classes of wheats, including those which contain a large 
percentage of stones, dirt, and other extraneous matter. 

To obtain the best milling results it is necessary to have 
the wheat in a nice mellow condition. The percentage of 
moisture should be correctly determined, or 
The Percentage the wheat weighed in lbs., per bushel. Some 
Cons^dere?. millers prefer to have their’s damper than 
others, but generally speaking the weight of 
the wheat before being ground is 59 to 60 lbs. per bushel. 
Irregularities in the condition of the wheat cause irregu- 
larities in the mill, resulting in a variation in quantity of 
flour produced from a certain quantity of wheat, as well 
as having a detrimental effect upon both the r^^^our and 
strength of the flour. 
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The conditioner consists of two or more vertical columns. 
The wheat passes down through these columns (consisting 
of perforated steel plates) in a slow and con- 
Conditioner tinuous stream. As the wheat passes down 
Described. constantly being turned over and exposed 

to the action of the warm, and afterwards cold air. The 
conditioner is regulated partly by altering the pressure of 
steam to the hot air chest, and partly by altering the volume 
of air to the dryer. The best dryers have the air diawn 
through the wheat ; thus the fan can be discharged into a 
dust collector and no dust or beeswing is blown about the 
mill. 

The different classes of wheats are then allowed to lie 
together before being milled, for the purpose of blending 
and assimilation. Very hard and brittle wheats require 
more moisture than soft wheats, and if they are allowed to 
be together, one will absorb moisture from the other. 

Most large mills have what is generally known as a 
finishing plant, for the purpose of scouring and brushing 
the wheat. The wheat brush is very similar 
Process!'***'*"^ design to the scourer, but it is fitted with 
brushes instead of iron beaters. This latter 
machine gi\’es the wheat a bright and polished appearance, 
and gives (so to speak) the finishing touches to the wheat. 
The grain is then finally aspirated and weighed and con- 
veyed by means of band conveyers to the first break rolls 
in the flour mill. 

In order to follow the milling system more clearly a 
brief description of the wheat berry is necessary. Strictly 
speaking it is composed of three distinct parts 
Wheat Berry. — the bran, the kernel, and the germ — and tlie 
pro])ortioii of each, taking an average, are to the 
whole as follows : — Bran 14 J%, the kernel 84%, and the germ 
or embryo i^%. The bran consists of three layers or 
coverings one above the other. Underneath the bran there 
is another skin which also consists of three layeis ; that is 
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what is generally knov.'ii as offal. The farinaceous kernel 
consist ot cells of endosf)crm. 

The system of flour miUiiig is divided into three parts. 
The break system, the purification system, and the reduc- 
tion system. 

Def?nJd The break system is further divided into 

The Break four divisions. These four divisions consist 

hystem. 

of ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th break roller mills. 
The break roller mill consists of two ])airs of fluted rolls, 
and each pair is placed diagonalU’ in the fran.e of the 
machine. 

The rolls for the ist break arc fluted vefy coarse, 
generally about ten cuts to the inch, the 2nd break rolks 
are fluted with sixteen cuts to the inch, 3rd break twenty 
cuts, and the 4th break twenty-six cuts to the inch. 

The flutt;s are sha})ed very similar to the tooth ot an 
ordinary saw, but a good many Anns eid('>pt a special flute 
of their own. 

Tfie 1st, 2nd, and 3rd break rolls ant lor releasing the 
semolina and middlings Irom the wheat. After it has passed 
through the Tst, the broken wheat is then sent to the 2nd 
break, and from the 2nd to the 3rd. The 4th l)reak roll is 
simply used for cleaning the bran. The middlings which 
are released are of an inferior quality. Ifeing next to tin* 
skin of the bran, they become slightly contaminated with 
the yellow juice which is contained in the skin, also a certain 
percentage of fine offal and bran powder Ix^coine mixeii 


with the stock. 

Some mills have as many as four and five breaks, but it 
is now generally considered to be unnecessary to have so 
many, as the tendency is to give more surhice for the break 
roils and to come down very much heavier on the material ; 
in fact, some mills are worked with as few as three different 
breaks. 

The last break is generally divided into two different 
parts. The first part, as I have already mentioned, has 


18 
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the rolls fluted with 26 cuts to the inch ; the second part, 
which is generally known as the second scratch roll, is fluted 
with 30 cuts to the inch. This roll is for scratching the 
coarse tciilings from the semolina purifiers. 

The first scratch roll, which is kept quite independent 
from the breaks, is for scratching the large germy semolina 
from the semolina purifiers. This stock is of much better 
quality than that from the second scratch roll, and, after 
having been- separated on a sieve or reel, it is returned to one 
of the semolina purifiers to be further purified and reduced 
on the reduction system. 

The handling of the break rolls requires the greatest skill. 
Mills using different classes of wheat require alterations in 
the adjustments of the rolls whenever another class of 
wheat is being milled. For instance, English wheats, which 
are very soft, make a large percentage of break flour and 
give a larger quantity of broad bran than those of the harde^’ 
varieties. Wheats, such as Plates, have very dark skins. 
These wheats will make a large quantity of dark flour if too 
close a finish is obtained. Other wheats, such as North 
Americans, produce a large ejuantity of semolina and 
middlings. But whatever the class of wheat may be, it -is 
always necessary to pay special attention in keeping the 
flutes of the rolls in j)roper condition. Rolls which are too 
sharp make a po(^r pen'entage of broad bran, whilst rolls 
which are too dull will make more break flour and very 
inferior middlings ; it is, however, more important to keep 
tlie rolls too sharp than too dull. 

After the wheat has jmssed through the fluted rollers, the 
break middlings and semolina are separated from the broken 
wheat. Millers have always recognised the importance of a 
gentle process for this part of the system, but until recently 
no satisfactory substitute has been put on the market to 
take the place of the reel and centrifugal scalper. It was 
then acknowledged that to obtain satisfactory purification 
it was necessary to liave the semolina absolutely clear and 
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free from dust, and tc dc this the chop, after leaving the 
rolls, passed to a scalper, so called because of its sew^re action. 

Speaking of the wcrd “ scaluing.” The word was originally 
derived from the barbarous practice of “ scalping ’ once 
carried out by the Red Indians — giving the idea of severity — 
and the name has stuck to the process ior separating the 
flour from the broken wheat, whether it be by sieves, reels, 
or centrifugals. 

When the system of pneumatic se.jULratiou was introduced, 
gentle treatment was the main idea. In fact, this system is 
almost exactly the reverse of the old system of scalping. 
The separation of the light material— consisting uf finished 
bran, Hour, and light middlings — from the heavy — consisting 
of the broken wheat, semolina, and lujavy middlings -is 
performed solely by currents of air. 

Further details under this head would be ])ractically 
impossible without the help of diagrams and illustrations ; 
we will, therefore, pass on to describe the chief character- 
istics of this process, viz., the cyclo-pneumatic process of 
separating the break stock. 

The cyclo-pneumatic separator is a special type of machine 

for the separation of the heavy from the light material. One 

machine is placed underneath each of the break 

The Cyclo- roller mills on the ist, 2nd and '^rd breaks. 
Pneumatic ^ ^ 1 

Separator. After the two scTiarations haA^e been made, 

each one is treated independently of the other 

on a series of reciprocating sieves clothed with covers of a 

suitable mesh — the material which does not go through the 

first sieve, consisting of broken wheat and coarse branny 

stock, is sent to the next pair of fluted rollers to be further 

reduced. The middlings and semolina are s])oufec] direct to 

their respective purifiers, and the flour and light middlings 

go to a centrifugal dressing machine for dressing out the 

flour. The process is practically the same for the ist, 2nd, 

and 3rd breaks. 
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Having thn^ dealt with the break system, the granular 
stock, as already mentioned, is graded according to size to 
be treated on the purification system. 

The modern purifier consists of a reciprocating sieve, 
which is entirely enclosed. Above the sieve is placed a fan, 
which draws a current of air up through the 
Purification sieve, the only inlet for the air being through 
System. cover. The material is distributed 

evenly over - the entire width of the silk cover by means of a 
roller feed. The vibration of the sieve causes the material 
to oscillate, and, as the ])articles of finished offal arc very 
much lighter than the granular material, tlicy are carried up 
by the fan and an; deposited in the cowl })laced just abo\'e 
the sieve. The sharp contraction and expansion of the air 
deposits most of the offal in this cowl ; should, however, 
any offal escape, it is dc])osited in the toj) chaml)er, which 
is kept clean by means of a travelling brush. 

■ Tlie coarse semolina for the first three breaks is the 
easiest to purify, whilst tiiu; break dunst — by this is meant a 
class of material which- is just too coarse to be called flour — 
is the most difficult. The reason for this will be readily 
understood, as the difhtrence in size and weight of the latter 
is much less than the loriner. 

The very coaisc'st semolina contains the germ. This is 
abstracted on the scratch roll system. The scratch roll is 
the same as a brt;ak roll in construction, with the excejhion 
that the rolls are fiuted very much finer than any of those 
used in tlu; (;arlier part of the system. 

It would be iiu] ossihle to describe all the different separa- 
tions in this branch of the system. This clescri})tion is not 
coniined to any particular size of mill, but an elucidation of 
the general principles upon which a modern flour mill works. 
In a large mill, making, say, 30 sacks of flour per hour, the 
granular material is divided into several grades, which are 
treated on as many as 25 to 30 purifiers. In each ])urificr 
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there are four sieves, v^hich, with the cailings and lower 
platform, make five samples from each purifier ; making a 
total of 150 samples of different grades in the purification 
system. Of course some of these are practical!}^ the same 
in appearance, but they each present a difference to purifier- 
men, and they know at once these differences, and that there 
is some fault either in the purifiers or the handling of the 
breaks. 

The pure material which passes through the rovers is 
sent to the reduction rolls. Purifiers treating fine dunst and 
middlings are generally followed by a second puiifier, as on 
this class of stock it is very difficult to make a perfect separa- 
tion. 

We now come to the 3rd or reduction system. 
This is generally dividend into ten different 
parts in large mills, commonlv known as A, B, 
G, H, J, and K rolls. 

all permit a brief descrijition of the cenirifugal 
dressing machine. This machine was brought 
over, as already mentioned, from tlie Con- 
tinent. It has now almost entirely taken the 
place of the plansifter, botli for grading and 
flour dressing. Not only is it more simj)]e, but 
it is far more reliable, and there is far less wear and tear in 
the working parts. It consists of a slow^ly revolving drum 
covered with a suitable mesh of silk, a series of beaters 
revolving very quickly inside the cylinders. The numbers of 
silk generally used for flour dressing in a mill using foreign 
wheats are Nos. 10, ii, 12, 13, and 14. These numbers, 
however, have nothing to do with threads per inch ; the 
notation was given by the manufacturers. The silk used for 
this purpose is of the very best quality, and comes entirely 
from Switzerland. That country seems to be the only one 
which is able to produce the best. 

The feed on to A rolls comes from the coarse semolina 


The 

Reduction 

System. 

C, D, E, F, 
First of 


The 

Centrifugal 

Dressing 

Machine. 
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purifiers ; the feed on to this roll is very much more granular 
than that of any other rolls. 

Qualities from B rolls are fed from the fine semolina coarse 
the Roils. middlings and scratch roll purifiers. 

The dnnst of A and B rolls, which is separated by means 
of a cut-off sheet on the centrifugal, is passed to C rolls. 

The flour from C rolls is generally considered to be about 
the best in the mill, as it consists of the very centre of tlie 
l)erry. 

The feed of D and E rolls consists of fine middlings and 
dunst from the fine middlings purifiers and C rolls. 

F and H rolls treat the tailings and cut-offs of certain 
purifiers, and also tailings of certain centrifugals. 

The last two or three r(/lls are used for finishing and 
cleaning the offals. The quality of flour from these last two 
or three rolls is the poorest ; a certain pro})ortion of offal 
becomes mixed up with it, and it is impossible to absolutely 
sei)arate this from the flour. 

There are various sjiecial machines which have not been 
mentioned, but thos(i described will be found in all mills, 
with the exce})tion of the ])neumatic system machines. This 
is a new process -the latest idea in milling. There are 
possibilities of this pneumatic system making great changes 
in a modern mill. It is without doubt the ideal method of 
se|)arating the flour from broken wheat, and there is no 
doubt that before long it will be generally accepted as quite 
as indisj)eiisablc to a flour mill as a centrifugal or purifier is. 
ll has had to meet with a good deal of prejudic e, but millers 
are beginning to see its advantages, and will not be long in 
making a change once they come to realise its superiority 
over the old methods of sieve scalping. 

The arrangement of mills — as to ho^v they are erected and 
planned — docs not fall within the scope or purpose of this 
chapter ; the primary idea being to give the student some 
idea of the process of corn milling 
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CHAPTER XXVTII. 

Sausage Making and Ham Ciiring« 


Sausage making may be considered an anxiliaiy of the 
butchering department when established. A society, say, 
with 500 members could conduct it. profitably, 
Making? successfully as a special depart- 

iiiejil, manufacturing all classes of goods 
peculiar to a sausage factory, a very large mem]>ershi]) is 
essential, and a skilled specialist as manager. 

A federation of societies will succeed in working up a 
sausage factory when a moderate sized society will fail. It 
will be found that the sale in the grocery and provision 
branches of a society of factory-made sausages will not, to 
any appreciable extent, interfere with the sale of those made 
and sold in the butchering dejiartinciit, as the two kinds, as 
a rule, are quite different, and persons desiring butcher-made 
sausages will not care for the factory productions, and r^ce 
versa. 

The workshop must be well lighted, and the floor damp- 
proof. The principal table should have a slate or marble tO]), 

Accommodation keep the meat sweet, provision sliould be 

Utensils, and made for hanging it in a refrigerator adjoining 

Machinery. r , 

^ the sausage factory. 

A smoke and a boiling house should be provided. No 
boiling or washing should be done in the room in which the 
goods are prepared. 

Steam- jacketed boilers are most suitable for a sausage 
factory. They are cleanest and easiest controlled. A large 
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boiling tank would also be required for large sausages, &c. 
Add to these a good silent mincer, an ordinary enterprise 
mincer, a sausage filler, and other sundries. But, in the main, 
a committee should be guided by the practical manager 
appointed as to the accessories needed. 

The factory should be managed as a wholesale depart- 
ment, and all goods transferred to the branches at the price 
charg(‘d by oilier first-class sausage inanufacturc'rs. 

It is unnecessary to enter into book-keejhng details, as a 
com}>etent staff of clerks must be emi)ioyed to keep the 
necessary books and accounfs. 

It is sometimes thought that a sausage department may 
prove useful in working up waste meal from the butchering 
department. Thos(! enierlaiiiing this ojiinion will be greatly 
disappointed by the exj^eriment. It is policy to purchase 
meat specially to ensure success. Scrajis from the butcher 
are of no use in a sausage factory, although in the factory 
itself all the waste or by-jiroducts must be utilised, and every 
])art of animals made useful and serviceable. Prices are so 
keenly cut now that unless this is done it is impossible to 
make a profit. 


P>Acox AND Ham Curing. 

Ham-curing is a productive department which the average 
sized co-oi^eralive society cannot profitably engage in, and 
it is doubtful if even a large society could under- 
ilaarn Curing. success. To carry out the process 

economically and successfully it* requires to be 
conducted on a large scale with the most approved methods 
of treatment, and as considerable accommodation is required 
it is impossible to compete on a small scale with a fully 
equipped factory. So far as retail co-operative societies are 
concerned, it will at once be realised that in combination only 
can they ho})e to make a productive department of this kind 
profitable. The Wholesale Societies of England and Scotland 
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who import and cure at all their branches are there I ore in a 
more favourable position to undertake a productive depart- 
ment of this sort than individual societies. 

A large proportion of the supplies are from home sources-^ 
WiKsliire, Yorksliire, and Cumberland, in England ; Ayr^ 5 hire, 
Supplies Scotkind ; and from all parts of Ireland ; 

while large quantities are imported from 
America and Canada ; these latter, however, are partially 
cured either in pickle or dry salt and packed with borax or 
salt in boxes containing on an average forty iiams each. 
From Ireland large quantities are exported to England and 
Scotland in their hnished state, ready for the retail trade, but 
a fair amount is shipped as “Ex-Salts."' These have been 
cured to a certain point, and the tinishing is completed by 
the curers on this side, as described under the heading of 
“ Curing." This also applies to American and Canadian, 
which require practically the same treatuKUit as Irish ex-salt 
hams. 

The methods of curing hams are practically tlie same, with 

slight variations, all over the United Kingdom. To cure from 

^hc fresh pig there are two methods known as 

Curing. 2:)i('kle cure and dry salt cure ; the former are 

mild cured and require immediate consumption, whereas the 

latter are more suitable for keeping a longer j^eriod. A coni 

cellar or warehouse with a constant temperature ot al>out 42 ^, 

well ventilated, is required for the liandling of the hams, and 

only those in })erfect condition will take the cure }:)roperly ; 

all imperfect, blood-marked, or tainted hams must be rejected. 

The selected hams are then put into the pickling 
Pickle Cure. . 

tanks and allowed to remain about twenty-four 

hours, when they are taken out and placed on the floor, skin 

downwards, in rows with a layer of dry salt underneath, the 

first row being then covered with a layer of salt and the next 

row piled on the top, each row being treated in a similar 

manner : about fourteen days being allowed for pickle-cured 


Curing. 


Pickle Cure. 
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Dry Salt Cure. 


hams. The ingredients most generally used for the making 
of pickle being 55lbs. common salt, 5lbs. saltpetre, 5lbs. sugar, 
and a small proportion of antiseptic is occasionally used. 
This is sufficient to make about twenty gallons. Of course 
the mixture varies according to the ideas and fancies of the 
ciirer. 

In dry salt cure the pickle is omitted, but the treatment 
otherwise is much the same, only they are kept longer in salt, 
from three to four weeks being recognised as the 
proper time required. The temperature should 
never be above 38® while the hams are being kept in the salt. 

The next process for all varieties of cure is to place the 
hams in the steeping tanks in tepid water ; they are then 
washed out rearly for tlie drying house. To give a plump 
and glossy appearance to the finished hams a bath is fre- 
quently used, the hams being di])])ed into boiling water for a 
few seconds. They are next hung up in the 
drying room, which should be heated to 85® 
Fahrenheit, four to six days being usually allowed in this 
process. Many, however, give a much shorter period, but 
this allows too much moisture to remain, which evaporates 
quickly when oxj)osed to the air, and is otherwise injurious to 
the keeping projicrties of the hams. 

Dressing, i^aring, and branding completes the process for 
pale hams, the rough fat round the cushion and end of the 
ham is removed and* the shanks sawn off. If wanted smoked, 
these are hung uj) in a smoke house. 

On the tioor a bed of hard wood, sawdust, and wlieat straw 
is kindled and allowed to smoulder ; twelve to fourteen hours 
Smoking being quite sufficient to give a beautiful brown 

Process. colour. Heat is also required in addition to the 

smoke bed, which can be done either by steam pipes or 
radiators or the old-fashioned coke chaffers. Tiie temperature 
should not exceed qo° Fahrenheit, 

In the pickling of bacon various methods are employed, 


Drying, 
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but the results in each case arc very similar. In Ejigiand a 
Bacon large proportion is cured fiat with skin on, and 

in the Wiltshire district a speciality is made of 
smoked bacon. In other parts of the country the method is 
to remove all bones and roll the sides, either with or without 
the skin In Scotland rolled skinned bacon is most generally 
in use and must be mild cured. The nu^at for tliis purpose is 
])laced in a mild pickle from thre(; to four days, and after 
smoking and rolling it is fit for immediate use. 

Many recipes arc in use for boiling and cooking, but those 

mostly used in large factories are either to boil by steam in 

jacketed pans, ordinary furnace boilers, or by 
Boiled Hams. ^ , 

'steam cooker. 

The system of boiling is usually to have the }>an three parts 
full of boiling water, then put the hams in and peimit them to 
boil for one hour, when the fires are drawn or stccim turned off 
and the water cooled to about i8o‘’ Fahrenheit, Tlie hams are 
allowed to remain for twelve to fourteen hours, the bric kwork 
and ])ans retaining sufficient heat to finish tlie cooking of the 
contents. These are then removed and hung up to firm lor, 
say, twenty-four hours, when the}^ are ready for use. A 
pri-.paration of bread crumbs is frequently used ior dusting 
the hams ; this dries up the outside grease, gives them a nice 
a})])earance on the counter, and makes them easier to liandle 
in slicing. 

The steam ham cooker is simply an iron box fitted with a 
steam inlet and exhaust. The hams are placed on a travelling 
rack and wheeled into the chamber, the door then bolted 
lightly, and the steam is turned on, the length of time 
required in cooking being four to five hours at a temperature 
of 180° to 200*’ Fahrenheit. 

In a ham-curing establishment it will be readily under- 
stood there is a considerable amount of by-products. There 
are skins, bones, parings, and fat, which must 
By-products. disposed of to the best advantage. In an 
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Up-to-date ham-curing factory, facilities for disposal in the 
shape of bone digesters and steam pans for the rendering of 
fat and other waste materials ; it is only by methods of this 
kind that the best results can be obtained. 

The output determines the size oi factory and require- 
ments. It is therefore impossible to give dimensions of the 

Facto Accom apartments. A description, however, 

modation;^^^ of what is required in a modern factory might 
be useful. 

(1) A storage warehouse, well ventilated and kept cool, 

where the arrivals are received and dealt with. 

(2) Cool chambers for pickling and dry salt curing, which 

also means refrigerating plant. 

(3) Washing department, fitted with the tanks, hot and 

cold water led into each. Plotting tank. 

(4) Drying room. This must be a large airy room, well 

ventilated and fitted with steam pipes for radiating 
the heat. 

(5) Dressing room. This room must also be airy with 

good ventilation, fitted with tnbles for dressing and 
handling the finished article. In this department 
expert curers must be engaged as all hams are there 
finished and inspected, each is pierced with a tryei, 
and it is only by experience that the curer can 
detect slight taints which lead to trouble alter they 
are smoked, and sent out to customers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Adjuncts of the Drapery Department. 


Following in the train of the drapery business comes dress- 
making. It is a home industry, carried on frequently in a 

private house by its members worki.ig excessive 
Dressmaking. . . . 

hours for a mere pittance, and, m consequence, 

cliarging less for the finished garment than the cost of pio- 

(luction in a workshop where the best conditions of ialiour 

prcs'ail. 

No dejiartment gives the committee of a society more 
trouble than dressmaking. 

When the sale of dress goods in the drapery has cLSSumed 
fair proportions, it will soon be found necessary to employ a 
dressmaker on the premises ; otherwise many members will 
purchase their dress materials elsewhere. 

A workroom should tirst be secured, with good light and 

near the dress department as possible. The cutting, 
fitting and waiting rooms should be contiguous to the work- 
room, all of winch would be subject xo the control of the 
bead dressmaker. 

Ex])erience proves that a first-rate head dressmaker, well 
paid, with scientific knowledge of cutting, is the most 
economical in the end. She will bespeak the confidence of 
the members, and materially help to build up a trade. 

The productive and distributive departments should be 
quite distinct. All materials from the latter to the former 
should be charged at selling price, and, as much depends 
upon a proper system of book-keeping being instituted, it 
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may help those beginning the department to state bifietiy 
the various books necessary for efficient management, Mhich 
experience has proved to be both useful and serviceabl e. 

When an order is given at the dress counter, it she uld be 
entered into the departmental transfer book against the 
dressmaking department. It is not nec pessary 
Forms hdive a specially ruled book for this pi ppose. 

The particulars required are : — Name, aefidress, 
share ledger number of member, or person ordering thVough 
a member, and the details of material purchased or selected. 
Orders should be numbered consecutively. \ 

'v 

The customer should then be taken to fitting room, and thh- 
dress department number entered in dressmaker’s measure 
book. This book should be in duplicate form, and num- 
bered, the customer taking one portion, whilst the other 
section remains for reference. (See A])pendix No. 3.) 

A workslip should be attached to the dress material when 
cut off and sent to dressmaker’s cutting-room.. 

When the dress has betiii cut, it should be sent to the 
workroom along with tlie workslip, the bodice and skirt 
workslips going to the respective workers. The person in 
charge of both classes of work should see that the entries are 
faithfully made. (See Appendix No. 4.) 

No goods should be supplied by drapery department unless 
the workslip is produced. If this is done, the accounts will be 
easily dissected. 

If the person in charge of workroom is careful to note time 
of workers on each dress, there should be no difficulty in 
telling which set of workers is making a profit or loss. 

A statement or summary book should be kept, and ought 
to be balanced weekly. (See Ap])eiidi:c No. 5.) 

If this book is carefully kept, it should be of great assist- 
ance to a society. As will be seen from a glance, the difference 
between the total cost and amount charged will give th( 
profit or loss on each week’s trading. 
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A book should be kept for alterations on which ]io charge 
can be made. The name and address of customer, and 
number of original order should be entered lor identification. 

When a loss is made in dressmaking department, it is easy 
to tell by referring to this book whether it has been caused 
by misfits, want of employment, or mismanagement. 

In the cutting-room there should l^e a large table, so 
placed that the dressmaker would have ample light, v/itlioiit 
straining the eyes, to enable her to detect the 
FlirnKshings slightest difference, in the shade of the material 
to be cut. 

Fixtures, drawers, and wardrobe are useful accessories for 
storing materials before and after manipulation. 

In a very small business, it may be necessary to utilise the 
cutting-room as a fitting-room also. In that case, two full- 
sized mirrors should be fixed in such a position that a lady on 
being fitted can see her full length in mirror, back and front. 
It is advisable, however, when practic able to have se{)arate 
fitting and waiting rooms. 

It will be fhe duty of the manager of department to see 
that the Factory and Workshop Acts are complied with, and 
the necessary forms kept for inspection. 

The workrooms must be well lighted and \'entilated. 
The law dictates at least 250 cubic feet of s})ace for each 
employe during ordinary hours, which is extended to 400 cubic 
feet for overtime. 


Millinery Department. 

A society would probably begin millinery as a productive 
department at the same time as dressmaking. In fact many 
Millinery societies begin millinery first, because, as a rule, 

Department. milliners are trained in the workshop before 
they get to the sales counter. It is advisable at first to 
engage a milliner saleswoman, who can take and execute her 
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own orders. By and bye, as trade increases, extra hands will 
be engaged to trim and assist in showroom. 

The books and forms used in this department are : — 

(1) Day or order book, giving all details of order — straws, 

trimmings, &c. 

(2) A workslip for workshop, containing full details and 

description of material used, cost and selling price of 
material, time occupied by workers, wages paid, and 
amount charged for wages. Enter also in day book. 

(3) The statement or summary book, used in dressmaking 

department (see Appendix No. 3). would be quite 
suitable for this dejxirtment. 

With ordinary care, and by balancing the abstract weekly, 
this department should not give a manager much trouble, on 
tne contrary, it should be of great assistance to the retail 
department. 


i losiEKY Factory. 

Where knitted hose is mostly worn, as in the North ot 
England, many dra])ery departments have added to their sales 
Hosiery introduction of knitting machines. Start- 

Makinjl and ing cautiously, a department with moderate 
Re-footinf;. pretentions may easily make it successful. In 
comparison with its size, it is one of the cheapest and most 
profitable among productive departments. 

In commencing, prudence must be exercised ; care taken 
in the selection of plant ; and a person acquainted with 
the technicalities of the trade engaged to make or superintend. 

It is expedient to cluster all productive auxiliaries around 
the departments to which they are allied. An ordinary well- 
Plant, &c., lighted and ventilated room would be service.- 
Required. able. Machines, hand or power as suitable, 
winder, presser, pressing boards and scales are needed. It is 
useless to dictate either how many or what size of knitting 
machines will be required — local demand will determine. 
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Cylinders for machines vary in size according io quality 
and size of hose required. The following table explains 
itself : — 


Cylinder. 

Quality cif Hose. 

Size. 

Wool Used. 

68 

Coarse. 

I. 2. 3* 

3 and 4-ply. 

76 

Medium. 

4. 5. 6. 

3-piy- 

84 

Fine Cashmere. 

I to 6. 

3-piy. 

84 

Common. 

Sir. and W. 

3 and 4-ply* 

96 

Medium. 

.... 

3*piy- 

108 

Fine Medium. 

— 

2 and 3 -ply. 

120 

Cashmere. 


2-ply Andalusian. 


These in some cases will be found to be interchanf^eable. Nos. 
76 and 84 are the most useful. 


Wages. 


The workers, excepting the person in charge, are paid by 
piece. A fair price — is. 6d. to is. gd. for children’s, and 2 S. 

to 3s. per dozen for men’s and women’s hose 
according to grade. 

The quantity producible by a girl depends u})on skill in 
working. One dozen per day would be a respectable average. 

Of course the question of division of labour 
Output. enters here somewhat, toeing and pressing being 

kept distinct from machine work. 

One of the most important duties in this departmeru is 
accurate costing of the finished article. For this tbe 
scales must be in frequent use, not only in 
pricing new lines, but in checking, to see that n. • 
more than the original quantity decided upon, is being used. 
The method -of costing is merely a simple sum in arithmetic. 
Quantity of wool, cost of labour, estimated capital charges, 
plus a small margin for departmental profit. The latter is 


Costing. 


19 
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a variable quantity. The lower prices of hose being trans- 
ferred practically at cost. 

This is an attractive feature ; easily worked. Wools must 
not be selected from drapery department to be used for re- 
footing. Machine wools are entirely different. 
The best mode is to have definite charges for 
work complete according to quality, which in most shops 
vary from yjd. to qjd. per pair. 

All invoices for wools, &c., should be accepted by drapery 

department, and transferred at cost. New goods sent from 

the factory to the retail shops would be charged 
Book-keeping. , ^ , , , , . 

at manufacturers prices ; but re-footmgs 

should be transferred at retail prices, minus, say, 15 per cent, 

or such amount as may be reasonable to both departments. 

The young lady in charge will find sufficient work to do in 
giving out materials, supervising, maintaining discipline, and 
generally safeguarding the interests of the factory. Under 
the guidance of the manager she would be able to keep all 
the books necessary. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Tailoring Department. 


Many societies err in beginning a tailoring department before 
they have sufficient trade to make it pay ; in this case, it will 
involve loss and much concern. 

When to Start. There is no reason why there should be any 
]:)remature venture in this department, as the 
facilities the Productive and Wholesale societies oft’er in 
making bespoke garments should enable a progressive retail 
society to compete successfully with its neighbours until large 
enough to employ tailors. 

Pattern books are supplied for inspection, and suits are 
made to measure by those societies at a cheaper rate than 
any small society could make them. No doubt the fit may 
not be so perfect, as it is impossible to refit all garments 
before finishing, but the style, fit, and finish should be equal 
to anything that can be got in a small business. 

This method will prove more profitable, and cause less 
worry during the interim, than dabbling in the trade. 

A society snould not begin bespoke tailoring on its own 
account until it nas not less than from 600 to 1,000 members. 
Until that limit is reached, it should get all suits made as 
directed. Customers who could pay a better price, and 
required a refit, might be suited by employing a local tailor. 
In most towns and villages there are tailors who work for the 
trade, but who do not sell materials. A society could secure 
these men to make for them at a net price per garment, or 
allow a discount off regular retail prices. 
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No doubt this will not be so satisfactory as employ 
workmen on the premises where trade is larp^^ enough to do 
so efficiently and economically, but 3+ « infinitely better than 
attempting to do what wotiW De otherwise unsuccessful. 

When the opportune time has arrived to commence a 
tailorinir compartment, how should it be managed ? 

In the first place, engage a man with com- 
Management. experience, and ability to cut and fit. 

As trade develops, it may not be necessary for him to have 
this combination of qualities, as the buying and selling should 
not be in his hands. He will be better employed cutting, 
fitting, and examining the work before the garments are 
sent out. 

The cutter who manages the productive department will, 
of course, engage his own assistants, subject to the approval 
of outfitting manager or other oflftcial responsible to. 
directors. 

The material should be kept in the woollen department, 
and transferred at retail value to the productive department, 
from the day book. 

On the selection of material, the salesman should enter 
the details of order in the day book, and take the customer 
to the cutter, who should measure and enter all details as to 
style of garment, extras (such as pockets, quality of trim- 
mings), shop number, price of tweed or other cloth selected, 
date when wanted, and any other special orders given. 

The cutter should send a workslip to workroom, attached 
to the material. This slip should give number of order, 
details as to style of garment, date of fit-on, and date to be 
finished. As tailors are usuedly pieceworkers, the rate to be 
paid should be entered on the workslip. This slip should be 
sewn to the garment whenever it is far enough advanced to 
do so, and the portion on which the rate of payment to worker 
is entered should be kept by him to check his wages at end 
of week. (See Appendix No. fi.) 
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A summary book should be kept ; the dressmaker’s sum- 
mary book would be quite suitable ; in fact for all productive 
departments the books required would be similar, but modified 
to suit the circumstances of each case. (See Appendix 
No. 5.) 

A good light falling on cutting table is essential, as the 
cutter must examine all materials previous to cutting, to 
ascertain that no portion of it is faded or 
Cutting-room defective in any way. Much annoyance and 
loss will be saved by the adoption of these pre- 
cautionary measures. 

A fitting-room is also needed. Where the tra^de is small, 
one room might do for both purposes— cutting and fitting. 
It is advisable, however, to have not only two separate rooms, 
but a waiting-room adjoining, when circumstances will allow. 

A very satisfactory arrangement for cutting, fitting, and 
waiting rooms is to have the cutting table close to the 
windows, extending the full length of the room. The cutting 
board would, of course, be 4' wide, leaving 4' space. Erect 
a fitting-box, 6' x 6', and 6' high at each end, so that the 
light from window can pass over it. Between the two fitting- 
boxes put a counter, which can be used in attending to 
customers, or as a table for trimmer. By oi^ening out 
folding mirror hinged to side of box, the cutting-room 
can be isolated from fitting-box. The space outside counter 
can be used as a waiting-room. The convenience of this 
arrangement will readily be seen. (See Appendix No. 7.) 

The workshop should be well lighted and airy. It is in 
the interests of both employer and employed that it should 
be so. Under good conditions, the work is 
Workshop. better done, and the men are brighter and 
happier. 

As tailors sit at work, they should not be allowed to sit 
on the floor. The air passing under the door is likely to be 
injurious to health. It is better to raise the board at least 
i' or 18'^ above the floor, for obvious reasons. 
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Where possible, there should be a stove-room adjoining 
the workshop, so that the latter might be kept cool and 
healthy. 

The machinists should be in such a position that the 
tailors can easily get to them with their jobs, but they should 
not be in the same room. A small sliding door is the usual 
arrangement for the work to be passed through. 

Get the best sewing machines on the market ; they are 
the cheapest in the end. 


Sewing 

Machines. 


In premises where electric current is avail- 
able, drive the machines with an electric motor. 
The work will be quicker done than by foot, 


and less oppressive to the operator. An individual motor 


for each machine will be found the most economical. A 


small eighth-horse power motor on each machine will save 
its price in current in a couple of years. The system of 
coupling up a number of machines with shafting and belting, 
driven by a large motor, is obsolete, except in large factories 
where the machines are kept running continually. 

We have so far considered the bespoke tailoring. We may 
now inquire whether a retail society should establish a ready- 
made clothing factory. 

It would be unwise for most retail societies to do so. To 


conduct a clothing factory satisfactorily, sub-division of 
labour is a sine qua non. and machines must be kept running 
to reduce the cost of production to a minimum. 


Work of this nature can be best accomplished by the 
Wholesale and co-partnership societies. 

Some of the societies, liowever, have adopted the 
divisional labour system in connection with their bespoke 
tailoring trade, and have found it to be beneficial, especially 
to the poorer members. The difference in the cost of pro- 
duction, of course, being saved to the customer. 

Under this system the various branches of garment 
making are allotted to different individuals, who become 
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adepts at their separate duties. The kind of 
Ubour^System. ^^.de to which it is best adapted is the middle 
class, because it strikes a medium between the 
high-class aristocratic trade and the cheap factory-made 
garments. 

A model sub-division workshop would consist of from 
eight to twelve hands. As the latter is mostly advocated to 
start with, being capable of turning out from 25 to 30 suits 


per week, the division would be as follows : — 

(1) Baister, male, in charge i 

(2) Fitter, male i 

(3) Machinists, males ... 2 

(4) Finishers (females), button-holers, fellers, &c. 6 

(51 Presser, male i 

(6) Oddments, female apprentice i 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Boot Repairs. 


So far as distributive societies are concerned, boot and shoe 
making is not one of the industries which they find they can 
conduct successfully. To cope with this? 
Shoe Making factory accommodation, expert manage- 

ment, and expensive machinery would be 
required, which would be almost entirely beyond the power 
of any ordinary society that sought to produce these articles 
for its members only. Each class of work has become in 
these days a special industry, and it does appear that no one 
factory is capable of supplying every kind that is demanded 
over the counter, and to meet this district workshops are 
common which make a speciality of certain kinds of work. 

We may, therefore, consider how best to conduct a boot 
repairing trade, 

A society will, in all probability, employ a 

Boot Repairs. i x • i x v, • -i. n 

shoemaker for jobbing when it begins to sell 

boots, and will add to its number of workmen as trade grows. 

It may be necessary to employ a few men for bespoke work 

and hand-sewn repairs, but the majority of the men employed 

will be engaged as benchers and finishers on the divisional 

labour principle. 

A competent and practical foreman should be employed, 
and all employes should be engaged by him, 
and be under his control, subject, of course, to 
the approval of the manager or directors. 

The workshop should be connected with retail department, 
all work and orders passed through and charged up by this 
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department. The productive accounts should be kept 
separately. 

In a small business, where the shoemaker assists at the 
counter, and does a lot 01 sprigging and odd jobs, part of his 
wages should be charged to the retail department and credit 
given him for the work done at tlie rate^ paid to the other 
workmen. 

In dealing with repairs, it is necessary to be able to trace 
each parcel from its leaving the customer until 
Book-keeping. delivered, finished. The undernoted system 

has been found very satisfactory, and may be adopted 
without fear. 

On a customer handing in boots lor repairs, the person 
taking them over attaches a workslip, with name, address, 
and share ledger number of member, description of boots, 
repairs w^anted, and date received. The slip is divided into 
three parts by perforations. One part serves as a receipt to 
the customer for boots handed in ; the second portion is filled 
up and retained by the shoemaker after the repairs are com- 
pleted, and the third is sent back to the customer with the 
boots. The customer should give up receipt when repairs are 
delivered. By this system, mistakes are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and a lot of needless unpleasantness avoided. (See 
Appendix No. 8.) 

Repairs taken in at the retail shop sliould be entered in 
day book as received, and numbered consecutively. A 
corresponding number must be put on workslip. When 
repairs are taken in at grocery as well as boot branches, it is 
necessary to modify the system to suit the circumstances. 

The simplest plan is to get a day book made on the trip- 
licate system, having two leaves perforated, and one fixed 
leaf. One is given to customer, another sent to workshop, 
and the last retained by branch. Messenger taking repairs 
must sign for them. 

The repairs are then entered in the workshop day book, 
numbered, and got ready for workmen. 
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The wages books are posted from workslips, and in addition 
a summary book is kept where the name and address of each 
customer is entered, the description of repairs done, it be- 
spoke, the class stated ; the number of the workmen executing 
the work, amount allowed, cost of material, and amount 
charged customer ; with profit or loss shown. See that all 
the repairs passing through the workshop are paid for. (See 
Appendix No. 9.) 

A duplicate carbon transfer book should be kept in the 
department, in which each transaction should be entered 
before despatching to branch, copy being sent with goods. 

A stock book should be kept, and all leather or furnishings 

entered therein ; in tiie case of sole leather, each lot should 

» 

be registered, and a number of sides taken from each, cut up, 
and valued. Soles, heels, toe, heel, and side pieces should 
each be estimated, so that the real value of the leather would 
be ascertained. 

It will be found, by testing in this way, that the cheapest 
leather per lb. in the bale is not always cheapest when cut up, 
as the best cuts up with little waste, while other leathers have 
a large ])ercentage of offal. (See illustration of bend for mode 
of cutting in Appendix 10.) The quality of leather cannot be 
described here, each manager must be left to his own judg- 
ment in choosing that most suitable for the trade. 

In costing for each job, the manager should add 20 per 
cent I0 cover waste and profit. If this is not done, it may be 
tound at stocktaking that the value of goods in stock is less 
than the book value — a very unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
and one that may lead a manager into difficulties. 

At what rate should the goods be transferred from work- 
shop to saleshop ? Should it be wholesale or retail ? 

As very few firms execute repairs at wholesale rates, we 
may assume that the most satisfactory mode would be to 
charge at the retail rate and allow a discount of 10 to I2| per 
cent on the value of work done. 
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If a shoemaking'^depj^rtment is managed on the foregoing 
lines it should prove successful, always assuming that the 
books are carefully kept. 

In the initial stages it has been customary to crgage any 
odd room for a workshop, but as the old style of stool work 


The 

Workshop. 


is fast becoming unpopular, some accommoda- 
tion and method are needed to carry out the 
work on modern lines. Where there is no 


machinery, benchmen and hand finishers are employed on 
similar lines to those in a large factory, excepting that the 
statement of wages is somewhat different, so that a description 
of an up-to-date workshop will nearly serve both purposes. 

The plan of the workshop will largely depend upon the 
size and shape of the plot of land at disposal. There should 
be, however, 

(1) A receiving and despatching room. 

(2) A stock room. 

(3) Machine room. 

(4) Bench room. 

The rooms should be set apart in such order as to allow the 
work to pass automatically and consecutively through the 
various processes. The stock room close to the bench room, 
from which the work would be handed to the men, and the 
machine room either at right angles or parallel with the 
bench room, ready for finishing processes. 

The receiving and despatching room would be fixturecl in 
divisions for ,each class, and the bench room accommodated 
with the usual fittings. 

Some of the machinery may or may not be placed in the 
stock room. As a rule, all the machinery is kept together 


in one room. 


In the machine room nine distinct power machines will 
be needed, and individual electric motors are 
Pfoces”se 2 ! ^<ivocated on economical grounds. The motors 
recommended are indicated herewith : — 
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(a) Rolling machine, which presses the leather instead 
of hand-beating, 2 h.p. 

(b) Revolution press cutter, for press cutting, with sole 
and top 2:)iece knives of various sizes, 2 h.p. 

(c) Edge trirnrom' » 

(d) Heel scourer 

(e) Edge cutter | 

(/) Bottom scourei 

ig) Brushes and pads, .] h.p. 

Ih) BJake sole stitcher, stitches right through tO| 

insole, whereas the , 

-I h.p. 

{i) Rotary lock-stitch machine stitches sole toi 
the welt. I 

Besides these there will be one or two patching machines. 

A very important feature in connection with machines 
(c), (d), (e), (/), and (g) is to have blast dust carriers attached 
to them, to keep the room orderly and healthy. 

The machinery mentioned would be ca].)able of doing 
from 600 to 800 pairs per week ; lor a smaller workshop, 
say from 200 pairs upwards, a combined finishing machine, 
a roller and a cutter, either to be driven by treadle or 
powder, would meet every requirement. 

Districts are not uniform in their statement of wages 
but to give some idea of the way in which such a statement 

should be drawn up, a list is given in Appendix 
Wages. u’ u • • . 

II, which IS in operation in a northern society. 

This refers to benchmen only ; finishers are paid by time. 

Although the rate of payment to benchers is less than 
what is paid for knee work, a man becomes so adept that he 
can do more work and make better wages by the new system. 
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CHAPTER XXXIf. 

Dpholsterliig« 


Upholstering is an important, auxiliary to the furnishing 

department, convenient in many ways, and profitable when 

efficiently managed. It would be inexpedient 
Upholstering. , . r ^ 4' u u 

to commence before a iirm tooting has been 

established in the furnishing trade — £100 per week may be 

considered a good basis. 

As in most productive departments, the success of 
upholstering mainly depends upon the skill of the foreman 
appointed. 

Accommodation should be found for workshoj) as near the 
retail department as practicable. The size would dejiend 
Workshop and trade, or trade prospects. Fresh air and 

Storage. plenty of natural light are important. 

To ensure cleanliness, as re-uphoJstcring will predominate, 
a stockroom adjoining the works is indispensable, in which 
flocks, fibre, dowm, hair, springs, webbing, and chair frames 
may be stocked in quantities. Any artificial light in this room 
will require careful watching on account of the combustible 
nature of some of the stock. Gas guards should be fixed where 
electricity is not available. Before starting give notice to 
insurance offices affected. 

The appliances for this department scarcely need enume- 
Tools. rating — sewing machine, needles, hammers, 

knives are the chief — as a few pounds only will be required. 

Besides repairs, all new furniture will be upholstered 
whether in leather, tapestry, or velvet. Suites of frames, or 
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Ramifications pieces, would be received in the white. No 
of Work. attempt should be made to fully employ a 
polisher, a contract could be made "with local workmen at a 
price per piece. 

Bedhangings, cushions, pillows, and bedding would be 
made here. Floor cloths and carpets laid. Estimates given 
for decorations. 

To an enterprising manager there is great scope for initia- 
tive. Venetian blind-making and picture Iraming are often 
included. For these a morticing and a mitre-stiootmg 
machine would be necessary. Carpet beating and relaying 
may also be added. In fact, it is impossible to compute the 
advantages to the retail derivable from such a department. 
There is so much bad work, and equally as worthless materials 
used, that to be able to recommend upholstered furniture, 
bedding, &c., as home productions often decides the question 
with a customer. 

Stock goods should be transferred at cost, or maker’s 

prices, but repairs on which an estimate has been given by 

upholsterer, at retail value, subject to 20 per 
Transfers. > j r 

cent discount, or an amount agreed upon by 

both parties. 

A weekly statement ol all work done by this department 
would be handed to the manager of furnishing, who would 
keep a debit and credit account as in all allied productive 
departments, which may or may not be used for balance sheet 
puri)oses as determined by finance committee. 

foremen would be paid w'eekly wage ; but workmen by 

^ the hour as per trade union rate in the district. 

Wages. . ^ 

Apprentices on scale. Machinists (female) from 

12s. to 16s. 

It will be noticed that a number of productive depart- 
ments, such as farming, brush making, aerated water 
Concluding making, watch making, and paper bag making 
Remarks. have not been dealt with. 
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These departmehti» cjinnot be of service exceptinj? to a very 
large retail society, 01 a federated society, and as the object 
of this section is to impart information to those wishing to 
qualify for the position of manager in retail societies, it would 
serve no good purpose to undertake these subjects at present. 
Those who wish information on these questions may con- 
sult authorities on them, but meantime, in referring to the 
productive departments usually conducted hy co-operative 
societies oi moderate dimensions, the information supplied 
cannot Do otnerwise trian useiui. 



STUDENTS’ NOTES. 



SECTION 7. 

LEGAL MATTERS. 

Some of the most important Acts of 
Parliament which affect Co-operators. 
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CHAPTER XXXIil. 


LEGAL MATTERS. 


Some of the most important Acts of Parliament 
which affect Co-operators. 

Of course, no one has a right to expect that the managers 
and other officers of co-operative societies should be astute 
and learned lawyers. Perhaps it is better for their own 
peace of mind that they should not be. Yet it is of great 
importance that they should possess a clear and concise 
knowledge of the main provisions of such Acts of Parliament 
as generally affect the administration of industrial and provi- 
dent societies. It is with this object in view that the follow- 
ing pages have been written. The Acts mentioned below 
have been selected as bearing more particularly upon this 
point, although it is almost superfluous to add that they do 
not contain the whole of the statute law which controls 
trading communities in Great Britain and Ireland. It will 
often be necessary to have recourse to many other Acts 
which are omitted from this brief summary, but it is 
hoped that a mastery of those which are here referred to 
will be of great value. 

The first to be mentioned is, of course, that great charter 
of co-operation — 

The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893 

(56 and 57 Viet., ch. 39.) 

To the student and the historian of co-operative progress 
an intimate knowledge of the earlier Acts dealing with 
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industrial and provident societies will be invaluable, but 
perhaps, in this place, it is only necessary to say that the 
first of these was the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1852, which was amended by the Acts of 1854 stnd 1856 ; 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1862, which was 
amended by the Acts of 1867 and 1871 ; and the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act, 1876, which consolidated and 
amended the then existing Acts. 

The Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1893 
repealed the Act of 1876, but virtually re-enacted it with 
some important amendments and aflditions, and provided 
that every existing society should be deemed to be registered 
under it, and its rules continue in force in so far as they 
are not contrary to the express provisions contained in the 
Act. All co-operative societies, therefore (whether registered 
before or after the passing of the Act), in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, come under its operation. 

Although it is desirable that the whole of this most im- 
portant Act should be read carefully, there are special 
sections of it to which particular attention should be given, 
as an intimate knowledge of these is essential to all who 
desire to control wisely the working of co-operative societies- 
For the purpose of convenience and facility of reference the 
head-notes of these particular sections are set forth in the 


margin. 

The first matter dealt with in the Act is, of course, the 
registration of societies and the cancelling and suspension ot 


Registration 
ot Societies 
and the 
Canceiiing and 
Suspension 
ot Registry 
(Sections 4-9). 


registry (sections 4-9). It is important to 
note that a society which may be registered is 
one for carrying on any industries, businesses, 
or trades specified in or authorised by its rules, 
including dealings of any description with land. 
The rule dealing with the objects ought there- 


fore to be made as comprehensive as possible if it is the 


intention of the society to become general traders, as under 
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the Act it has no pov/er for this purpose outside the rules. 
'I'he business of banking can, however, only be carried on 
subject to certain limitations which are ‘=^et forth in section 19. 

No member, other than a registered society, shall Lave any 
interest in the shares of the society exceeding two hundred 
pounds. 

The conditions of registralion are fully contained in 
section 5, sub-sections 1-6, and should be referred to in detail 
by those who desire to form a registered society. They may 
be briefly summarised as follows : — 

(a) There must be seven members at least. 

(b) An application signed by seven members and the 
secretary, and two printed copies of the rules, must 
be sent to the Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

(c) The name selected must not be identical with or 

nearly resembling that under which any existing 
society is registered, and cannot be changed except 
as provided in section 52. 

(d) The word “ limited shall be the last word in the 

name of every registered society. (Note . — ^The name 
of the society should never be used in written or 
printed documents without this word appearing.) 

A society carrying on business in more than one part of 
the United Kingdom shall be registered in the part in which 
its registered office is situate. 

If the Registrar is satisfied that a society has complied 
with the provisions as to registry, he shall issue an acknow- 
ledgment of registry. This will be regarded as conclusive 
proof of registration unless the registry has been suspended 
or cancelled. Copy of the acknowledgment should be printed 
at the end of the rules. 

If the Registrar refuses to register, an appeal lies as pro- 
vided by section 7. 

Under certain conditions the Registrar may cancel or 
suspend the registry of a society if it is proved — 
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(a) That the number of members has been reduced below 

seven, or 

(b) That the acknowledgment has been obtained by fraud 

or mistake, or 

(c) That the society has ceased to exist. 

.The Registrar may also, with the approval of the 
Treasury, cancel the registry of a society, if he is satisfied 
that the society exists for an illegal purpose or that it has 
wilfully and after notice from him violated any of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

The rules of a society shall contain provisions respecting 
the matters mentioned in the second schedule to the Act. 

Jt is therefore of the first importance w’ en 

KUleS , . . ^ , r 

(Sections lo prepanng the rules to bear in mind the reqij te- 

and 22). ments of this schedule. 

Amendments of rules must also be registered, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that two copies, signed by three mem- 
bers and the secretary, should be sent to the Registrar. If 
satisfied that the amendments are not contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act, the Registrar will issue to the society an 
acknowledgment of registry, which shall be conclusive evi- 
dence that the same are duly registered. 

A copy of the rules must be delivered to any person on 
demand upon payment of a sum not exceeding one shilling. 

The profits of a society shall be appropriated to any 
purposes stated in the rules or shall be determined in such 
manner as the rules direct. The tenth paragraph of schedule 
11 . renders it imperative on societies to provide for the mode 
of the application of the profits. 

The rules of a society registered since the passing of the 
Act aie binding upon the society and all its members and all 
persons claiming through them to the same extent as if each 
member had subscribed his name «nd affixed his seal thereto 
(section 22). 

Every society shall have a registered office, to which all 
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Audit 

(Sections 13 
and 72). 


communications and notices shall be addressed. Notice of 

the situation of such office and of every change 

therein shall be sent to the Registrar, 

(Sections ii The registered name of the society must be 
nnd 12). 

painted or affixed and kept painted or affixed 
on the outside of any office or ]^lace in which the business of 
the society is carried on, and the seal must have the registered 
name engraven upon it. The registered name must appear 
in all notices, advertisements, and all official documents 
emanating from the society. 

The accounts of every society shall once in every year 
be submitted to one of the public auditors appointed by the 
Treasury, or to two or more persons appointed 
Audit as provided by the rules. It is of great im- 

and^72)^^ portance that the auditors should observe the 
provisions of sub-section 2 of section 13. 

Every society must, not later than March 31st in each 
year, send to the Registrar a return of its receipts, expendi- 
ture, funds and effects, as audited. The mariner 
Annual Returns in which this return is to be made out and 
signed is set forth in sub-section 2 of section 14. 

A copy of the auditors' report is to be sent 
to the Registrar together with the annual return. 

Every society must supply gratuitously a copy of the 
annual return to every member or person interested in the 
funds of the society on his application. 

A copy of the last balance sheet and of the auditors’ report 
must be kept always hung up in a conspicuous place in 
the registered office of the society. 

Except the rules registered after the passing of the Act 
provide otherwise, a member or a i:)erson having an interest 
in the funds shall only be allowed to inspect his 
Inspection of own account and the books containing the 
(^^ectfons 17 J^ames of the members, and no person, unless 
and 18). he be an officer of the society or authorised by 
•a resolution thereof, shall be entitled to inspect 


Inspection of 
Books 

(Sections 17 
and 18). 
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the loan or deposit account of a member without the written 
consent of such member. 

The Registrar may, however, upon the conditions which 
are enumerated in section 18, appoint an accountant or 
actuary to inspect the books of a society and make a report 
thereon. The result shall be communicated to the society as 
well as to the persons applying for such inspection. 

A society which has any withdrawable share capital is 
precluded from carrying on the business of banking. But 
the taking of deposits of not more than ten 
fs^Vion 19) shillings in one payment, nor more than twenty 
' pounds for any one depositor, payable at not 

less than two days* notice, shall not be regarded as banking 
under the Act. A society which takes such deposits 
shall not allow any capital to be withdrawn provided there 
is any unsatisfied claim which is due in respect of such deposit. 

Every society which is permitted by the Act to carry on 
the business of banking is liable to the conditions imposed on 
ordinary bankers with regard to the ])ublication of the state- 
ment, the form of which is given in the third schedule. 

The registration of a society constitutes it a body cor- 
porate, with perpetual succession and a common seal and 
with limited liability ; it vests in the society 
(Secf!(m^2i^” property vested in persons in trust for it. 

The society when registered may sue and be 
sued in its corporate name. 

All debts due from members may be recovered in the 

County Court either of the district in which the registered 

office of the society is situate or of the district 

SebtsTrom which the member resides. 

Members A society has a lien on the shares ot any 

(Section 23). , . , rr ^ 

member owing money, and may set on any 

sums credited to the member in or towards payment. 

Speaking generally, a society is not liable to the payment 
of income tax under schedules C and D of the Income Tax 
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Acts. )t, however, the number of its ^^hares is 
limited, and it sells to non-members, the ex- 
emption does not apply. It should oe borne in 
mind that the freedom from liability only 
applies to the society in its corporate capacity, and not to 
the individual members ; also that, for practical purposes, it 
only extends to the profits derivable from business. Societies 
owning or occupying land or buildings are liable under 
schedules A and B respectively. 

This Act gives power to a member, by writing under his 

hand, to nominate any person or persons, to or among whom 

his property in the society, or so much as is 

Nomination included in the nomination, shall be trans- 
( Sections 25 

and 26). ferred at his death. This, however, is subject 
to the following essential conditions : — 

(a) That the amount credited to the member in the 
books of the society does not, at his death, exceed 
£100. 

(h) That the nomination has been delivered at, or sent 
to the registered office of the society, in the lifetime 
of the member, or made in any book kept thereat. 
(r.) That the person nominated is not an officer or servant 
of the society, unless such person be the husband, 
wife, father, mother, child, brother, sister, nejffiew, 
or niece of the nominator. 

The condition that the nominating member must not be 
under the age of 16 years is not of much importance, seeing 
that no person under that age may be a member of a regis- 
tered society. (See section 32.) 

A nomination so made can only be revoked by any similar 
document made in accordance with the above conditions ; 
it cannot be revoked or varied by the will or codicil of the 
nominator. 

It is important to observe that the Act makes it impera- 
tive on all societies to keep a book in which the names of all 


Exemption 

front 

Income Tax 
(Section 24). 
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persons so nominated, and all revocations or variations (if 
any) of such nominations, shall be regularly entered. 

When satisfactory proof of the death of the nominator 
has been received, the property comprised in the nomination 
shall either be transferred or paid over to the nominee, pro- 
vided that the share capital of such nominee is not thereby 
raised to a sum exceeding £200, but in that event the property 
nominated must be paid to him, as he cannot, under section 4, 
hold more than that amount of shares in any society. 

If the total property of the nominator in the society at 
his death exceeds £80, it is necessary, before payment is made, 
that there shall be produced either a duly stamped receipt for 
the succession or legacy duty, or the certificate of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue that no such duty is payable. 

The Act gives power to the committee, in the event of a 

member holding not more than £100 in the society dying 

intestate and without nomination then sub- 

Tiitestacy* sisting, to distribute the same, without requiring 

(Sections 27 the production of letters of administration, 
and 28). ^ ^ . 

among such persons as appear to the committee 

to be entitled by law to receive the same.'* This is 
subject to similar conditions to those just referred to with 
regard to the ju-oduction of the receipt or certificate of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, if the amount exceeds £80. 

This power should not be exercised unless there is un- 
mistakable evidence that the recipients are entitled by law to 
receive the property. A statutory declaration by a dis- 
interested ])erson should in all cases be required. 

If any such member is illegitimate, and dies without 
leaving a widow, wddower, or issue, the direction of the 
Treasury is requisite. 

Probate duty is payable where the whole estate exceeds 
£100. 

A society may, where it is proved to the satisfaction ol 
the committee that “ it is just and expedient so to do," pay 
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the ami unw of the shares, loans, and deposits, 

ProDcrtv 

of Insane exceeding £ioo, of an insane member, where 

Members no coriimittee or trustee ot his property has been 
(bection 29). x r 

duly appointed, to any person whom they shall 
judge proper to receive the same, whose receipt shall be a 
good discharge. 

All payments or transfers made by the committee under 
the provisions of the Act with respect to payments or transfer., 
to or on behalf of deceased or insane members, to any person 
apparently entitled, shall be valid and effectual against any 
demand made by any other person (section 30). 

A person under the age of 21, but above the age of 16, 
may be a member of a society unless its rules provide to 

Membership contrary, and may enjoy all the rights of 

of Minors membership, but he shall not be a member of 
(Section 32). committee, trustee, manager, or treasurer 

of the society. 

The register of members or shares kept by a 

Membws^^ society shall be prima-facie evidence of such 

or Shares particulars as are enumerated in sub-sections a, 

(Section 34). 

0, and c, section 34. 

Contracts may be made on behalf of a society and varied 
or discharged — 

{a) Under the seal of the society in all cases 
(Sechon 35) which the contract would be refjuired to be 
under seal if made between private persons. 

(6) Under the hand of any person acting under the 
express or implied authority of the society, where 
the contract if made between private persons would 
be required to be in writing and signed by the person 
to be charged. 

(c) By parol, by any person acting under the express 
or implied authority of the society, where a parol 
contract would be valid if made between private 
persons. 
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A society is empowered, if its rules do not direct other- 
wise, to acquire land of any tenure, and to build upon and 
generally to deal with it in the same manner as, 
Holding of a private person. If entitled to hereditaments 

36 and 37). of copyhold or customary tenure, it may require 

the lord of the manor to admit three persons 
api)ointed as trustees on its behalf, upon payment of the 
usual fees and other dues payable on the admission of a single 
tenant. 

A society m^y invest any part of its capital in or upon 
any security authorised by its rules, and also if the rules do 
not direct otherwise, in the manner provided 

Investments 

an^^39)!^ * It is of great importance that a society when 

intending to make investments not falling 
within the scope of its rules should give careful consideration 
to sub-sections ((?), (6), and (c) of section 38, as all invest- 
ments which are not authorised by the rules or permissible 
under the Act are invalid. 

A society investing in an authorised manner shall be 
deemed a person within the meaning of the Companies Acts 
and the Building Societies Acts. A society not chargeable 
with income tax may invest in savings banks. 

A society may by its rules provide for'-advances to its 
members on the security of real or j)ersonal property. 

Societies carrying on the business of banking 
Advances to i a • x • xi 

Members ^^Y manner customary i)i the con- 

(Sections40, duct of such business. / 

41, and 42). 

Any body corporate, if its regulations permit, 
may hold shares by its corporate name in a society. Societies 
which are members of other corporate bodies may vote by 
proxy. 

In England and Ireland a mortgage may be discharged by 
a receipt endorsed thereon or annexed thereto, signed by two 
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membeic. of the committee and countersigned 
Mortgages by the secretary. This is called a vacating 
45, and 46). receipt, and vests the mortgaged property in 
the person entitled to the equity of redemption 
without any other conveyance. A form of such receipt is 
set forth in the third schedule. 

For the regulations as to the receipt of discharge with 
regard to mortgages in Scotland, and the forms relating 
thereto, see section 44, and the third schedule to the Act. 

If a society is in liquidation, the receipt of the liquidator 
will be sufficient. 

Any deed or writ to which any society is a party siiall be 
held to be duly executed on behalf of such society in Scot- 
land if it is either executed in conformity withi the present 
law thereof or is sealed with the society's seal, subscribed on 
its behalf by two members of the committee and the secretary. 

A mortgagor, on payment of all moneys clue, is entitled 
to a receipt in the appropriate form provided by the Act. 

If the rules of the society require, every officer having 

recei])t or charge of money shall, before entering upon his 

duties, be bound, with or without a surety, by 
Security by , . , . r • 

Officers bond, or give the security of a guarantee society 

for the payment by him of all sums due from 

him to the society of which he is an officer, 

Ev^ery officer having receipt or charge of money, or his 
personal representatives, shall, at such times as the rules 
prescribe or upon demand made, or notice in writing given 
or served as prescribed, give in his account, and shall, on the 
like demand or notice, pay over all moneys and deliver all 
property in his hands or under his control to such persons as 
the society or the committee appoint, and in case of default 
the society may sue upon the bond or security, or may apply 
to the County Court or to a Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
and the order of such Court shall be final and conclusive. 
This provision shall apply in all cases in which the servant 
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of the society is not engaged under a special agreement to 
account. 

Officer is stated by the interpretation section of the 
Act (s. 79) to '' extend to any treasurer, secretary, member 
of the committee, manager, or servant other than a servant 
appointed by the committee of a society.'" 

It is usual for the rules of a society to provide for the 
decision of disputes between members, persons who have 
ceased to be members within a period of six 
{Sectimf49). iTionths, persons claiming through such mem- 
bers or former members, or persons claiming 
under the rules on the one hand, and the society on the other. 
Where such provision is made, and the dispute is one which 
falls within the rules, the decision, if made williin forty days, 
after application for a reference, is binding and conclusive 
upon all parties without aj»peal. But the parties may by 
consent, provided tiie rules do not expressly forbid it, refer 
the dispute to the Chief or Assistant Registrar. The rules 
may direct that disputes shall be referred to justices, in which 
case the. dispute shall be determined by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction. 

Where, however, the rules contain no direction as to dis- 
putes, or where no decision is made within the before-men- 
tioned period of forty days after the application to the society 
for a reference under its rules, the member or person aggrieved 
may aj^ply to the county court or to a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, which may determine the matter in dispute. 

It is therefore of great importance, for the purpose oi 
avoiding unnecessary litigation, that all societies should make 
provision in their rules for the settlement of disputes. 

Upon the application of a prescribed proportion or number 
of the members of a society, the Registrar may, with the 

Inspection of Treasury, appoint an inspector to 

Affairs report on the affairs of such society, or he may 

i Section 50). ^ special meeting of the members, and he 

may decide as to the payment of the expenses incurred. 
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A special resolution is defined as a resolution which is — 
{a) Passed by a majority of not less than three-fourths 
of sucu members of a registered society for the 
Special time being entitled under the rules to vote, as 

(Section 51). may have voted in person or by proxy, \/here 

the rules allow proxies, at any general meeting 
of which notice specifying fhe intention to propose 
the resolution has l^een duly given according to the 
rules ; and 

(h) confirmed by a majority of such memljers for the 
time being entitled under the rules to vote, as may 
have voted in person or by proxy, where the rules 
allow proxies, at a subsequent general meeting, of 
which notice has been duly given, heldmot less than 
fourteen days nor more than one month from the 
day of the meeting at which such resolution was 
first passed. 

At any meeting above mentioned a declaration by the 
chairman that a resolution has been carried shall be deemed 
conclusive evidence of the fact. 

By special resolution a society may, with the approval of 
Power to Registrar, change its name ; but no such 

Change Name change shall affect the rights or obligations of 
(Section 5?). society or of any member thereof. 

Two or more societies may by special resolution become 
amalgamated as one society, and the property of such societies 
Amalgamation shall become vested in the amalgamated society 
(Section 53). without any conveyance other than that con- 
tained in the special resolution. 

Conversion of By s])ecial resolution, a society may convert 

a Company ^^self into a company under the Companies Acts 

vice versa and bv like means a company may convert 

(Sections 54 

and 55). itself into a society. 

A special resolution shall not take effect until a copy 
thereof, signed by the chairman of the meeting at which the 
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Registration resolution was confirmed, and countersigned by 
Resolution secretary of the society, has been sent to 

(Section 56). the central office and registered there. 

A society may be dissolved — 

, (a) By an order to wind up, or a resolution 

of Societies made as directed in regard to companies by 

(Section 58). Companies Acts ; or 

(b) By the consent of three-fourths of the members, 
testified by their signatures to an instrument of 
dissolution. 

If a society is wound up in pursuance of an order or 
resolution, the liability of the members, present or past, to 
contribute for payment of the debts and 
Members ?n liabilities of the society, the expenses of winding 
Winding-up up, and the adjustment of the rights of con- 
(Section 60). ^j-ibutories amongst themselves, are qualified in 
the manner prescribed in the sub-sections of section 60, which 
should be carefully ])erused. 

Where a society is terminated by an instru- 
to^nstruraent dissolution, the provisions of sub- 

?Section*6*T )*" sections {a), {b), (c), (d), and (e) must be strictly 
observed. 

The ordinary offences under the Act (for which a penalty 
in a sum of may be inflicted) are divisible into — 

Offences (i) Those of omission, such as (a) failing to 
(SeSions 62 any notice, send any return, or docu- 

to 69). ment, or to do or allow to be done any act 

or thing which the Act requires ; (b) wil- 
fully neglecting or refusing to do any act or furnish 
information required by the Registrar ; (c) if the 
society carries on the business of banking, failing to 
make out and keep conspicuously hung up the 
statement required to be kept by societies which do 
banking business. 

(2) Those of commission, such as (a) making a false or 
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insufficient return, or wilfully furnishing false or 
insufficient information ; (b) cai Tying on the business 
of banking when the society has any withdrawable 
share capital, or making any payment of such 
capital contrary to the provisions of the Act ; (c) 
delivering to any person, with intent to mislead or 
defraud, a copy of the rules other than the rules for 
the time being of the society, or giving a copy of 
rules on the pretence that such rules are those of a 
registered society when the society is not registered ; 
(d) doing any act or thing forbidden by the Act. 

The other offences (which may be described a?, special) for 
vhich a penalty of £50 may be imposed are — 

(1) Falsification of the balance sheet, or of any contribu- 

tion or collecting book of a society, or of any return 
or document required to be sent, produced, or 
delivered for the purposes of the Act. 

(2) Using as the seal of the society a seal upon which its 

name is not engraved. 

(3) Issuing any notice, advertisement, or other official 
publication, wherein the name of the society is not 
mentioned. 

(4) Signing or authorising to be signed on behalf of the 

society any bill of exchange, promissory note, en- 
dorsement, cheque, order for money or goods, or 
issuing or authorising to be issued any bills of 
parcels, invoice, receipt, or letter of credit of the 
society wherein its name is not mentioned. The 
person committing such offence is personally liable 
to the holder of such bill of exchange, promissory 
note, cheque, or order for money or goods, unless 
the same is paid by the society in addition to the 
penalty. 

Fraud and misappropriation of any property of the society 


2. 
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are punishable with a fine of £20 and costs, and in default of 
payment, three months' imprisonment. 

All fines under the Act are recoverable summarily. 

It should be observed that every offence by a society 
under the Act shall be deemed to have been committed also 
by every officer of the same bound by the rules thereof to 
fulfil the duty whereof such offence is a breach, or, if there 
be no such officer, then by every member of the committee, 
unless such member be proved to have been ignorant of or 
to have attempted to prevent the commission of such offence ; 
every offence if continued shall constitute a new offence in 
every week during which the same continues. 

The Treasury is empowered to appoint public auditors, 
and to determine the rate of remuneration to be paid to them 
Public societies ; the employment of such public 

Auditors auditors is not made compulsory by the Act, 
(Section 72). although it is highly desirable in all cases. 

Every copy of rules or other instrument or document, or 
copy or extract of sucli instrument or document, bearing the 
. seal or stamp of the central office, and every 
Documents document purporting to be signed by the 
(Section 75). Registrar or inspector or public auditor, shall 
be received in evidence without further proof. 

The remaining sections of the Act deal with the duties of 
Registrars, the application of the Act to the Channel Islands, 
definitions, and enactments repealed. 

Tn the schedules will be found (i) table of enactments 
re|.)ealed ; (2) details of matters to be provided for by the rules 
of societies ; (3) (a) form of statement to be made out by a 
society carrying on the business of banking, (h) form of bonds, 
{c) forms of receipt to be endorsed on mortgage or further 
charge ; and (4) form of acknowledgment of registry of society 
and of registry of amendment of rules. These will all be 
found in Mr, J. C. Gray’s edition of the Act, published by 
the Co-operative Union Limited. 
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The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, i894. 

(57 Viet., c. S.) 

This is merely an amendment of the Former Act in so far 
as it relates to the Island ot Jersey. 

By section 2 it substitutes the words “ constable of the 
parish for “ bailiff of the parish ” in sub-head (d) of sub- 
section I of section 77 of the principal Act, and section 3 
gives power to societies within the Island of Jersey to invest 
any part of their funds in the “ Rentes Publiques/’ or in the 
States' Bonds of the island if they think ht. 


The Industrial and Provident Societies (Amendment) 

Act, 1895. 

(58 and 59 Viet., c. 30.) 

Provides — 

(S. 2) That in proceedings in winding up a society in 
Scotland under the principal Act, the Sheriff’s Court 
shall be the one having jurisdiction. 

(S. 3) That for sub-section i of section 7 of the principal 
Act there shall be substituted a sub-section giving 
power to a society to appeal from the refusal of the 
Registrar to register the society or any rules or 
amendment — 

(a) To the High Court in England ; 

(b) To the Chief Registrar in Scotland or Ireland , 
and if he 'refuse, to the Court of Session in 
Scotland or to the High Court in Ireland. 

The principal Act of the Acts of 1894 and 1895 may be 
cited as the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 1893 to 
1895. 
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The Indnstrial and Provident Societies (Amendment) 

Act, 1913. 

(3 and 4 Geo. V., c. 31.) 

A society consisting of two or more registered societies 
may, notwithstanding anything contained in section 5 of 

_ . , the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 

Registration ^ 1 • 

of Society 1893 (the principal Act) be registered if the 

two^or^more* application is signed by two members of the 

other Societieg. committee and the secretarv of each of the 
(Section 1). . . . 

constituent societies, and is accomj^anied by 

two printed copies of the rules of each such society. 

Every registered society shall once in every year submit 

its accounts for audit to one or more of the public auditors 

Audit of appointed under the provisions of the principal 

Accounts. Act. 

(Seciicni 2). auditor shall not hold any other office in 

connection with the society. 

Substitute for paragraph (c), sub-section (2) of section 
1.4, the following : — 

“ (c) Shall be made up from the date of its 
Return. registration or annual return to that of its last 

(Section 3). published balance sheet, unless the last- 

mentioned date is more than four months before or 
more than one month after the 31st day of December, 
in which case it shall be made up to the said 31st 
of December inclusive.” 

Together with the annual return, a copy of the re])ort of 

the auditors, and a copy of each balance sheet made during 

the period included in the return shall be sent to the Registrar. 

At least once in every three years a special return shall be 

sent to the Registrar, signed by the auditors, showing the 

^ . holding in shares or loans of each person in the 

Triennial . , , . , . 

Returns of society at the date to which the said annual 

fsrotiou t*”' made out ; provided that, where such 

persons are in the list of members kept by the 
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society distinguished hy numbers, such numbers, without 
specifying names, shall be sufficient. 

Substitute for sectn>n 25 — 

I. — ‘ (i) A member may nominate any person or 
persons to or among whom tliere shall be trans- 
ferred at his decease such property in the 
society as may be his at that time, or so much 
thereof as is specified. The nomination shall 
be valid to the extent of £100, not further or other- 
wise ; provided that a person so nominated shall 
not be an officer or servant of the society, unless 
such officer is the husband, wife, fatb^x, mother, 
child, brother, sister, nephew, or niece of the 
nominator. 

“ (2) A nomination may be revoked or varied by a 
subsequent nomination signed and delivered under 
the hand of the nominator, but shall not be revocable 
or variable by the will or codicil of the nominator. 

** (3) The society shall keep a book wherein the names 
of all persons so nominated, and all revocations or 
variations shall be' recorded. The property, not 
exceeding £ 100 , shall be payable or transferable to 
the nominee, although the rules declare the shares 
not to be transferable. 

“ (4) The marriage of a member shall operate as a 
revocation of any nomination made by him before 
such marriage, provided that, in the event of an 
officer having transferred any property of a member 
to a nominee, in ignorance of a marriage contracted 
subsequent to the date of nomination, the receipt 
of the nominee shall be a valid discharge, and the 
society shall be under no liability to any other 
person claiming such property.” 

As regards nominators dying after the commencement ot 
this Act, substitute for sub-section (i) of section 26 — 


Amendment 
as to 

Nominations. 
(Section 5 ). 
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2. — ‘‘ (i) On receiving satisfactory proof of the. death 
of a nominator, the committee of the society shall, 
subject to the limitation on amount hereinbefore 
provided, either transfer the property as directed, 
or pay to every person entitled thereunder the full 
value of the property given to him, unless the 
shares comprised in the nomination, if transferred 
as directed, would raise the share capital of any 
nominee to a sum exceeding £200, in which case 
the excess value shall be paid to him. 

'' (2) Where a nominee is under 16 years of age, the 
society may pay the sum nominated to either 
parent, or to a guardian oi the nominee, or to any 
other person of lull age who will undertake to hold 
the same on trust for the nominee or to apply the 
same for his benefit and whoin the society may 
think a fit and proper person for the purpose, and 
the receipt of such parent, guardian, or other person 
shall be a sufficient discharge to the society for all 
moneys so paid.*' 

Substitute the following provisions for section 28 : — 

“ (i) If the principal value of the estate, in respect of 
which estate duty is payable, of any deceased 
member of a registered society exceeds jfioo, 
any property or money to be transferred or 
paid under sections 25, 26, or 27 of this Act 
without probate or administration shall he liable to 
estate duty as part of the amount on which that 
duty is charged ; and the committee, before making 
any such transfer or payment, may require a statu- 
tory declaration by the claimant that such principal 
value, including the property or money in question, 
does not, after deduction of debts and funeral 
expenses, exceed £100. 


Provisions 
as to Death 
Duties. 

(Section 6). 
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*' (2) If the princ^pa^ value exceeds £Ho, the committee 
of the society shall, before making any trcitisfer or 
payment, ether than to the legal pers^.>nal repre- 
sentative of the deceased member, requite the pro- 
duction of a certificate from the Commi.ssioners of 
Inland Revenue of the payment of the estate duty, 
or a certificate that no estate, succession, or legacy 
duty is payable thereon.” 

(Section 7) Section 7 repeals section 29 (which relates to 
the property of insane members) ” not exceed 

ing £100,” 

On dissolution or transfer of engagements, as provided 
for in sections 53 and 58, the society shall not be dissolved 
and registration of the society shall noi. be 
(^'eetjon^S)*' cancelled until a certificate signed by the 
liquidator or by the secretary or some other 
officer of the society approved by the Registrar has been 
lodged with the Registrar that all property vested in the 
society has been duly conveyed or transferred by the society 
to the persons entitled. 

Section 9 adds after the word incidental,” in sub 

section (4) of section 50, the words “ or 
(Section 9). . „ 

preliminary. 

Substitute for section 62 — '' It shall be an offence under 
this Act if — 

Offences by ^ registered society fails to give any notice, 

Societies. " send any return or document ; or 

(Section lo). Wilfully neglects or refuses to do any act, 
or to furnish any information required for the 
purposes of this Act by the Chief or other Registrar, 
or does anything forbidden by this Act ; or 
(c) An officer or member makes a return or wilfully 
furnishes information in any respect false or in* 
sufficient ; or 
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{d) Carries on the business of banking when it has any 
withdrawable share capital, or in carrying on such 
lousiness does not make out and keep conspicuously 
hung up such statement as is hereinbefore required, 
or makes any payment of withdrawable capital 
contrary to the provisions of this Act.” 

The following sub-sections shall be added to the pro- 
visions of section 69 : — 

Recovery of ** ^ 3 ) ^^sts or expenses ordered by the 

Penalties. Chief or other Registrar to be paid by any 

(Section ii). person shall be recoverable summarily 

before a court of summary jurisdiction as a civil 
debt. 

** (4) Where proceedings are taken against a society for 
the recovery of any fine, the summons or other 
process shall be sufficiently served by having a true 
copy thereof at the registered office of the society, 
or, if that office is closed, by posting the copy on 
the outer door of that office.” 


This Act may be cited together with similar Acts as the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, 1893 to 1913. It 


Short 
Title, &c. 

(Section 12). 


shall come into operation on ist January, 1914, 
and the principal Act is hereby repealed to the 
extent specified in the third column of the 


schedule to this* Act. 
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Session and 
Chapter. 


56 & 57 Viet., 

e. 39. 




SCHEDULE. 

Enactments Repealed. 


Short Title. 


Extent of Repeal. 


j The Irifl us trial 
i and Provident 
I Societies Act, 
1893. 


1 

i 

I 


Sub-section (i ) of section 1 3. 

In section 14, paragraph (c) of 
sub-section (2), and all the 
words from “ and if by any 
persons ” to the end of the 
section. 

Section 25, except as respects 
nominations made before the 
commencement of this Act. 

Section 26. 

Sub-section 1 of section 27, from 
“ subject ” to the end of the 
sub-section. 

Section 28. 

In section 29, tLe words not 
exceeding 

Section 62. 

In section 72, the wt'rds “ but the 
employment of such auditors 
shall not be compid?>ory.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The Stamp Act, 1891. 

(54 and 55 Viet., c. 39.) 

The space allotted does not allow more than a briel 
reference to such provisions of the Act as may be regarded 
as affecting generally the officers of co-operative societies. 
Tliese, for the purpose of convenience, are arranged below in 
the alphabetical order* of the names of the instruments to 
which they are applicable. 


Name. 


Amount 
OF Duty. 




Exemptions and Remarks. 


Affidavit and Statu- I o 2 
tory Declaration. | 

Agreement : Under o o 

hand only, in Scot- 
land with no Regis- 
tration clause not 
otherwise charged 
Ditto under seal ... o 10 
Or ad valorem, as the 
case may be. 


Appointment of a new 
Trustee. 

Apprenticeship, in- 
strument of. 


o 10 
o 2 


Attested Copy 


o I 


o 


6 


o 


o 


If the matter of the agreeir\ent is 
not of the value of £$ ; or if the 
agreement is for the hire of any 
artificer, labourer, manufacturer, 
or menial servant ; or if it is made 
for or relates to the sale of any 
goods, wares, or merchandise ; or 
if made between the master and 
mariners of any ship or vessel for 
wages on any voyage coastwise 
from port to port in the United 
Kingdom ; or if entered into 
between a landlord and tenant 
pursuant to sub-section 6 of section 
8, or sub-section 2 of section 20 of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
no duty is payable. If the Agree- 
ment is charged with 6d. duty it 
should be stamped within fourteen 
days after execution. 


6 An instrument whereby a poor 
child is apprenticed at the sole 
charge of a parish, towrnship, or 
public charity is exempt, 
o 
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Exemptions ano IvEmarks. 


Bill of Exchange, ! o o j • 

payable on de- j 
mand or within i 
three days. j 

Bill of Exchange and | o o i Where the value doe?; not exceed ^^5 

Promissory Note 002 Exceeds ,^5 and does not exceed ,^10 

of any kind what- 003 £10 ,, £2$ 

soever (except a I o o 6 „ ^25 „ £'50 

bank note), drawn, 009 „ £^o „ ^75 

or payable or ne- 010 £75 .< £^oc: 

gotiated,^ in the o i o I Exceeds £100, for every ;^iuo, and 

United Kingdom. ! also for any fractional part of £100 

1 of such amount or value. 

I There are eleven cases of cxemp- 
i j tion, 'which relate chiefly (a) to 

i I bankers and banking, and (h) to 

j Government Oflicials. 

! Where the duty is payable by an 

' adhesive stamp, the same is to be 

I cancelled by the person by whom 

the bill is sighed, before it leaves 
his custody or power. A penalty 
' of ;^io'is imposed for issuing any 

I unstamped bill or note. 

For the provisions as to stamping 
foreign bills and notes, reference 
should be made to the Act itself. 


Bill of Lading 

006 

Of or for any goods, merchandise, 
or effects to be exported or carried 
coastwise. Stamp must be affixed 
before execution. 

Bill of Sale 


Absolute, see “ Conveyance.” 

By way of security, see ” Mort- 
gage.” 

Bond 


For .securing the payment or re- 
payment of money, or the transfer 
or re- transfer of stock, see “ Mort- 

Bond 

1 0 2 6 

In relation to an annuity, where 
the total amount can be ascer- 
tained, see ” Mortgage.” 

Bond 


For securing an annuity for the 
term of life or any other indefinite 
period, for every £5 part of ^£5 

of the annuity, if principal security. 


006 

If collateral security, for every 
£S or portion thereof. 


006 

Deferred life annuity granted in 
consideration of annual premiums 
until a specified age. For every 
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Name. 


Amount 
OF Duty. 


Exemptions and Remarks. 


i . 


Bond 


Bond 


050 

050 


Bond 


o 10 o 


Contract 

Contract Note 


,Co yeyance or trans- 
fer of stock. 


001 

010 

079 


0 2 64 


Conveyance or trans- 
fer on sale of any 
property (except 
such Stock as 
aforesaid). 


006 

010 

016 


£S, or fractional part of £$, of the 
annuity. 

Given pursuant to the directions 
of any Act or of the Commissioners. 
Where the penalty does not exceed 
;^i50 the same ad valor em duty as 
a bond for the amount of the 
penalty. 

In any other case. 

On obtaining letters of adminis- 
tration in England or Ireland, or a 
confirmation of testament in Scot- 
land. 

Exemptions: (i) If given by the 
widow, child, father, mother, 
brotlier, or sister of any common 
seaman, marine, or soldier, dying 
while under service ; (2) if given 

by any person where the estate to 
be administered does not exceed 
;^ioo in value. 

Of any kind whatsoever not 
specifically charged with duty# 

Where the amount does not 
exceed ;^30o, the same ad valorem 
duty as a bond for the amount 
limited. 

In any other case. 

A penalty of ^50 is imposed by 
the Act u])on unqualified persons 
preparing instruments. 

See “ Agreement." 

For or relating to the sale or 
purchase of any stock or market- 
able security — 

Of the value of ;^5 and under £100 

Of the value of £100 or upwards. 

Of the Bank of England. 

Of any inscribed Stock of the 
Government of Canada, or of any 
Colonial Stock to which the Co- 
lonial Stock Act, 1877, applies. 

For every £100, and for an 5^ 
fractional part of ;^ioo, of the 
nominal amount of Stock trans- 
ferred. 

Where the consideration does not 
exceed £$. 

Exceeds £$ and does not exceed ;^io 
.. :^IO „ £15 



Name. 


Conveyance or trans- 
fer on sale of any 
property (except 
such Stock as 
aforesaid). 


Conveyance or trans- 
fer of any kind 
not before de- 
scribed. 

Copyhold and Cus- 
tomary Estates . . 

Counterpart or Du- 
plicate of any in- 
strument charge- 
able with duty. 

Covenant, Deed of . . 


Declaration of Trust. . 

Deed of any kind 
not described in 
the schedule to 
the Act. 

Delivery Order 

Equitable Mortgage ... 

Insurance 

Lease 
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Amount 
OF Duty. 
I s. d. 


O 2 
O 2 

O 5 

o 7 

o 10 

O 12 

O IS 

0 17 

1 o 
I 2 


Exemptions and Rfmakks. 


Exceeds 5 and does not exceed j^20 

1^0 „ fc2S 

.. iio 

iso „ i’/s 

i7S ■■ 

£100 „ ^125 

£125 .. £iSO 

i'^SO .. il7S 

<175 .. 

£200 ^225 

i22i „ £7^0 

L^SO . .. £27S 

i-2-7S .. £soo 

For ever}’ ;^50 and for any 
fractional part of ^50 of such 

amount or value. 


O 10 0 


050 


o 10 o 
o 10 o 
O 10 o 


Copy of court roll of any sur- 
render or grant made in court 
Where the duty does not amount 
to 5s., the same amount as the 
original instrument. 

In any other case. 

Where the ad valorem duty in 
respect of the consideration or 
mortgage money does not exceed 
los., the same amount as such ad 
valorem duty. 

In any other case. 


o 

o 


o 


o 


0 

1 


o 


2 


I 

o 


1 


6 


For every 100 or any fractional 
part of £100 of the amount secured. 

See ** Policy.'" 

(i) For any definite term not 
exceeding a year of a dwelling- 
house or part thereof, at a rent not 
exceeding £10 per annum ; (2) 

for any definite term less than a 
year of any furnished dwelling- 
house or apartments where the 
rent for such terra exceeds £2$. 
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Lease. 

Not cxcoedioff per annum 

Exceeding ;^5 and not exceeding £io 

„ £15 


1^5 

£20 

£50 

£75 


£20 

£^5 

£50 

£75 

£100 


For every full sum of ^^50, and 
also for any fractional part of 
£1^0 tlit'rcof 


Name. 


' AMOrNT 
I OF Duty. 


£ s. d. 


Letter or Power of 
Attorney Proxy.. 


o o I 


I 


Memorial . 


Mortgajie. Bond, De- 
benture, Covenant 

(except a market- 
able security other- 
wise charged), and 
Warrant ol Attorney 
to confess and enter 
up judgment. 


026 


o o ’ ^ 
008 
o I 3 
026 

039 

050 


It the term 
does not 
exceed 86 
years or is 
indefinite 

If the term 
exceeds 36 
years but does 
not exceed 
100 years. 

If the term 
exceeds 

100 years. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 1 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

I 

4 

0 

0 2 

6 

0 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 5 

0 

I 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 7 

6 

2 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

0 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 5 

t 

0 

I 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 


Exemptions and Remarks. 


For the sole purpose of appoint- 
ing or authorising a proxy to vote 
at any one meeting, at which votes 
may be given by proxy, whether 
the number of ])ersons named in 
such instrument be one or more. 

A proxy given for a particular 
meeting and any adjournment 
thereof comes wdthin this charge ; 
but a proxy to vote at more than 
one meeting, or to vote generally 
at all meetings, is liable to a duty 
of I os. 

To be registered pursuant to any 
Act relating to the public register- 
ing of deeds in England or Ireland. 

Where the instrument registered 
is chargeable with any duty not 
amounting to 2s. 6d., the same 
duty as the registered instrument. 

In any other case. 

(i) Being the only or principal 
or primary security (other than an 
equitable mortgage) for the pay- 
ment or repayment of money. 

Not exceeding £10. 

Exceeding £10 and not exceed’g;^25 

.. £25 .. £so 

„ £50 .. £100 

M £^00 „ £iso 

£15° £2°° 
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Amovnt „ 

JNAME. ' Duty. Exemptions and Rlmarks. 

i s. d. 

Mortjla^e, Bond, De- o .6 3 Exceed’g;£200 and not exceed 'g;^2 50 

benture, Covenant 076 „ ;^25o „ /joo 

(except a market- 026 Exceeding — for every £ioo 
able security other- and also for any fractional part of 

wise charged), and ^^loo of the amount secured. 

Warrant of Attorney .... (2) Being a collateaal, or auxili- 

to confess and enter ary. or additional, or substituted 

up judgment. security (other than an equitable 

mortgage) or by way of further 
assurance for the abov^ mentioned 
purpose where the principal or 
primary security is duly stamped. 

006 For every ;^ioo, and also for any 
fractional part of ;^ioo of the 
amount secured. 

(3) Being an equitable mortgage, 
see above. 

(4) Transfer, assignment dis- 
position, or assignation of any 

j mortgage, bond, debenture, or 

j covenant (except a marketable 

security), or of any money or stock 
secured by any such instrument, or 
by any warrant of attorney to enter 
up judgment, or by any judgment. 

006 For any ;^ioo and also for any 
{ fractional part of ;^ioo of the 

j amount transferred, assigned, or 

I disposed, exclusive of interest 

j which is not in arrear. 

And also where any furthei 
j money is added to the money 

; already secured, the same duti' as 

the principal security for such 
further money. 

i (5) Reconveyance, release, dis- 

I charge, surrender, re-surrender, 

warrant to vacate, or renunciation 
of any such security as aforesaid, 
or of the benefit thereof, or of the 
money thereby secured. 

006 For every /lOO and also for any 
fractional part of ;£ioo of the total 
I amount or value of the money at 

any time secured. 

A receipt acknowledging the pay- 
ment of principal and interest en- 
dorsed upon an instrument charge- 
able with mortgage duty is not 
liable to reconveyance duty, and 

I is exempt f rom receipt duty. 
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As to the stamp or. a hire purchase agreement, s -.ction 7 
of the Finance Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII., c 13), provides as 
follows : — 

Any agreement for or relating to the supply of goods on 
hire, whereby the goods in consideration of periodical pay- 
ments will or may become the property Ot 
of^re”^ the person to whom they are supplied, shall 

Purchase be charged with stamp duty as an agreement. 

Agreement. , , , . ^ , . . 

or, if under seal (or in Scotland with a clause 

or registration), as a deed, as the case requires, and the 

exemption numbered (3) under the heading ‘‘ Agreement 

or any Memorandum of an Agreement,** in the First Schedule 

to the Stamp Act, 1891 (which exempts agreements for 

the sale of goods), shall not apply in the case of any such 

instrument. 


22 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The Factory and Workshop Acts. 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 

(i Edw. VII., c. 22.) 

It is not too much to say that it is impossible for the 
student to understand the provisions of this complicated 
Act unless he has a clear conception of the meaning of the 
expressions " factory ” (textile, non-textile, tenement, and 
domestic) and ‘‘ workshop '' assigned to them in the Act. 
Without this the Act must be altogether unintelligible to him. 
It is therefore deemed advisable, at the risk of being con- 
sidered prolix, to set forth at once the definitions of those 
terms contained in the Act. 

The expression “ textile factory ” means any premises 
wherein or within the close or curtilage of which steam,, 
water, or other mechanical power is used to move or work 
any machinery employed in preparing, manufacturing, or 
finishing, or in any process incident to the manufacture of 
cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, china-grass, 
cocoanut fibre, or otiier like material, either separately or 
mixed together, or mixed with any other material, or any 
fabric made thereof : Provided that print works, bleaching 
and dyeing works, lace warehouses, paper mills, flax scutch 
mills, rope works, and hat works shall not be deemed to be 
textile factories. 

The expression “ non-textile factory ” means — 

(a) Any works, warehouses, furnaces, mills, foundries, or 
places named n part i of the sixth schedule to the 
Act. (These are printworks, bleaching and dyeing 
works, earthenware works, lucifer match works, 
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percussion-cap Vi^orks, cartridge works» paper- 
staining works, fustian-cutting works, blast furnaces, 
copper mills, iron mills, foundries, metal and 
india-rubber works, paper mills, glass works, Jobacco 
factories, letterpress printing works, bookbinding 
works, flax scutching mills, and electrical stations.) • 

(b) Any premises or places named in part 2 of the said 

schedule wherein or within the close or curtilage or 
precincts of which steam, water, or other mechani- 
cal power is used in aid of the manufacturing process 
carried on there. (These consist cf hat works, rope 
works, bakehouses, lace warehouses, shipbuilding 
yards, quarries, pit banks, and dry cleaning, carpet 
beating, and bottle washing works.) 

(c) Any premises wherein or within the close or curtilage 

or precincts of which any manual labour is exeicised 
by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or in- 
cidental to any of the following purposes, namely : 

(1) The making of any article or part of any 

article ; or 

(2) The altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 

finishing of any article ; or 

(3) The adapting for sale of any article. 

And wherein or within the close or curtilage or 
precincts of which steam, water, or other mechanical 
power is used in aid of the manufacturing process 
carried on there. 

The expression ** factory means textile factory and non- 
textile factory or either of those descriptions of factories. 

The expression tenement factory " means a factory 
where mechanical power is supplied to different parts of the 
same building, occupied by different persons for the purpose 
of any manufacturing process or handicraft, in such manner 
that those parts constitute in law separate factories ; and for 
the purpose of the provisions of the Act with respect to tene- 
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ment factories,, all buildings situate within the same close or 
curtilage shall be treated as one building. 

The expressions domestic factory and ‘‘ domestic 
workshop '' mean a private house, room, or place which, 
though used as a dwelling, is by reason of the work carried on 
there a factory or workshop as the case may be, within the 
meaning of the Act, and in which neither steam, water, or 
other mechanical power is used in aid of the manufacturing 
process carried on there, and in which the only persons em- 
ployed are members of the same family dwelling there. 

Note, — The Act does not apply to domestic workshops in 
which the following handicrafts are carried on by the family 
dwelling in the house : — 

(1) Straw plaiting ; or 

(2) Pillow-lace making ; or 

(3) Glove making. 

Nor does it apply where the family dwelling in a private 
house or private room are engaged in manual labour for the 
purposes of gain in or incidental to any of the following pur- 
poses, namely : — 

(1) The making of any article or part of any article ; or 

(2) The altering, repairing, ornamenting, or furnishing of 
any article ; or 

(3) The adapting for sale of any article. 

Provided that the labour is exercised at irregular intervals 
and does not furnish the whole or principal means of living 
to the family. 

The expression workshop ” means — 

{a) Any premises or places named in part 2 of the sixth 
schedule (see above) which are not a factory ; and 

ijb) Any premises, room, or place, not being a factory, 
in which or within the close or curtilage or precincts 
of which premises any manual labour is exercised 
by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or inci- 
dental to any of the following purposes, namely : — 
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(1) The making of any article or part of any 
article ; or 

(2) The altering, repairing, ornamenting, or 

finishing of any article ; or 

(3) The adapting for sale of any article ; 

And to or over which premises, room, or place the 
employer of the persons working therein has the 
right of access or control. 

The expression workshop ” includes a tenement work- 
shop. 

“ Tenement workshop ** means any workplace in which, 
with the permission of or under agreement with the owner 
or occupier, two or more persons carry on any work which 
would constitute the workplace a workshop if the persons 
working therein were in the employment of the owner or 
occupier. 

The first nine sections of the Act contain provisions as to 
(a) keeping factories and workshops (excepting domestic 
factories) in a cleanly state, free from effluvia, 
Sanitary well ventilated, limewashed once in every four- 
fsect^n”i*to9). months (unless they be painted, in which 
case they must be washed), and free from over- 
crowding ; {b) maintaining a reasonable temperature ; (c) 

maintaining sufficient ventilation ; (d) draining wet floors ; 
and {e) providing proper sanitary conveniences. 

With the exception mentioned above, these provisions 
apply to all factories and workshops with this qualification, 
that limewashing workshops is not compulsory, but may 
under certain circumstances be made so. 

Every hoist or teagle, fly-wheel, water-wheel, engine 
wheel-race, and all dangerous parts of the machinery and 
g , mill gearing must either be securely fenced or 

(Sections 10 be in a safe position. Such fencing must be 
^ constantly maintained in an efficient state while 
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the machinery is in motion, except in the case of repair, or 
when exposed for the purpose of cleaning or lubricating. 
This does not apply to workshops. Steam boilers must be 
periodically examined and furnished with a proper safety 
valve, steam gauge, and water gauge, all of which must be 
periodically examined and maintained in proper condition. 

A woman, young person, or child is not allowed to work 
between the fixed and traversing part of any self-acting 
machine in a factory while the machine is in motion. 

A child is not allowed to clean in any factory — 

(a) Any part of any machinery ; or 

(b) Any place under any machinery other than overhead 

mill gearing, 

whilst the machinery is in motion. 

A young person is not allowed to clean any dangerous 
part of the machinery (in a factory) while such machinery 
is in motion. 

A woman or young person is prohibited from cleaning 
mill gearing in a factory while the machinery is in motion. 

The expression ** child means a person who is under the 
age of 14 years, and who has not, being of the age of 13 years, 
obtained the certificate of proficiency or attendance at school 
mentioned in part 3 of the Act. This certificate is in the 
form prescribed by the Secretary of State, and must be 
obtained by the occupier of the factory or workshop in which 
the child is employed on Monday in every week (after the 
first week) from the teacher of the school attended by the 
child, respecting the attendance of the child in school. 

The expression “ young person ” means a person who has 
ceased to be a child and is under the age of 18 years. 

The expression woman ” means a woman of the age of 
18 years and upw^ards. 

Sufficient means of escape from fire must be provided and 
maintained in all factories and workshops in which more than 
40 persons are employed. 
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Doors of factory or workshop must not be locked 01 
fastened to prevent their being easily opened when workmen 
are employed or at meals. 

A court of summary jurisdiction ma}^ make an or Ter as to 
dangerous machine ; also as to dangerous or unhealthy 
factory or workshop. 

Section 19, which relates to notices of accidents, is 
repealed by the Notice of Accidents Act, 1906. See section 
4 of that Act as to notices of accidents in factories and work- 
shops. 

Women and young persons in a textile factory — 

Except on Saturday, shall begin at 6 a.m. and 
Employment end at 6 p.m., or begin at 7 a.m. and end 

(Sections 23 at 7 p.m. 

to 31). On Saturday, shall begin at 6 a.m. and end at 

noon, as regards employment in any manu- 
facturing process, and at 12-30 p.m. as regards em- 
ployment for any purpose whatever, provided that 
not less than one hour is allowed for meals ; but if 
less than this time is allowed for meals, shall end at 


TI-30 a.m. as regards employment in any manu- 
facturing process, and at noon as regards employ- 
ment for any purpose whatever. 

If the employment begins on Saturday at 7 a.m., it shall 
end at 12-30 p.m. as regards any manufacturing 
process, and at i p.m. as regards employment for 
any purpose whatever. 

There shall be allowed for meals (except on Saturday) not 
less than two hours, of which one hour at least, either 
at the same or different times, shall be before 3 p.m. 
On Saturday not less than half-an-hour. 

A woman, young person, or child shall not be employed 
continuously for more than four hours and a half without an 
interval of at least half-an-hour for a meal. 


Children in textile factories — 
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Shall not be employed except on the system either of 
employment in morning and afternoon sets, or on 
alternate days only. 

The morning set shall begin (except on Saturday) at the 
hour as if the child were a young person, and end 
either at i p.m., or if the dinner-hour begins before 
that hour, at the beginning of dinner time ; but if 
the dinner time does not begin before 2 p.m., at 
noon. 

The afternoon set shall (except on Saturdays) begin either 
at I p.m. or at any later hour at which the dinner 
time terminates ; but if the dinner-hour does not 
begin before 2 p.m., and the morning set ends at 
noon, it shall begin at noon, and shall end at the 
same hour as if the child were a young person. 

On Saturday the employment shall begin and end at the 
same hour as if the child were a young person, 

A child shall not be employed in two successive periods 
of seven days in the morning set, nor in two succes- 
sive periods of seven days in an afternoon set, nor 
on two successive Saturdays, nor on Saturday in any 
week if on any other day in the same week his 
period of employment has exceeded five hours and 
a half. 

When the child is employed on the alternate day system, 
the period of employment and the time allowed for 
meals shall be the same as if the child were a young 
person, but he shall not be employed on two succes- 
sive days, and shall not be employed on the same 
day of the week in two successive weeks. 

No child under the age of 12 years shall be employed in 
a factory or workshop. 

A child, young person, or woman shall not be employed 
on Sunday, save as is specially excepted in the Act. (See 
sections 42, 48, 54, and 55.) 
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Women and young persons in a non-textile factory or 
workshop — 

Save as is specially excepted in the Act. the hours ot 
employment (except on Saturday) aie practically 
the same as those applicable to textile factories, and 
in addition between 8 a.m. and S p.m. 

On Saturday (save as is specially excepted in the Act) 
the hours are between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m,, between 
7 a.m. and 3 p.m., and between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

Except on Saturday, not less than one hour and a half, 
of which one hour at the least, either at the same 
or different times, shall be before 3 p.m., must be 
allowed for meals. On Saturday, not less than half- 
an-hour. 

A woman or a young person in a non-textile factory and 
a young person in a workshop must not be employed 
continuously for more than five hours without an 
interval of at least half-an-liour for a meal. No 
child must be employed in a non-textile factory or 
workshop for a similar period without the like 
allowance for a meal. 

In laundries, the period of employment (exclusive of 
meal hours) of women shall not exceed 14 hours in 
any consecutive 24 hours, or 60 hours in any one 
week ; of young persons, 12 hours, or 60 hours per 
week. 

For the exceptions, reference should be made to sections 
28, 29, 30, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42-53, 54-56, and 57 of the Act. 
These are important, and relate inter alia to print works, 
bleaching and dyeing works, women's workshops, factories, 
and workshops excepted by special order of the Secretary of 
State, employment of male young persons above 16 in bake- 
houses, in lace factories, employment in respect of fish and 
fruit preserving and creameries, in factories and workshops 
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occupied by Jews, and of women in certain flax scutch mills. 

Children in non-textile factories and workshops — 

The same provision as to sets applies as in the case of 
textile factories, and generally the restrictions as to 
hours of employment are the same as in textile 
factories. 

I'he period of employment on the alternate day system 
is the same in both kinds of factories as for a young 
person ; but children must only work on alternate 
days in non-textile factories, provided that two 
hours are allowed for meals, except Saturday, when 
half-an-hour must be allowed. 

On Saturday the period of employment must end at 
2 p.m. or 4 p.m., as the case may be (section 27, 5&). 

In laundries a child must not be employed for more than 
10 hours in any consecutive 24 hours (exclusive of 
meal hours), nor a total of 30 hours in any one week. 

As to domestic factories and workshops, see section in 
of the Act. 


The occupier of every factory and workshop shall specify 
in a notice, which must be affixed in such factory or work- 
shop— 

(a) The period of employment ; 


Notice Fixing 
Hours of 
Employment 

(Section 32). 


(b) The times allowed for meals ; and 

(c) Whether the children are employed on the 

system of morning and afternoon sets, 


or of alternate days. 


The same provisions as to holidays for women, young 
persons, and children apply to textile and non- textile factories 
and workshops. 


Holidays 

(Sections 35 
and 36). 


In England, Christmas Day, Good Friday, 
and every Bank Holiday (unless in lieu of any 
of those days another whole holiday or two half- 
holidays is fixed by the occupier) shall be allowed. 
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In Scotland, there shall be allowed — {a) In burghs or 
police burghs, as whole holidays, the two days sot apart by 
the Church of Scotland for the observance of the Sacramental 
Fast in the parish or, if those fast days have been abolished 
or discontinued, two days not less than three montlis apart, 
to be fixed by the town council ; elsewhere two whole holi- 
days, not less than three months apart, fixed by the occupier. 
(b) Eight half-holidays fixed by the occupier ; but a whole 
holiday, fixed by the occupier, may be allowed in lieu of any 
two half-holidays. 

In Ireland, there shall be allowed— (a) Christmas Day; 
(b) any two of the following days, fixed by the occupier, 
namely, March 17th (when it does not fall on a Sunday), 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, and Easter Tuesday, (c) Six 
half-holidays, fixed by the occupier ; but a whole holiday, 
fixed by the occupier, may be allowed in lieu of any two half- 
holidays. 

At least half of the said whole holidays or half-holidays 
shall be allowed between March 15th and October ist in 
every year. 

Notice must be affixed in the factory or workshop of 
every whole or half-holiday during the first week in January, 
and a copy sent to the inspector for the district. 

A half-holiday shall comprise at least one half of the 
period of employment for women and young persons on some 
day other than Saturday or a day substituted for Saturday. 

A woman, young person, or child shall not be employed 
on any day or part of a day set apart for a holiday. 

Penalty, £5, for not fixing such whole or half-holidays as 
required by the Act. 

NlgM Work"^ See sections 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 . 54 . 55 . and 56. 

In a factory, a young person under the age of i6 or a 
child must not be employed for more than seven, or, if the 
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certifying surgeon resides more than three miles 
Certificate of from the factory, 13 work days, unless the 
Empioyment occupier has obtained a certificate of the fitness 
to^67 person or child for employment in 

that factory, which must be produced to the 
inspector if asked for. 

When a child becomes a young person, a fresh certificate 
of fitness must be obtained. 

In order to obtain a certificate of fitness a certificate of 
birth, or other sufficient evidence as to age, must be produced. 

Certificates of fitness are not required to be produced in 
workshops, except under special order of the Secretary of 
State. 


The parent of a child employed in a factory or workshop 
shall cause the child to attend some recognised efficient 
school (which may be selected by the parent) 

Children" 

(Sections 68 (a) When employed in a morning or after- 

to 72) 

noon set, the child must in every week 
during any part of which he is so employed, attend 
on each work day for at least one attendance. 

(h) When employed on the alternate day system, the 
child must on each work day preceding each day 
of employment attend for at least two attendances. 
An attendance must be between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

A child shall not be recjuired to attend school on Saturday, 
or any holiday or half-holiday allowed under the Act in the 
factory or workshop in which he is employed. 

Non-attendance is excused where caused by sickness or 
other unavoidable cause, if certified by the teacher. 

If there is not a recognised efficient school within two 
miles of the child’s residence, attendance at a school tem- 
porarily approved in writing by an inspector shall suffice. 

A child who has not in any week made the requisite 
attendances must not be employed in the following week 
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until he has attended school for the deficient number of 
attendances. 

The occupier of a factory or workshop in which the child 
is employed shall obtain weekly irom the teacher a certificate 
respecting the attendance of the child at school in accord- 
ance with the Act, which certificate musi be retained for two 
months, and produced if required. 

Payment of the school fees not exceeding 3d. per week 
may be made by the occupier and deducted from the wages. 

When a child of the age of 13 years has obtained a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic, or of 
having made the prescribed number of attendances, he shall 
be deemed to be a young person for the purposes of the Act. 

Attendance at a certified day industrial school shall be 
deemed to be attendance at a certified elhcieiit school. 

Part IV. of the Act deals with special provisions as to 
these industries. It contains certain prolubi- 
Dangerous and “ to (i) the employment of young persons 
Unhealthy and children in the processes specified in section 
(Sections 73 77, and ( 2 ) women, young persons, and children 

to 86). taking meals in certain factories or workshops 

(section 78). 

The owner, instead of the occupier, is made liable for the 
observance of the prescribed regulations as to 
cleanliness, fencing of machinery, and affixing 
of notices in such factories. 

Provisions as to temperature and humidity, 
use of thermometers, &c. 

Sanitary regulations for bakehouses. 
Limewashing, painting, and washing of same. 
Provisions as to sleeping places near. 

Prohibition of underground bakehouses. 

This section is repealed by the Factory and Workshop 


Tenement 

Factories 

(Section 87). 

Cotton Cloth 
and other 
Humid 
Factories 

(Sections 90 
to 96). 


Bakehouses 

(Sections 97 
to 102). 
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Laundries Act, 1907, the text of which is included at 
(Section 103). end of this chapter. 

The provisions of the Act with regard to accidents, regula- 
tions for dangerous trades, fines in case of death or injury, 
and power to make orders as to dangerous 
Docks, machines, shall have effect as if every dock, 

^ecti/fn ’104). wharf, quay, and warehouse, and machinery or 
plant used in the process of loading, unloading, 
or coaling any ship in any dock, harbour, or canal were 
included in the word “ factory,*' and the purpose for which 
the machinery or plant is used were a manufacturing process, 
and as if the person who by himself, his agents, or workmen, 
uses any such machinery or plant for the before-mentioned 
purpose were the occupier of the premises. 

The provisions of the Act with respect to accidents, 
regulations for dangerous trades, power to make orders as to 
dangerous machines, powers of inspectors (undei 

^ection^os). cases of death 01 

injury, shall have effect as if any premises on 
wliich machinery worked by steam, water, or other mechani- 
cal j)ower is temporarily used for the purpose of the con- 
struction of a building or any structural work in connection 
with a building were included in the word “ factory," and 
the j)urpose for which the machinery is used were a manu- 
facturing process, and as if the person who by himself, his 
agents, or workmen, temporarily uses any such machinery 
for the before-mentioned purpose were the occupier of the 
said premises. 

The provisions of the Act with respect to notice ot 
accidents and the investigation of accidents shall have effect 
as if— 

(а) Any building which exceeds 30 feet in height, and 
which is being constructed or repaired by means of 
a scaffolding ; and 

(б) Any building which exceeds 30 feet in height, and in 
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which more than 20 persons, not being domestic 
servants, are employed for wages, 
were included in the word factory,” and as if, in the first 
case, the employer of the persons engaged in the construction 
or repair, and, in the second case, the occupier or the building, 
were the occupier of the factory. 

Similar provisions of the Act with regard to railway 
sidings shall have effect as if the line or siding 

Rfiilw&v 

were part of the factory or workshop. 

In certain trades (to be specified from time 10 time b}' 
the Secretary of State) the occupier of any factory and work- 
shop, and any contractor employed by such 
occupier, must keep in the prescribed form 
lists showing the names and addresses of all 
persons directly employed by him, either as 
workmen or as contractors, in the business of the factory, or 
workshop outside the factory, or workshop and the places 
where they are employed ; and send to the inspector such 
copies of or extracts therefrom as he may require ; also send 
on or before February ist and August ist in each year copies 
of the lists to the district council of the district in which the 
factory or workshop is situate. 

This section applies to any place from which any work 
is given out as if that place were a workshop. 

The trades specified in an order of December nth, 1901, 
are — 

Making, cleaning, washing, altering, ornamenting, finish- 
ing, and repairing of wearing apparel, and any work 
incidental thereto ; 

Making, ornamenting, mending, and finishing of lace and 
lace curtains and nets ; 

Cabinet and furniture making and upholstery work : 

Making of electro-plate ; 

Making of files ; and 

Fur-pulling. 


Home Work. 
List of 
Outworkers 

(Section 107). 
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In every textile factory the occupier shall, for the purpose 
of enabling each worker who is paid by the piece to compute 

Particulars amount of wages payable to him, 

o! Work cause to be published particulars of the rate of 
fs^tTfns^u6 wages applicable to his work, and also parti- 
and 1 17). culars of the work to which that rate is to be 
applied. 

Every Act for the time being in force relating to weights 
and measures shall extend to weights, measures, scales, 
balances, steelyards, and weighing machines used in a factory 
or workshop in checking or ascertaining the wages of any 
person employed therein, in like manner as if they were used 
in the sale of goods and as if the factory or workshop were a 
place where goods are kept for sale, and every such Act shall 
apply accordingly. Such weights and measures to be liable 
to inspection. 

Administration Part VIII. of the Act deals with administra- 

(Sections! 18 
to 134). 


Part IX. of the Act refers to legal proceedings, including 
Legal fines imposed for offences under the Act, 

fs^ecUonsIss ^Lppeals, evidence in summary proceedings, 
to 148). service of notices and documents. 

Part X. is supplementary, and is concerned with — 

(i) Application and definitions. 
to*^i^637*^ Application of Act to Scotland ; 

„ „ Ire-and. 

(3) Repeal, &c. 


Schedules, 

1. Provisions as to arbitration. 

2. Factories and workshops in which overtime is allowed. 

3. Regulations as to grinding in tenement factories. 

4. Cotton cloth factories : Table of maximum limits of 
humidity of the atmosphere at given temperatures. 

5. Fees to certifying surgeons. 
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6. List of factories and workshops (.sections 54. i.p), 156). 

Part I. — Non-textile factories. 

Part II. — Non -textile factories and workshops. 

7. Part I. — Enactments repealed as from the commence- 

ment of the Act. 

Part II. — Enactments repealed from a date to be fixed 
by order of the Secretary of State. 

Orders have been made by the Secretary of State under 
the provisions of this Act. For tliese orders the student 
should refer to a text book upon the Act, as there is not 
space to include them in this ]:)lace. 

The Notice of Accidents Act, 1906. 

(6 Edw. VIE, c. 53-) 

Section i deaJs with the annual returns of accidents in 
mines and quarries. 

Section 2 relates to the notices of accidents in mines 
and quarries. 

Section 3 api)lies to railway sidings in connection with 
mines and quarries. 

Section 4 provides for notices of accidents in factories 
and workshops, and is substituted for section 19 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. It reads as follows : — 

(l) Where any accident occurs in a factory or workshop 
which is either — 

(a) An accident causing loss of life to a per- 

A^idents^n employed in the factory cr workshop ; or 

Factories and (^) An accident due to any machinerv 
Workshops. . . u - i u 

moved by mechanical power, or to molten 

metal, hot liquid, explosion, escape of gas or steam, 
or to electricity, and so disabling any person em- 
ployed in the factory or workshop as to cause him 
to be absent throughout at least one whole day 
from his ordinary work ; or 


2^ 
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(tr) An accident due to any other special cause which 
the Secretary of State may specify by order, and 
causing such disablement as af(n'esaid ; or 
{d) An accident disabling for more than seven days a 
person employed in the factory or workshop from 
working at his ordinary work, 

writleii notice of the accident, in such form and accompanied 
by such particulars as the Secretary of State prescribes, 
shall forthwith be sent to the inspector of the district and 
also in the case of the accidents mentioned in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this subsection, and (if the order of the Secretary 
of State specifying the specinl cause so requires) of accidents 
mentioned in ])aragraph (c), to the certifying surgeon of 
the district. 

(2) If any aceddent causing disablement is notified under 
this section, and alter notification thereof results in the 
death of the ])erson disabled, notice in writing of the death 
shall be sent to the inspector as soon as the death comes 
to the knowledge of the occupier of the factory or workshoj). 

(3) If any notice witli rcsjiect to an accident in a factory 
or worksho]) required to be sent by this section is not sent 
as so reepured, the occupier of the factory or workshop shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds. 

(4) If any accident to which this section applies occurs 
to a person employed in a factory or workshop the occujfier 
of which is not the actual employer of the person killed or 
jujured, the actual employer shall immediately rejxirt the 
same to the occupier, and in default shall be liable to a fine 
]iot exceeding five pounds. 

(5) The foregoing provisions ul this section sliall be 
substituted for section nineteen of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901. 

Section 5 empowers the Secretary of State to extend 
the provisions of the Act as to notice of accidents to 
dangerous occurreacies. 
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Section 6 qualifies section one, subsection (i) of the 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1804 (57 and 58 Viet. c. '.-8). 

Section 7 repeals the enactments mentioned in the 
schedule to the extent therein specified. 

The Act came into operation on the ist January, 1907 


Factory and Workshop Act, 1907. 

(7 Edw. VIL, c. 39.) 

Laundries. 

The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (whicli Act, as 

amended by any subsequent enactment, including this 

Act, is hereinafter referred to as the principal 

Application of Act), shall, subject to the iTovisions of this 
1 Edw. 7. c. 22 . / , , , , . -x . 1 r 

to laundries. Act, apply to laundries as n at the end of 

(Section I.) Sixth Schedule to that Act, 

enumerating non-textile factories and workshops, the 

following paragraph were added : — 

“ (29) Laundries carried on by way of trade or for the 

purpose of gain, or carried on as ancillary to another 

business or incidentally to the purposes of any 

public institution.'' 

(i) In laundries, other than laundries ancillary to a 
business carried on in any premises which, ajiart from the 
provisions of this Act, are a factory or work- 
Houis of shop — 

employment of , , i x i x x 

women and The period of employment ot women 

in*laund^ries"* three days in the week, 

(Section 2.) other than Saturday, begin at six 

o’clock in the morning and end at seven 

o'clock in the evening, or begin at seven o'clock 

in the morning and end at eight o’clock in 
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the evening, or begin at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing and end at nine o'clock in the evening : 

Provided that a corresponding reduction is 
made in the periods of employment on othei 
days of the week, so that the total number of 
hours of the periods of employment of women, 
including the intervals allowed for meals, shall 
not exceed sixty-eight in any one week ; 

{b) Where the occupier of a laundry so elects, the follow- 
ing provisions shall apply to the laundry in lieu 
of the provisions of the last preceding paragraph : — 
The period of employment of women may, on 
not more than four days, other than Saturday, in 
any one week, and on not more than sixty days 
in any calendar year, begin at six o'clock in tlie 
morning and end at seven o’clock in the evening, 
or begin at seven o’clock in the morning and end 
at eight o’clock in the evening, or begin at eight 
o’clock in the morning and end at nine o’clock in 
the evening ; 

(c) Different periods of employment may be fixed for 
different days of tlie week. 

(2) The foregoing provisions of this section shall be 
deemed to be special exceptions within the meaning of 
section sixty of the principal Act, but it shall not be lawful 
for the occupier of a laundry to change from the system of 
employment under the above paragraph (a) to the system 
of employmeut under the above paragraph (^), or 7 nce versa. 
oftener than once a year. The entry required to be made in 
the prescribed register by subsection four of the said section 
sixty as so applied shall, in the case of overtime employment 
under paragraph (6), be made before the commencement of 
the overtime emplo3TTient on each day on which it is intended 
that there should be such emplo\’ment, and, in reckoning 
the sixty days for the purposes of paragraph [b), ever 3^ day 
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on which any woman liaa been emplo} ed overtime shall be 
taken into account. 

(3) Subject as aforesaid, ihe provisions of the principnl 
Act as to hours of emjdoyment shall apply to laundries. 

In every laundry — 

{a) If mechanical power is used, a fan or other 

fatioii^\‘o bV efficient means shall be provided, main- 

complied with tallied, and used for regulating the tern- 

in Uundnes. ^ ® 

(Section 3.) perature m every ironing room, and for 

carrying away the steam in every wash- 
house ; 

(b) All stoves for lieating irons must be sufficiently 

separated from any ironing room or ironing lal)le 
and gas irons emitting any noxious lumes must 
not be used ; and 

(c) The floors must be kept in good condition nnd 

drained in such a manner as will allow the water 
to flow off freely. 

A laundry in which there is a contravention of any of 
these provisions shall be deemed to be a factory or workshop 
not kept in conformity with the principal Act. 

Subsection (2) of section one hundred and fourteen of 

the principal Act (which provides that certain domes I; ic 

workshops are not to be deemed workshops 

of provis?ons 'within the meaning of that Act) shall apply 

as to domes- to laundries as if for the words “ the altering, 
tic workshops. /. • v- ^ 

(Section ^.) repairing, ornamenting, or finishing of any 

article there were substituted the \/oi (ls, 

“ the altering, repairing, ornamenting, washing, cleaning, 

or finishing of any article."' 

Institutions. 

(i) Where in any premises forming ])art of an institution 
carried on for charitable or reformatory purposes, and not 
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being premises subject to inspection by or 
Application under the authority of any Government De- 
and Workshop partinent, any manual labour is exercised in 
Instltiitions^*" incidentally to the making, altering, repair- 
( Section 5.) ing, ornamenting, finishing, washing, cleaning, 
or adapting for sale, of articles not intended 
for the use of the institution, the provisions of the principal 
Act shall, subject to the provisions of this Act, apply to 
those premises notwithstanding that the work carried on 
therein is not carried on b}^ way of trade or for the purposes 
of gain, or that the persons working therein are not working 
under a contract of service or apprenticeship. 

(2) If in any institution to which this section applies the 
persons ha\ ing the control of the institution (hereinafter 
referred to as the managers) satisfy the Secretary of State 
that the only jjcrsons working therein are persons who are 
inmates of and supported by the institution, or persons 
engaged in the supervision of the work or the management 
of machinery, and that such work as aforesaid is carried 
on in good faith for the purposes of the support, education, 
training, or reformation of persons engaged in it, the Secre- 
tary of State may by order direct that so long as the order 
is in force the principal Act shall ap])ly to the institution 
subject to the following modifications : — 

(a) The managers may submit for the approval of the 
Secretary of State a scheme for the regulation of 
the hours of emjdoyment, intervals for meals, and 
holidays of the workers, and of the education of 
children, and, if the Secretary of State is satisfied 
that the provisions of the scheme ai'e not less 
fa\()urable than the corresponding provisions of 
the princi})al Act, the Secretary of State may 
approve the scheme, and upon the scheme being 
so approved the princij^al Act shall, until the 
approval is revoked, apply as if the provisions of 
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the scheme were substituted lor the correi j^onding 
provisions of the principal Act; any scheme when 
so approved shall be laid as soon as possible before 
both Houses of Parliament, and if either House, 
within the next forty days after such scheme nas 
been laid before that House, resolve that the 
scheme ought to be annulled, the scheme shall, 
after the date of the resolution, be of no effect 
without prejudice to the validity of anything done 
in the meantime thereunder, or to the making of 
any new scheme ; 

(ft) The medical officer of the institution (il any) may, 
on the ajiplication of the managers, be appointed 
by the chief inspector of factories to be the certifying 
surgeon for tlie institution ; 

(c) The provisions of section one hundred and twenty- 
eight of the principal Act as to the affixing of an 
abstract of the principal Act and of notices shall 
not apply, but amongst the particulars required 
to be shown in the general register there sliall be 
included the prescribed particulars of the scheme, 
or where no scheme is in force the prescrif^ed par- 
ticulars as to hours of employment, intervals for 
meals, and holidays, and education of children, 
and other matters dealt with in the principal Act ; 

\^d) In the case of premises forming part of an institution 
carried on for reformatory purposes, if the managers 
of the institution so give notice to the chief in- 
spector of factories, an inspector shall not, without 
the consent of the managers or of tlie person having 
charge of the institution under the managers, 
examine an inmate of the institution save in the 
presence of one of the managers or of such person 
as aforesaid : 

Provided that the Secretary of State, on being 
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satisfied that there is reason to believe that a 
contravention of the principal Act is taking 
place in any such institution, may suspend the 
o]:)eration of this provision as respects that 
institution to such extent as he may consider 
necessary ; 

(e) 'riie managers shall not later than the fifteenth day 
of January in each year send to the Secretary of 
State a correct return in the prescribed form, 
sjiecifying the names of the managers and the 
name of the person (if any) having charge of tlie 
institution under the managers, and such par- 
ticulars as to th(* number, age, sex, and employment 
of the inmates and other persons employed in the 
work carried on in the institution as the Secretary 
of State may require, and shall, if any rec|uirement 
of this paragraph is not complied with, be liable 
to a tine not exceeding live pounds. 

Supplemental. 

Where in any ])remises which are subject to inspection 
by or under the authority of any Government department 
any manual laoour is exercised, otherwise than 
for the purposes of instruction, in or incidental 
to the making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, 
finishing, washing, cleaning, or adapting for sale, 
of any article, and the premises do not constitute a factory 
or workshop by reason that the work carried on therein is 
not carried on by way of trade or for the purposes of gain, 
or by reason that the persons employed in the work are not 
working under a contract of service or apprenticeship, the 
Secretary of State may arrange with the department that 
the premises shall, as respects the matters dealt with by 
the principal Act, be inspected by an inspector appointed, 


Inspection 
of certain 
premises. 
(Section 6.) 
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under that Act, and where such an arrangement is made, 
inspectors appointed under the principal Act shall have, 
as respects such matters as aforesaid, the like right of entry 
and inspection as is conferred on insj sectors of the depart- 
ment concerned. 


(1) This Act may be cited as the Factory and Workshop 

Act, IQ07, and shall be construed as one with 

Short title, the Factory and Workshop Act, iqoi, and 
construction, , ^ j 

commencement, the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and 

fsection 7^*) cited together as ihe Factory 

and Workshop Acts, iqoi and 1907. 

(2) This Act came into operation on the iirst day of 
January one thousand nine hundred and eight. 

(3) Section one hundred and three of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901, is hereby repealed. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 

(6 Edw. VIE, c. 58.) 

This Act which came into operation on the ist July, 1907, 
repeals the Workmen's Compensation Arts of 1897 and 
i()00. It is, therefore, not necessary in this place to show 
f'n what respects the Act differs from its predecessors. 
What is chielly of im])orlance is to understand how, when 
and under wliat conditions the Act is applicable. 

As it is of so far-rea<'hmg a character, the simplest course 
will perhai)s be to consider the classes of cases to which it 
will not apply. 

S])eaking briefly and in general terms, the Act will not 
apply in the following cases nor to the persons mentioned, 
viz. : — 

(1) Wliere the workman is not disabled for a period of 

at least one week from earning full wages at the 
work at which he was employed. 

(2) Where the injury is attributable to the serious and 

wilful miscuiiauct ol ttie workman, unless the injury 
results in death or serious and permanent disable- 
ment. 

(3) If a scheme for contracting out of the Act has been 
certitied under the Act by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and such scheme remains in force. 

U) i'o persons in the' naval or military service of the 
Crown. 

(5) I'o Iversons employed otherwise than by way of 
manual labour whose remuneration exceeds £ 2^0 
per annum. 
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(6) To persons hose employment is of a carnal nature 

and who are employed otherwise tlian tor the 
purposes of the employer's trade or business. 

(7) To members of a police force. 

(8) To outworkers, 

(9) To members of the employer’s lamily residing in his 

house ; and 

(10) To a contract (other than a contra(‘t substituting 
the provisions of a scheme certified under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897, for tli" provisions 
of that Act) existing at the conimencemeiit of the 
Act, whereby a workman relinquishes his right to 
compensation, and which contract has not been 
determined as provided by the Act. 

In all other cases in which personal injury, by accident 
arising out of and in the course of the employment, is caused 
to the workman, the emj)lover, it is apprehended, will be 
liable to pay compensation under tlie Act. 

It may be pointed out liere that the Act applies to certain 
industrial diseases mentioned in the third scliedule, or other 
diseases specified in Orders made by the vSecrctary of State, 
in case (a) the certifying surgeon under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 190T, certifies that the workman is suffering 
from such a disease, and is thereby disabled from ean.-ing 
full wages at the work at which he was employed ; or ( 5 ) a 
workman is, in pursuance of any special rules or regulations 
made under tlie Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, sus])ended 
from his usual employment on account of having contracted 
any such disease ; or (c) the death of a workman is caused 
by any such disease, and the disease is due to the nature of 
any employment in which he was employed at any time 
within 12 months previous to the date of the disablement or 
suspension. This provision is subject to the modifications 
and conditions set forth in section 8 of tlie Act. 

Although the Act repeals the former Workmen’s Com- 
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pensation Acts, the legal decisions given under those Acts 
will, it is supposed, still be applicable so far as they are 
consistent with the provisions of the Act, and more par- 
ticularly with regard to the interpretation of the word 
“ accident (which the Legislature has not yet defined in 
connection with the Compensation Acts) and of the words 
arising out of and in the course of the employment/* 

In order to obtain a clear and accurate knowledge of the 
provisions of the Act, it is necessary to study its sections in 
detail. 

The personal injury in respect of which compensation is 

claimed must be caused by accident arising out of and in 

the course of the employment ; moreover, the 

Ltabillty of workman must have been disabled for a period 
Employers to , , , . . r 

Workmen for of at least one week from earning full wages at 

(Section i J work at which he was employed. 

The employer shall not be lial)le to any pro- 
ceedings independently of the Act, except in cases of j)ersonal 
negligence or wilful act on his part. 

If the injury is proved to be attributable to the serious 
and wilful misconduct of the workman, he shall not be 
entitled to claim compensation “ unless the injury results in 
death or serious and permanent disablement.” 

Questions arising under the Act (including the question 
whether the person injured is a person to whom the Act 
applies), if not settled by agreement, shall, subject to the 
provisions of the first schedule, be settled by arbitration in 
accordance with the second schedule. 

The workman cannot obtain compensation unless notice 
of the accident has been given as soon as practicable attei 
the happening of the accident, and before he 
Taking voluntarily left the eifiployment in which 

Proceedings. was injured, and unless the claim for com- 
pensation has been made within six months 
from the occurrence of the accident, or, in the case of deatii, 
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within six months from the time of d^ath. The want of or 
any inaccuracy in such notice shall not be a bar to the main- 
tenance of proceedings if it is found that the employer is not, 
or would not if a notice or amended notice w-ere then given 
and the hearing postponed, be prejudiced in his dcience 
thereby, or that the want, defect or inaccuracy was occasioned 
by mistake, absence from the United Kingdom, or other 
reasonable cause. 

This section states what particulars the* notice must con- 
tain and how it may be served upon an individual employer 
or a body of persons, corporate or unincorporate, 

A scheme of compensation, benefit or insurance may, 
whilst the certificate is in force, be substituted for the pro- 
visions of the Act, provided that the Registrar 
Contracting of Friendly Societies (after taking steps to 
(Section 3.) ascertain the views of the emplo^’er and work- 
men) certities that such scheme provides scales 
of compensation not less favourable to the workmen and 
their dependants than the corres})onding scales in the Act, 
and that, where the scheme provides for contributions by the 
workmen, the scheme comprises benefits equivalent to those 
contributions in addition to the benefits to which the work- 
men would have been entitled under the Act, and that a 
majority (to be ascertained by ballot) of the workmen to 
whom the scheme is ajijilicable are in favour of the scheme. 
The Registrar may give a certificate for a limited period 
of not less than five years, and may from time to time renew 
such certificate, with or without modifications. No scheme 
shall be certified which contains an obligation upon the work- 
men to join the sc heme as a condition of tlieir hiring, or which 
docs not contain provisions enabling a workman to withdraw 
from the scheme. 

The Registrar shall revoke the certificate if he finds 
upon examination of certain stipulated grounds of com- 
plaint that good cause exists for such complaint, unless the 
cause of complaint is removed. 
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If a person (referred to in this section as the principal) in 
the course of or for the purposes of his trade or business 
contracts with any other person (referred to as 
Sub- the contractor) for the execution of any work 

undertaken by the principal, the latter shall be 
liable to pay to any workman employed in the 
execution of the work any compensation under the Act 
which he would have been liable to })ay if the workman had 
been immediately employed by him. 

Where, however, tlie contract relates to threshing, plough- 
ing or other agricultural work, and the contractor uses 
machinery driven by mechanical power for the purpose of 
such work, the contractor alone shall be liable to pay com- 
pensation. 

The principal, it liable to pay compensation under this 
section, shall l)e entitled to be iridemnihed by any person 
who would have been liable to pay compensation to the? 
workman independently of this section. A workman is not 
prevented from recovering compensation from the contractor 
instead of the principal. This section will not apply to any 
case where the accident occurred elsewhere than on, or in, or 
about premises on which the principal has undertaken to 
execute the work, or which are otherwise under his control 
or management. 

This section deals with the case of an employer who has 
entered into a contract with insurers in respect of any liability 
to w’orkmeii under the Act becoming l)ankrupt 
or making a composition or arrangement with 
his creditors ; or, if the employer is a company, 
in the event of the company having commenced 
to be w^ound up ; and provides that the rights 
of the emplo\er against the insurers as respects that liability 
shall be transferred to and vest in the workman, and upon 
such transfer the insurers shall have the same rights and 
remedies and be subject to the same liabilities as if they were 


Provision as 
to Cases of 
Bankruptcy 
of Employer. 

(Section 5.) 
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the employer. In thu event of the liability of the insurers 
being less than that of the employer to the workman, the 
latter can prove for tho balance in the bankruptcy or 
liquidation. 

This section does not apply where the company is v/ound 
up voluntarily merely for the purpose of reconstruction or of 
amalgamation with another company. 

If the injury for which compensation is payable under 
the Act was caused under circumstances creating a legal 
liability in some person other than the employer 

Remedies to pay damages, the workman may take pro- 
both against ^ /u 41 1 1 u Tu 

Employer and ceedings against both employer and such other 

fsecUori'*6 ) person, but shall not recover both damages and 
compensation. The person paying compensa- 
tion under the Act is entitled to be indemnified by the person 
liable to pay damages. 

The Act shall apply to masters, seamen and apprentices, 
both on sea and sea-fishing service, provided that such 
persons are workmen witliin the meaning (d 
of Act to the Act, and are members of the crew of any 
fsect^n 7 ) registered in the United Kingdom, or of 

any other British ship or vessel of which the 
owner or manager resides or has his principal place of business 
in the United Kingdom, subject to the modifications 
enumerated in sub-sections {a) to (g) inclusive. 

The Act will not apjfiy to such mcml)ers of the crew ot 
a fishing vessel as are remunerated by sliares in the profits 
or the gross earnings of the working of such vessel. 

The efl'cct of this section has already Ix^en referred to. 
The modifications marked (a) to (/) in the first sub-section 
should be carefully noted, and sub-sections 2, 
of Act 4 > 6, 7 and 8, and the third schedule to the Act 

fndu^^^ial should be studied in order to obtain a clear 

Diseases. conception of this new and most imjjortaiit 

(Section 8.) . x x 4 4 i 

extension of statute law. 


Application 
of Act to 
Certain 
Industrial 
Diseases. 
(Section 8.) 
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The Act will not apply to persons in the naval or military 

Application service of the Crown, but otherwise it will 

to Workmen apply to workmen employed by or under the 

in Employment /^ ^ .u a i 

of the Crown. Crown to whom the Act would apply if the 

(Section 9.) employer were a private person. 

Deals with the appointment and remuneration of medical 
(Section 10.) referees and arbitrators. 

Under this section the Judge of any Court of Record in 
England or Ireland may, under the circumstances sj)ecified, 
make an order directed to any officer of 
Destination customs or other person named by the judge 
(Section'll.) requiring him to detain the sliip until such 
time as the owner, agent, master or consignee 
thereol have paid compensation or have given security to 
abide the event of any proceedings that may be instituted 
(to recover such compensation) to pay such compensation 
and costs as may be aw anU^d. • 

The Secretary of State sliall napiire every employer to 
wliotn this section is directed to apply to furnish each year a 
correct return sj’ccifying the number of injuries 
Returns as to in respect of which compensation has been paid 
(Section 12.) ' under the Act by such employer during the 
previous year and the amount of such com- 
pensation, together with such particulars as the Secretary of 
State may direct. The maximum penalty for default is £5, 
on conviction under the Summary Jurisdiction Acts. 

“ Employer ** includes any body of persons corporate or 
imincorporate and the legal personal representative of a 
deceased employer, and where the services of a 
'Section"*’.) Workman are temporarily lent or let on hire to 
another person by the person with whom the 
workman has entered into a contract of service or apprentice- 
ship, the latter shall be deemed to continue to be the employer 
of the workman whilst he is working for that other person. 

“ Workman ” does not include any person employed, 
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otherwise than by way of manual labour, whose remu aeration 
exceeds £250 a year, or a person whose employment is of a 
casual nature and who is employed otherwise than for the 
purposes of the employer's trade or business, or a member of 
a police force, or an outworker (afterwards defined), or a 
member of the employer’s family dwelling in his house ; but, 
save as aforesaid, means any person who has entered into or 
works under a contract of service or apprenticeship with an 
employer, whether by way of manual labour, clerical work, 
or otherwise, and whether the contract is expressed or implied, 
is oral or in willing. 

Any reference to a workman who has been injured shall, 
where the workman is dead, include a reference to his legal 
personal representative or to his dependants or other persons 
to whom or for whose benefit compensation is payable. 

** Dependants " means such of the members of the work- 
man’s family as were wholly or in part dependent upon the 
earnings of the workman at the time of his death, or would, 
but for the incapacity due to the accident, have been so 
dependent, and where the workman, being the parent or 
grandparent of an illegitimate child, leaves such a child so 
dependent upon his earnings, or, being an illegitimate child, 
leaves a parent or grandparent so dependent upon his 
earnings, shall include such an illegitimate child and parent 
or grandparent respectively, 

** Member of a family ” means wife or husband, father, 
mother, grandfather, grandmother, step-father, step-mother, 
son, daughter, grandson, granddaughter, step-son, step- 
daughter, brother, sister, half-brother, half-sister. 

“ Ship,” ” vessel,” ” seaman ” and ” port ” have the 
same meanings as in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. 

” Manager,” in relation to a ship, means the ship’s husband 
or other person to whom the management of the ship is 
entrusted by or on behalf of the owner. 

” Police force ” means a police force to which the Police 


24 
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Act, 1890, or the Police (Scotland) Act, 1890, applies, the 
City of London Police Force, the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and the Dublin Metropolitan Police Force. 

“ Outworker means a person to whom articles or 
materials are given out to be made up, cleaned, washed, 
altered, ornamented, finished, or repaired, or adapted for 
sale in his own house or upon other premises not under the 
control or management of the person who gave out the 
materials or articles. 

County Court,** “ Judge of the County Court,*’ “ Regis- 
trar of the County Court,*' “ plaintiff ** and rules of Court," 
as respects Scotland, mean respectively sheriff court, sheriff, 
sheriff clerk, pursuer, and act of sederunt. 

In Scotland, where a workman raises an action against 
his employer, independently of the Act, in respect of any 
injury caused by accident arising out of and in 
Special the course of the employment, the action, if 

to^cotland^* raised in the sheriff court and concluding for 
(Section 14O damages under the Employers* Liability Act, 
1880, or alternatively at common law or under 
the Employers* Liability Act, 1880, shall, notwithstanding 
anything contained in that Act, not be removed under that 
Act or otherwise to the Court of Session, nor shall it be 
appealed to that court otherwise than by appeal on a question 
of law ; and for the purposes of such appeal the provisions 
of the second schedule to the Act in regard to an appeal 
from the decision of the sheriff on any question of law deter- 
mined by him as arbitrator under the Act shall apply. 

Any contract (other than one substituting a certified 
scheme under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897, for 
the provisions of that Act) existing at the 
to^Exfsting^* commencement of the Act, Vvhereby a workman 
Contracts relinquishes any right to compensation from the 
(Section 15.) ^or personal injury arising out of and 

in the course of his employment, shall not, for 
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the purposes of the Act, be deemed to continue* after the 
time at which the workman's contract of service would 
determine if notice of the determination thereof were given 
at the commencement of the Act. 

Every scheme under the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
1897, in force at the commencement of the Act, shall if re- 
certified have effect as if it were a sclieme under the Act. 
Any such scheme which has not been recertified before the 
expiration of six months from the commencement of the Act 
shall be revoked. 

As already stated the Act came into force 
on the first day of July, 1907, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts of 1897 and 1900 
ceased to apply as from that dale. 

The Act may be cited as the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906. 


Commence- 
ment of and 
Repeal. 

(Sections j 6 
and 17.) 


First Schedule. 

The amount of compensation under the Act shall be— 

(a) Where death results from the injury. 

(i) If the workman leaves dependants who arc wholly 
dependent upon his earnings, a sum equal to 
Scale and earnings in the emiMoyrnent of the same 

Conditions of employer during the three years next preceding 
the injury, or the sum of /150, whichever of 
those sums is the larger, but not exceeding in any 
case £300. Any weekly ])ayments made under 
Ihe Act and any lumj) sum paid in redem])tion 
thereof arc to be deducted from such sum. If, 
however, the period of employment by the said 
employer has been less than the said three years, 
the amount of his earnings during the said three 
years shall be deemed to be 156 times his average 
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weekly earnings during the period of his actual 
employment under the said employer. 

(2) If the workman leaves persons who are only 
partially dependent upon his earnings, such sum, 
not exceeding the amount payable under the 
foregoing provisions, as may be agreed upon, or, 
in default of agreement, may be determined on 
arbitration to be reasonable and proportionate 
to the injury to the said dependants. 

(3) If the workman leaves no dependants, the reason- 
able expenses of his medical attendance and 
burial, not exceeding £10. 

(b) Where total or partial incapacity for work results 
from the injury, a weekly payment during the incapacity not 
exceeding 50 per cent of his average weekly earnings during 
the previous 12 months, if he has been so long employed, 
but if not, then for any less period during which he has 
been in the employment of the same employer, such weeklv 
payment not to exceed £1. 

Provided that — 

(u) If the incapacity lasts less tlian two weeks, no 
compensation shall be payable in respect ot the 
first week ; and 

(b) As respects the weekly payments during total 
incapacity of a workman who is under 21 years of 
age at the date of the injury, and whose average 
weekly earnings are less than 20s., 100 per cent 
shall be substituted for 50 per cent of his average 
weekly earnings, but the weekly payment shall 
in no case exceed los. 

Here follow certain rules relating to ‘‘ earnings ” and 
“ average weekly earnings ” of a workman. 

In fixing the amount of the weekly payment, regard shall 
be had to any payment, allowance or benefit which the 
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workman may receive Irom the employer during the period 
of his incapacity, and, in the case of partial incapacity, the 
weekly payment shall in no case exceed the difference between 
the amount of the average weekly earnings of the workman 
before the accident and the average weekly amount winch he 
is earning or is able to earn in some suitable employment or 
business after the accident, but shall bear such relation to 
the amount of that difference as under the circumstances of 
the case may appear proper. 

Where a workman has given notice of an accident, he 
shall, if required by the employer, submit himself for examina- 
tion by a duly qualified medical practitioner, provided and 
paid by the employer ; and if he refuses to do so, or in any 
way obstructs such examination, the right to compensation 
and to take or prosecute any proceeding under the Act in 
relation to compensation shall be suspended until such 
examination has taken place. 

Payment in the case of death shall, unless otherwise 
ordered, be paid into the County Court, except that (if so 
agreed), if the workman leaves no dependants, the payment 
shall be made to his legal personal representative, or if there 
be none such, to the person to whom the expenses of medical 
attendance and burial are due. 

A workman receiving w'eekly payments under the Act 
shall, if so required by the employer, submit himself from 
time to time for examination by a duly qualified medical 
practitioner, provided and paid by the employer. If the 
workman refuses to do this, or in any way obstructs the 
same, his right to such weekly payments shall be suspended 
until the examination has taken place. 

Any weekly payment may be reviewed at the request 
either of the employer or of the workman, and on such 
review may be ended, diminished or increased, subject to 
tne maximum above provided, and the amount of payment 
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shall, in default of agreement, be settled by arbitration 
under the Act. 

Here follows a provision in case the workman is under 
twenty-one years of age at the time of the accident and the 
review takes place more than twelve months after the 
accident. 

Where any weekly payment has been continued for not 
less than six months, the liability may be redeemed by the 
employer on the payment of a lump sum where the in' 
caj)acity is permanent, and in any other case may be settled 
by arbitration. An agreement can be entered into for tlie 
redemption of a weekly payment by a lump sum. 

A weekly payment, or a sum paid by wa}^ of redemption, 
shall not be capable of being assigned, charged or attached, 
and shall not pass to any other person by operation of law, 
nor shall any claim be set off against the same. 


Second Schedule. 


Arbitration. 


This schedule, which states that tiie Arbitration Act, 
i88g, shall not apply, lays down elaborate provisions as to 
how matters may be settled by arbitration 
under the Act. The procedure directed here 
should be studied by all workmen having claims under the 
Act which lire not capable of being settled otherwise than 
by arbitration. 


Third Schedule. 

Sets forth the description of the industrial disease referred 
to in section 8 of the Act, and the nature of the process in 
which such disease may have been contracted, as follows 
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Description of Disease. 


Description of Process. 


Anthrax 

Lead poisoning or its 
sequelae. 

Mercury poisoning or 
its sequelae. 

Phosphorus poisoning 
or its sequelae. 

Arsenic poisoning or 
its sequelae. 

Ankylostomiasis .... 


Handling ol wool, hair, bristles, 
hides and skins. 

Any process involving the use of 
lead or its preparations or com- 
pounds. 

Any process involving the use of 
mercury or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Any process involving the use of 
phosphorus or its preparations 
or compound 

Any process involving the use of 
arsenic or its preparations or 
compounds. 

Mining. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Shops Act, 1912. 


This Act came into operation May ist, 1912. The Shops 
Regulation Acts, 1892 to 1911, are hereby repealed, provided 
that any closing order made under the Shop Hours Act, 1904, 
which is in force at the commencement of this Act, shall 
continue in force until revoked in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act, except in so far as it fixes a closing hour 
earlier than seven o'clock for any shop to which the pro- 
visions of this Act with respect to the weekly half-holiday 
apply. 

I. — (i) On at least one week-day in each week a shop 
assistant shall not be employed about the business of a shop 
after half-past one o’clock in the afternoon, 
provided that this provision shall not apply to 
the week preceding a Bank Holiday if the shop 
assistant is not employed on a Bank Holiday, 
and if on one week-day in the following week in addition to 
the Bank Holiday the employment of the shop assistant 
ceases not later than half-past one o'clock in the afternoon. 

(2) The occupier of a shop shall specify in a notice, which 
must be affixed in the shop, the day of the week on which 
his shop assistants are not employed after 1-30, and may fix 
different days for different shop assistants. 

(3) Intervals for meals shall be in accordance with the 
first schedule to this Act. No person shall be employed for 
more than six hours without an interval of at least twenty 


Conditions of 
Employment, 
&c. 

(Section I), 
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minutes being allowed during the course thereof, aiid without 
prejudice to the foregoing provision — 

(1) Where the hours of employment include the hours 
from 11-30 a.m. to 2-30 p.m., an interval of not less 
than three-quarters of an hour shall be allowed 
between those hours for dinner ; and 

(2) Where the hours include from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., an 
interval of not less than half an hour shall be allowed 
between those hours for tea ; and the interval for 
dinner shall be increased to one hour in cases where 
that meal is not taken in the shop, or in a building 
of which the shop forms part or to which the shop 
is attached ; provided that an assistant employed 
in the sale of refreshments by retail or of intoxicating 
liquors need not be allowed the dinner interval as 
stated if he is allowed the same interval not to end 
earlier than 11-30 a.m. or to commence later than 
2-30 p.m. The same exemption shall apply to 
assistants employed in any shop on a market day, 
not oftener than once a week, or on an annual fair 
day. This provision shall not apply if the only 
persons employed as shop assistants are members 
of the family of the occupier, maintained by him 
and dwelling in his house. 

(4) Contravention of or failure to comply shall incur 
liability to a fine not exceeding — {a) first offence, £1 ; second, 
£5; and a third or subsequent offence. £10; unless the 
occupier proves that the shop assistant was merely serving 
a customer whom he was serving at 1-30 p.m., or serving 
those who may have been in at that time. 

2. — (i) No person under the age of 18 shall be employed in 
or about a shop for a longer period than 74 hours, including 
meal times, in any one w^ek. 

(2) No young person shall be employed in or about a shop — 
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Hours of Having been previously on the same 

Employment day employed in any factory or work- 

Pe^onsf shop, as defined by the Factory and 

(Section 2). Workshop Act, 1901, for the number 

of hours permitted by that Act ; or 
(b) For any longer period than will, together, complete 
such number of hours as aforesaid. 


(3) A notice shall be exhibited in every shop, in a con- 
spicuous place, stating the number of hours in a week during 
which a young person may be lawfully employed in or about 
the shop. 

(4) Contravention of these provisions regarding employ- 
ment shall entail liability to a fine not exceeding £1, 01 £1 
for each young person so employed, and failure to comply 
with the provisions respecting notice a fine not exceeding 
40S. may be imposed. 

(5) This section shall apply to wholesale shops and ware- 
houses. Sections 13 and 14 shall be construed accordingly. 

(()) This section shall not apply to any person wholly 
employed as a domestic servant. 

3, — (r) In all rooms of a shop where female shop assistants 
are in the habit of serving customers, the occupier of the 

shop shall provide seats behind the counter, 

Fema/c*Shop other position as may be suitable 

Assislants. purpose, and such seats shall be in the 

(Section 3). ^ ^ 

proportion of not less than one seat to every 

three lernale shop assistants employed in each room. 

(2) Penalty for non-compliance — First oflence, £3 ; second 
or subsequent offence, £5. 

4. — (i) Every shop shall, save as otherwise provided. by 
this Act. be closed for the serving of customers not later than 


Closing of 
Shops on 
Weekly 
HaU-HoHday. 

(Section 4). 


one o’clock in the afternoon on one week day 
in every week. 

(2) The local authority may, by order, fix 
the day on which a shop is to be closed {weekly 
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half holiday), and any such order ni?y either fi^ the same 
day for all shops, or may fix — 

(a) Different days fo’’ different classes of shops ; or 
(d) Different days for different parts of the district ; or 
(c) Different days for different jieriods of the year ; 
provided that (i.) where the day fixed is a day other 
than Saturday, the order shall ]■)rovid'^ for enabling 
Saturday to be snbstitincd for such other day ; and 
(ii.) where the day fixed is Saturday, the order 
shall provide lor some other day to be substituted ; 
as respects any sho]) in which notice to that effect is affixed 
by the occupier, and that no such order shall be made unless 
the local authority, after making such incjuiry as may be 
prescribed, are satisfied that tlie occuj^iers of a majority of 
each of the several classes of shops affected a])])rove the order. 

(3) Where such an order is not made, the occupier may 
specify in a notice affixed in the shop the day selected by 
him, but he shall not change the da}' oftener than once in 
any period of three months. 

(4) The local authority shall have power to ascertain the 
wishes of the occupiers of shops where they have reason to 
believe that a majority are in favour of exem})tion either 
wholly or by fixing as the closing hour at some other hour 
not later than two o’clock, and if they are satisfied, t>r in 
case of a vote being taken, that at least one half of the votes 
recorded are in favour of the exemption, tlie local authority 
shall make an order exempting the shops of that class within 
the area from the provisions of tliis section, either partly or 
wholly as aforesaid. 

(5) Where a shop is closed during the whole day on the 
occasion of a Bank Holiday, and that day is not the day 
fixed for the weekly half holiday, it shall be lawful for the 
occa])ier ot the shop to keep open after tiie hour at which it 
is required to be closed, either on the halt holiday immedi- 
ately preceding or on the half holiday immediately succeeding 
the Bank Holiday. 
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(6) This section shall not apply to any shop in which the 
only trade or business carried on is mentioned in the second 
schedule ; but the local authority may, by order, hereinafter 
provided with respect to closing orders, extend the pro- 
visions of this section to shops of any class exempted under 
this provision, if satisfied that the occupiers of at least two- 
thirds of that class approve the order. 

Trades and businesses exempted from the provisions 
as to weekly half-holiday : — ^The sale by retail of intoxicating 
Second liquors ; the sale of refreshments, including a 

Schedule. railway refreshment room ; the sale of motor, 
(bcction 4). QyQiQ^ and air-craft supplies and accessories 
to travellers ; the sale of newspapers and periodicals ; the 
sale of meat, fish, milk, cream, bread, confectionery, fruit, 
vegetables, flowers, and other articles of a perishable nature ; 
the sale of tobacco and smokers’ requisites ; the business 
carried on at a railway bookstall ; the sale of medicines and 
medical and surgical appliances ; retail trade carried on at 
an exhibition or show, it the local authority certify that such 
trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the main purpose 
of the exhibition or show. 

(7) Non-compliance — first offence, £1 ; second offence, 
£^ ; third or subsequent offence, £10. 

(8) Nothing in this section shall prevent the supplying 
of victuals, stores, or other necessaries for a ship, on her 
arrival at or immediately before her departure from a port. 

5. — (i) An order (closing order) made by a local authority, 
and confirmed by the Secretary of State in manner provided 
Closing hours on the several 

Orders. days of the week at which, either throughout 

(Sociion 5), authority, or part thereof, 

all shops or specified class of shops are to be closed for serving 
customers. 

(2) The hour shall not be earlier than 7 p.m. on any day 
of the week. 
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(3) The order may (a) define the shops and trades to 
which it applies, and (b) authorise sales after ihe closing 
hour in cases of emergency, and (c) contain any incidental or 
other provisions which may appear necessary, 

(4) Any shop in which the only trade or business canied 
on is the trade or business of any of the classes mentioned 
in the third schedule is exempt from these provisions. 

Contravention of these provisions render a person liable 
to — (a) first offence, £1 ; (b) second offence, ^5 ; and (c) 
third or subsequent offence, £20 ; provided that nothing in 
the order shall render a person liable for serving a customer 
who was in the shop before the closing hour. 

6. — (i) Whenever a local authority are satisfied that a 
prima jade case is made out for making a closing order, the 
^ , authority shall give public notice of their 

Making Orders, intention to make an order, specifying the 
(Section 6). period within which objections may be made, 
and if after taking into consideration those objections they 
are satisfied that it is expedient to make the order, and that 
the occupiers of at least two-thirds in number of the shops 
to be affected by the order approve the order, they may make 
the order. 

(2) Copies of the order shall be submitted to the Secretary 
of State, who shall consider any objections, and who may 
disallow, confirm, or amend the order. 

(3) The confirmation of the Secretary of State shall be 
final, and have the effect of an Act of Parliament. 

The closing order shall then be laid before each House of 
Parliament, and, if an address is presented to His Majesty 
by either House within the next 40 days on which that 
House has sat praying that the order may be cancelled, His 
Majesty in Council may annul the order, but without 
prejudice to any subsequent proceedings under the order, or 
the power of making a new closing order. 
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— Section 7 outlines a scheme by which local authorities, 
or a joint representation from a substantial number of 
occupiers of shops, may appeal to the Secretary 
(Section 7). State for a closing order, and who will 

institute inquiries locally. 

8 . — The Secretary of State may, at any time, on the 

a])plication of a local authority, revoke a closing order, 
^ ^ either absolutely or in part, providing it may 

Ciosiflg Orders, appear to the satisfaction ot the local authority 
(Section 8). ^ majority of the occupiers of any class of 

shops are in favour of the discontinuance of the order. 

9. — It shall not be lawful in any locality to carry on in any 
place not being a shop any business at any time when it 

would l)e unlawful in that locality to keep a 

Provi^ons shoi) open for the purpose of retail trade of 

as to Trading ft r r 

Elsewhere that class. In any contravention of this 
(Section^9)^^*’ section, the same penalties sliall apply as above 
stated, provided that (^f) the prohibition 
imposed by this section shall, as respects any day other than 
the weekly half -holiday, be subject to such exemptions and 
conditions as may be contained in closing orders ; and (6) 
nothing shall prevent a barber or hairdresser from attending 
a customer at his residence, or the liolding of an auction 
sale of private effects in a private dwelling house : and, (c) 
uothing in this section shall apj)ly to the sale c>f newspapers. 

10. — (i) Where several trades are carried on in the same 

shop, and any of Ihose trades is of such a nature that, if it were 

Provisions as trade carried on in tiie sho]>, the shop 

respects Shops be exempt from the obligation to be 

where more ' ^ 

than one closed on- the weekly half-holiday, the exeinp- 

CarrUd^onf siiop so far as the 

(Section 10). carrying on of that trade or business is 
concerned, subject to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

(2) The same conditions apply in regard to closing hours. 

(3) The local authority may require the occupier of a 
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Special 
Provisons as 
to Holiday 
Resorts. 

^ Section II.) 


shop to determine Lis principal trade or business for the 
purpose of aetermining a majority under this Act. 

il. — (I) During certain seasons of the year, the local 
authority may by order suspend, ^or such periods not exceeding 
in the aggregate four months in any year the 
obligation to close on the weekly half-hoiiday. 

(2) Where the occupier of any shop’ in 
which any such order of suspension is in force 
satisfies the local authority that it is the 
practice to allow all his sho}) assistants holiday on full pay 
of not less than two weeks in every yeai, and keeps affixed 
in his shop a notice to that effect, the requirement thaf on 
one day in each week a shop assistant shall not be emjdoyed 
after 1-30 p.m. shall not apply to the shop during such period 
or periods as aforesaid. 

Section 12 enumerates the conditions applicable to the 
post-office business, which are subject to the 
approval of the Postmaster- General. 

13 relates to the appointment of inspectors, 
and sf^ecifies the powers and duties of local 
authorities. 

Section 14 contains provisions with respect to offences ; 

15, expenses of Secretary of State ; 16, local 
(Sections^ 14,^^ regulations by the Secretary of 

State ; 18, proof and revocation of orders. 

(i) The expression “ shop '' includes any premises where 
any retail trade or business is carried on. 

“ Retail trade or business ” includes the 
(L^ecUon^p) business of a barber or hairdresser, the sale of 
refreshments or intoxicants, and retail sales by 
auction, but does not include the sale of programmes and 
catalogues and other similar sales at theatres and places of 
amusement. 

“ Shop assistant ’’ means any person wholly or mainly 
employed in connection with the serving of customers or 
the receipt of orders or the despatch of goods. 


(Section 12). 

Section 
(Section 13). 
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“ Bank Holiday includes any public holiday, or day of 
public rejoicing or mourning. 

Week '' means the period between midnight on Satur- 
day and midnight on the succeeding Saturday. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any fair lawfully 
held, or any bazaar or sale of work for charitable or other 
purposes from which no private profit is derived. 

This Act shall apply to Scotland, subject to administra- 
tive modifications. 

The Secretary for Scotland shall be sub- 
stituted for the Secretary of State. 

This Act shall apply to Ireland, subject to the following 
modifications, among others : — 

(1) The Lord-lieutenant shall be sub- 
stituted foi the Secretary of State. 

(2) The “ local authority means the 
council of the borough, or the district council, 
or the town commissioners. 

For other special provisions, see also the fourth schedule. 
Parts I, and 11., and the fifth schedule. 


Application to 
Scotland. 

(Section 20). 


Application to 
Ireland. 

(Section 21) 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


The Employment of Children Act. 


The Employment of Children Act, 1903. 

(3 Edw. VII., c. 45.) 


Power to make 
Bye-Laws for 
Regulating the 
Employment 
of Children 
(Section i). 


Any local authority may make bye-laws — • 

(i) Prescribing for all children, or for boys and girls 
separately, and with resj^ect to all occupations, 
or to any specified occupation — 

(a) The age below which employment is 
illegal ; and 

(b) The hours between which employ mer.t is 

illegal ; and 

(c) The number of daily and weekly hours 

beyond which employment is illegal. 

(2'^ Prohibiting absolutely, or permitting, subject to con- 
ditions, the employment of children in any specified 
occupation. 

Any local authority may make bye-law^ with respect to 
street trading by persons under the age of i6, and may, by 


Power to make 
Bye-Laws for 
the Regulation 
of Street 
Trading by 
Persons under 
Sixteen 
(Section 2). 


such bye-laws — 

(a) Prohibit such street trading, except sub- 
ject to such conditions as to age, sex, or 
otherwise, as may be specified in the bye- 
laws, or subject to the holding of a 
licence to trade to be granted by the 


local authority ; 

(b) Regulate the conditions on which such license may 


be granted, suspended, or worked ; 

(c) Determine the days and hours during which, and the 


25 
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places at which, such street trading may be carried 
on ; 

{d) Require such street traders to wear badges ; 

(e) Regulate generally the conduct of such street traders. 

Provided that — 

(i) The grant of a license or the right to trade shall not 
be made subject to any conditions having reference 
to the poverty or general bad character of ‘ the 
person applying for a license or claiming to trade ; 
y2) The local authority, in making such bye-laws, shall 
have special regard to the desirability of preventing 
the employment of girls under i6 in streets or public 
places. 

(I) A child shall not be employed between tlie hours of 
q p.m. and 6 a.m., but a local authority may by bye-laws vary 
these hours, cither generally or for any specified 


occupation. 

General (2) A child under the age of ii shall not be 

Instructions on , , . 

Employment of em|)loyed in street trading. 

fsectfon 3) (3^ child who is employed half-time under 

the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, shall be 

employed in any other occupation. 

(4) A child shall not be employed to lift, carry, or move 
anything so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to the child. 

(5) A child shall not be employed in any occupation likely 
to be injurious to his life, limb, health, or education, regard 
being had to his physical condition. 

(6) If the local authority send to the employer of any 
child a duly signed medical certificate that the lifting, carry- 
ing, or moving of any specified weight is likely to cause 
injury to the, child, or that any specified occupation is likely 
to be injurious to the life, limb, health, or education of the 
child, the certificate shall be admissible as evidence in 


any subsequent proceedings against the employer in respect 
of the employment of the child. 
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A bye-law mus^ b 3 conliimed by the Secretary of State 

before it can have effect, and shall not be so conlirmed until 

it h'^s been published for 30 days by the local 

Provisions as ciuthority in sucli inaraer as the Secretary of 

to Bye-Laws State directs. 

(Section 4), 

Bye-law'-; mav apply edhei to the whole of the 
area of tlie local authority, or to any specified ])art thereof. 

Bye-laws made by a county council shah not be of any 
force within any borough or urban district the council of 
which is constituted a local authority under the Act. 

(i) If any person eniplo3S a child or other }>erson under 
the age of 16, in contravention of the Act, or of any bye-law 
under the Act, he shall be liable, on summary 
Offences and conviction, to a line of 4()S., or in case of a 
(Section 5), subsequent offence, £5. 

(2) If any jiarent or guardian of a child or 
other person under the age of 16 has conduced to the conn 
mission of the alleged offence by wilful default, or by habiln- 
ally neglecting to exercise due care, he shall be liable, on 
summary conviction, to the like fine. 

(3) If any ])erson under the age of ib contravenes the 
provisions of any bye-law as to street trading made under the 
Act, he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a line of 
20S., and in the case of a subsequent ollence, if a child, to 
be sent to an industrial school, and if not a cliild to a fine 
of £ 5 - 

(4) The Court may, however, order the cliild to be taken 
out of the charge or control of the person having such charge 
or control, and to be committed to the charge or control of 
some fit person until the child reaches the age of 16. 

Where the offence of taking a child into employment in 

contravention of the Act is committed by an agent or work- 

Offences by ^^.n of the employer, such agent or workman 

Agents, shall be liable to a penalty as if he were the 

Workmen, ^ 11, 

or Parents employer ; and the employer shall be exempt 

(Section 6). from any fine if he satisfies the Court that he 
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has used due diligence to comply with the provisions of the 
Act, and that the offence was committed without his know- 
ledge, consent, or connivance. If a child is taken into em- 
ployment in contravention of the Act on the production of a 
false or forged certificate by or with the privity of the parent, 
or on the false representation as to age by the parent, the 
latter shall be liable to a penalty of £2. 

Limitation Information with respect to summary pro- 
of Time ceedings must be laid within three months after 

(Section 7). commission of the offence. 

A justice of the peace may empower an officer of the local 
authority to enter the place or building in which there is 
reasonable cause to believe a child is employed 
(Section 8 ). contravention of the Act. Any person 

obstructing the officer is liable to a penalty of £20. 

Byelaws made under the Act shall not apply to any child 

above 12 employed in pursuance of the Factory and Work- 

„ , , shop Act, iQoi, or the Metalliferous Mines 

bniploynient ^ ^ > 

In Factories Regulation Act, 1872, or the Coal Mines Regu- 
(Section 0) lation Act, 1877, so far as regards that employ- . 
I lien t. 

The Act shall not apply to the exercise of manual labour 
by any child under order of detention in a certified industrial 
or reformatory school, or by any child while 
receiving instruction in manual labour in any 
school. 

Section 3 ot the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children Act, 1894, which regulates the em- 
ployment of children in public entertainments, shall have 
effect as if re-enacted in this Act, subject to the proviso — 
(a) that a license under that section shall not be granted to 
any child under the age of 10, and (6) that an inspector under 
this Act shall have the powers of an inspector of factories 
and workshops under that section. 

Expenses section 12 as to England and Wales, and 

section 15 as to Scotland. 


Savinj( 
Industrial 
and other 
Schools 
(Section 10). 


of Act. 
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The expression child ** means a person under the age ol 
14 years. 

fsection"**). expression “ guardian/’ used in reference 

to d child, includes any person who is liable to 
maintain, or has the actual custody o^ the child. 

The expressions “ employ and “ employment,'* used in 
reference to a child, include employment in any labour 
exercised by way of trade or lor the purposes ol gain, whether 
the gain be to the child or to any other person 


The expression “ street trading ’* includes the hawking o| 
newspapers, matches, flowers, and other articles, playing, 
singing, or performing lor profit, shoe blacking, and any other 
like occupation carried on in streets or public places. 


tcl’IcSuand. ^4 in extenso. 

tcTlrdaiid” section 16 in exteny>o. 


Children Act, 1908 . 

(<s Edw. VIL, c. 67.) 

Part III.— Juvenile Smoking. 

If any person sells to a person appareiUly under the age 
of t 6 any cigarettes or cigarette papers, whether for his own 
use or not, he shall be liable, on summary con- 
viction, to penalties as under ; — First offence, 
not exceeding £2 ; second offence, not excecLling 
£$ ; third or subsequent offence, not exceeding 
£10. 

It shall be the duty of a constable and a park keeper, 
being in uniform, to ^^eizc any cigarettes or cigarette papers 
Forfeiture possession of any person apparently 

of Tobacco under the age of 16, whom he finds smoking in 
^ Section 40). street or public place, and any cigarettes 


Penalty on 
Selling 
Tobacco to 
Children, &c. 

(Section 39). 
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or cigarette papers so seized shall be disposed of, if seized by a 
constable, in such manner as the police authority may direct, 
and if seized by a park keeper, in such manner as the authority 
or person by whom he was appointed may direct, and such 
constable or park keeper shall be authorised to search any 
boy so found smoking, but not a girl. 


41. — (i) It on complaint to a court of summary juris- 
diction it is proved to the satisfaction ot the court that any 
automatic machine tor the sale ot cigarettes 
toTufotnathf premises is being extensively used 

Machines by children or voung persons, the court may 
(Section 41) . " - T , • 

order the owner ot the machine, or the person 

on whose premises the machine is kept, to take such pre- 
cautions to prevent the machine being so used as may i)e 
specified in the order, or, if necessary, to remove the machine, 
within such time as may be specihcd in the order ; provided 
that any person aggrieved by such an order may appeal 
against it to a court ot quarter sessions. 


(2) If any person against whom any such order has been 
made fails to comply with the order, he shall be liable, on 
summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding £5, and to a 
further fine not exceeding for each day during which the 
offence continues. 


The jirovisions of the part of this Act which make it an 
offence to sell cigarettes or cigarette papers, and which 
authorise the seizure of cigarettes and cigarette 
papers, shall not apply where the person to 
whom the cigarettes or cigarette papers are 
sold, or in whose possession they are found, 
was at the time employed by a manufacturer of 
or dealer in tobacco, either wholesale or retail, for the pur- 
poses of his business, or was a boy messenger in uniform in 
the employment of a messenger company, and employed as 
such at the time. 


Exemptions 
for Persons 
Employed 
in Trade, &c. 

(Section 42). 
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43, — (i) For the purposes ot this part of this Act, the 
expression cigarette includes cut tobacco 
fsectiou 43) rolled ap in paper, tobacco leaf, or other material 
in such torrn as to be capable oi imin diate use 

for smoking. 

(2) This part of this Act shall apply to tobacco other than 
cigarettes in like manner as it applies to cigarettes, except 
that a person shall not be guilty ot an offence for selling such 
other tobacco to a person apparently under the age of 16 if 
he did not know, and had no reason to believe, that it was 
for the use ol that person. 

(3) This part of this Act shall apply to smoking mixtures 
intended as a substitute lor tobacco in like manner as it 
applies to cigarettes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


The Sale of Bread Acts. 


The Sale of Bread Act. 

and 7 William IV., c. 37.) 


An Act to repeal the Acts in force relating to the sale ol 
bread out of the city of London, and beyond the Bills ol 
Mortality. 

Bread made of flour, meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, 


buck wheat, Indian corn, peas, l^eaiis, rice, or potatoes, or 


Bread made 
of the Articles 
herein 

mentioned may 
be Sold 

(Sections 2 
and 3). 


any of them, and with any common salt, pure 
water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, potato or other 
yeast, and mixed with no other ingredient or 
matter whatsoever, inay^ be made and sold or 
offered for sale outside the city of London, &c,, 
in the shoj:) of the baker or seller, or delivered 


to their customers. 

Bakers may make bread of any size or weight. 

Bread must be sold bv weifrht and in no other manner. 
Penalty 40s. for selling otlierwise. Provided that French or 
fancy bread or roiis may be sold without 
previously weighing the same. 

Bakers or sellers of bread to use avoirdupois 
weight. Penalty for not doing so — maximum 
£5, minimum 40s. 

Bakers or sellers of bread must provide in their shops 
beams, scales, and weights, in order that all bread sold there 
may from time to time be weighed in the 
presence of the purchaser, except as aforesaid. 


(Section 4). 


(Section 5). 


(Section 6). 
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(Section 7). 


Penalty for not donig so, or for using incorrect o: false beam 
or scales or brlance or false weights, a snrn of £5. 

Bakers or sellers of bread, and every journeyman, servant, 
or other person employed by them, who shall convey or carry 
out bread for sale in and from any cart or other 
carriage, shall be provided with, and shall con- 
stantly carry in such cart or other carriage, a correct beam 
and scales, with proper weights, in order that all bread so 
sold may from time to time be weighed in the presence of the 
jnirchaser, except as aforesaid. Penalty for non-compliance, 
or for carrying defective weights, or for refusing to weigh any 
bread so purchased of them or him in the presence of the 
person purchasing or receiving the same, a sum of 

Penalty for making bread for sale except as aforasaid, of 
other ingredients than those before mentioned, a sum of £ 10 . 

The names of offenders may be ordered to be 
(Section 8 ). published in some newspa]>er printed in the 

neighbourhood. 

The adulteration of corn, meal, or flour, and the selling 
of flour of one sort as the flour of another sort, 
is liable to a penalty of £ 20 , 

Bread made of mixed meal or flour must be marked with 
the Roman letter M. Penalty, los. per pound weight of 
bread. Provided that bread made of the meal 
(Section 10). wheat only, and in tlie making of 

which potato yeast shall be used, need not be so marked. 

Magistrates or peace officers may cause warrants to be 
issued for searching the premises of a baker, and if any 
adulterated flour or bread be found, the same 
(Section II). seized and disposed of. 

A penalty of £jo may be imposed if ingredients for the 

adulteration of meal or bread are found upon 
(Section 12). , 

the premises. 

A penalty is also imposed for obstructing 
(Section 13). , 

search. 


(Section 9). 
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Bakers not to bake bread or rolls on the Lord's Day, or 
sell bread or bake pies except between certain 

(Section 14). 

The subsequent section of the Act deals with the form of 
proceedings to be taken, and generally as to the ^-ecovery of 
penalties, &c. 

For practical purposes, at the present time, the most im- 
portant sections of the Act are the first seven. 

The London Bread Act, 1822 (3 Geo. IV., c. 106), for 
regulating the sale of bread within the city of London “ within 
the weekly bills of mortality," and within 10 miles of the 
Royal Exchange, is substantially the same the Act of 
William IV. mutatis mutandis. 

It has been held that the section of both Acts which deals 
with bread sold by weight (section 4) applies to bread 
delivered in n cart. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

The Weights and Measures Acts. 

The Weigiits and Measures Act, 1878. 

(41 and 42 Viet., c. 40.) 

Tne Weights and Measures Act, 1889. 

(52 and 53 Viet., c. 21.) 


The Weights and Measures Act, !904. 

(4 Edw. VII., c. 28.) 

The three Acts are styled The Weights and Measures 
Aets,” the first one being referred to as the principal Act.’' 
Taking them in their chronological order, they may l:>e sum- 
marised as follows : — 


The Principal Act. 

Uniformity 

of Weights and The same weights and measures shall he used 
Measures 

(Section 3). throughout the United Kingdom. 

The standards 01 measure and weight are determined and 

defined in Part I. of the Act, and the first three 
Standards. , . , 

schedules. 

The imperial standard yard (as described in section 10) 
shall be the only unit or standard measure of extension, from 
which all other measures of extension, whether 
(a) Lenf^th. linear, superficial, or solid, shall be ascertained 
One -third of the imperial standard yard shall be a foot, and 
the twelfth part of such foot shall be an inch, and the rod, 
pole, or perch in length shall contain 5J yards, and the chain 
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shall contain 22 yards, and the furlong 220 yards, and the 
mile 1,760 yards. The rood of land shall contain 1,210 
square yards, and the acre shall contain 4,840 such square 
yards, being 160 square rods, poles, or perches. 

The imperial standard pound (see section 13, first schedule) 
shall be the only unit or standard measure of weight. One- 
sixteenth part of such pound shall be an ounce, 
^ ^padty."^ one-sixteenth part of such ounce shall be a 
dram, and one seven-thousandth part of the 
standard pound shall be a grain. A stone shall consist of 
14 imtierial pounds, and a hundredweight of eight such stones, 
and a ton of 20 such hundredweights. 480 grains shall be an 
ounce troy. 

All the foregoing weights, except the ounce troy, shall be 
deemed to be avoirdupois weight. 

The unit or standard measure of capacity, from which all 
other measures of caj)acity, as well for liquids as for dry 
goods, shall be the gallon, containing 10 imperial standard 
pounds weight of distilled water, weighed in air against brass 
weights, with the water and air at a temperature of 62^ F., 
with the barometer at 30 inches. The quart shall be one- 
fourth part of tlie gallon, and the pint shall be one-eighth 
part of the gallon ; 2 gallons shall be a peck, and 8 gallons 
shall be a buslicl ; 8 such bushels shall be a quarter, and 36 
bushels shall be a chaldron. 

Metric A table in the third schedule sets forth the 

oMinperial* equivalents of imperial weights and measures, 

Weij^hts and of the weights and measures therein, ex- 

Measures , • 

(Section 18). pressed in terms of the metric system. 

All trade contracts, sales, or dealing for work, goods, 
wares, or merchandise, done, sold, delivered, carried, or 
agreed for by weight or measure shall be in 

(Section 19). 

terms of imperial weights or measures. 

No local or customary measures nor the use of heaped 
measure shall be lawful. 
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A penalty of 40^. may be imposed for sellini^ by any 
denomination of weight or measure other than one of 
imperial weights or measures or a multiple or part thereof. 

All articles sold by weight shall be sold by a\ oirdupois 
weight ; except that — 

(i) Gold an<l silver, and articles made thereof, 
(Section 20). .... , , , , , , 

including gold and silver thread, lace, cr 

fringe ; also jilatinum, diamonds, and other precious 

metals or stones may be sold by the ounce troy or 

any decimal parts of such ounce. 

(2) Drugs, when sold by retail, may be sold by apothe- 
caries’ weight. 

A penalty of £5 may be imposed for acting in contra- 
vention of this sect 1 or.. 

Contracts or dealings expressed in weights or measures of 
the metric system are not invalid. Sale of articles in vessels 
not represented as being of imperial measure is 
also excepted if the vessel is not used nor 
intended for use as a measure. 

A penalty of £‘5 for first offence, or £10 for second 
offence, may be imposed upon every jx-rson who uses 
or has in his possession for use for trade a 
weight or measure whicli is not of the denomi- 
nation of some fhiard of Trade standard. 

Iwcry person who uses, or has in liis posscs.-ion for use 
for trade, any weight, measure, scale, balance, steelyard, or 
Unjust weighing machine which is false or unjust, shall 

Weights and be liable to a fine of £5, or in the case of a 
(Sre^ions 25, second offence £10, and any contract, bargain, 
26. and 27). sale, or dealing made by the same shall be void, 
and such weight, scale, &c., may be forfeited. 

A like penalty for fraud in the using of such weight, 
measure, scale, &c., may be imposed. 

Penalty on the sale of false or unjust weight, measure, 
scale, &c., of £10 for first offence, or of £50 in (he case of a 
second offence. 


(Section 24). 
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Every weight, where the size admits, shall have the 
denomination of such weight stamped on the top or side 
thereof in legible figures and letters. 
Veri?icalfoii”of Every measure of length (see Act of 1904, 
Weights and section 13) or of capacity shall have the denomi- 
(Sections 28 nation thereof stamped on the outside in legible 
figures and letters. 

A weight or measure not in conformity with this section 
shall not be stamped with the stamp of verification herein- 
after mentioned. 

Every measure and w’eight used for trade shall be verified 
and stamped by an inspector. 

Penalty for using or having in possession for use in trade 
any measure or weight not so stamped, ; or for second 
offence, in addition to forfeiture of weight or measure. 

Any person forging or counterfeiting any stamp used for 
stamping any weight or measure, or wilfully increasing 01 
diminishing a weight properly stamj)ed, shall be liable to a 
fine of Any person who knowingly uses, sells, utters, 

dis])oses of, or ex]H)ses for sale any measure or weight with 
such forged or counterfeit stamp thereon, or a weight so 
increased or diminished, shall be liable to a fine of £10 in 
addition to forfeiture. 

The second part of the Act is concerned with admimstra- 
lion, and iyiicr alia provides for the local verification and 
inspection of weights and measures. Section 44 enables an 
inspector appointed by the local authority for a county to 
enter a plru e within the district of an insi)ector appointed by 
any other local authority, and there verify and stamp the 
weights and measures of any person residing within his own 
district. Under section 48, every inspector, duly authorised 
by a justice of the peace, also every justice of the peace, may 
at all reasonable times inspect all weights and measures, 
scales, balances, steelyards, and weighing machines within 
his jurisdiction which are used or in the possession of any 
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>erson or on any premises for use for trade, ni'*y seize and 
detain any defective weights, &c., and may enter any place 
where he has leasonable cause to believe that there are any 
weights, &c., which he is authorised to inspect. Any person 
neglecting or refusing to ])rorlucc for such inspection all 
weights, &c., in his possession or on his premises, or refusing 
to permit the inspector or justice to exiu oine t!ie same, or 
ODstructing them, shall be liable to a fine >f £5 for the hrst 
offence and £10 for a second offence. 

Any local authority may, with the appiov.J of the Board 
of Trade, make byelaws as to verification. 

With the modifications s})ecificd in sections 71-75, the 
Act shall apply to Scotland, and to Ireland with the modifi- 
cations s])ecified in sections 76-86. 

The Weights and Measures Act, 1889. 

Part I. of tlie Act deals with, inter alia, the verification of 
weighing instruments, of metric weights and measures, new 
denominations of standards, working standards, qualifications 
of inspectors, and certain amendments of the principal Act 
(amongst which imprisonment in cases of fraud is decreed). 

Part II. has reference to the sale of coal, and provides— 

(1) All coal shall be sold by weight only, excejM v'liere, 

Sale of Coal written consent of the purchaser, it is 

(Sections 20 sold by boat load or by wagons or tubs delivered 

from the colliery into the works of the purchaser. 

(2) If any person sells coal otherwise than is required by 

this section (20), he shall b(' liable to a fine of £s for 
ever}^ such sale. 

Where any quantity of coal exceeding 2 cwt. is delivered 
by means of any vehicle to a purchaser, the seller of the coal 
shall therewith deliver, or cause to be delivered, or to be sent 
by post or otherwise, to the purchaser or to his servant, before 
any part of the coal is unloaded, a ticket or note according 
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to the form in the third schedule to the Act, or according to 
a form to the like effect. 

Penalty of £5 for non-compliance. 

If any person attending on such vehicle, having received 
any such ticket or note for delivery to the purchaser, refuses 
or neglects to deliver it, or, on being requested so to do, to 
exhibit it to any authorised inspector, he shall be liable to a 
fine of £s. 

Where any quantity of coal exceeding 2 cvvt. is conveyed 
for delivery on sale in a vehicle in bulk, the seller of the coal 
shall, unless the vehicle is provided by the jmrchaser, cause 
the weight of the vehicle, as well as of the coal contained 
therein, to be previously ascertained by a weighing instru- 
ment, stamped by the ins])ector of weights and measures, 
and being on or near the place from which the coal is brought, 
and shall from time to time cause the tare weight of the 
vehicle to be marked thereon in such manner as the local 
authority aj^ju-ovos. In any such case, the seller shall insert 
or cause to be inserted in the ticket a statement of the correct 
weight of the vehicle, or ot the vehicle and of the animal 
drawing it, wdiere both are weighed together with the load, 
as well as of the correct w^eight of the coal contained in the 
vehicle. 

Penalty £5 lor failing to comply with this requirement. 

If the person in charge of any vehicle in wdiich coal is 
being carried wilfully makes any false statement as to the 
tare weight of the vehicle, or wilfully does any act by which 
either the seller or the purchaser is defrauded, he shall be 
liable to a similar penalty. 

If any person on the sale of coal in any quantity not 
exceeding 2 cwt. fraudulently delivers to the purchaser a 
quantity less than is agreed to be sold, he shall be liable to 
a like penalty. 

Where coal is sold by retail for delivery at the place -where 
it is kept for sale, and tliere is not at or near such place any 
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duly stamped weighing instrument, the seller shall keep at 
such place a weighing instrument, stamped as required by 
the Act ; and shall, if so required by any purchaser, inspector, 
or authorised officer, weigh any coal beiore the sale cr delivery 
thereof. 

Penalty — for first offence; for any subsequent 
offence. 

Any seller or purchaser of coal, person in charge of vehicle, 
or inspector may require that any coal or vehicle used for the 
carriage of coal in bulk be weighed or re-weii;liQd by any 
weighing instrument stamped by an inspector ; provided 
that no seller or person in charge of vehicle shall be required 
to carry such coal beyond half-a-mile for such purpose. If, 
on such weighing, the weight is found to be as stated, the 
purchaser shall be liable to the payment of reasonable costs 
incurred. 

Any inspector or other person duly authorised may at all 
reasonable times enter any building or other place in which 
coal is sold or kept or exposed for sale, and may stop any 
vehicle carrying coal for sale or for (felivery to a purchaser 
and may test any weights and weighing instruments found 
in any such place or vehicle, and may weigh any load, sack, 
or other less quantity of coal found in any such place or 
vehicle, and if it appears to a court of summary jurisdiction 
that there is a deficiency in weight, a penalty of £^ may be 
imposed. Obstructing or hindering an inspector acting under 
the section (29) is punishable with a line of £5 for first offence ; 
£10 for subsequent offence. 

Nothing in the Act shall render any baker or seller of 
^read, or journeyman, servant, or other person employed by 
such baker or seller of bread, liable to any 
(S^ecUon 32) Penalty for refusing to weigh, in the presenc(‘ 
of the purchaser, any bread conveyed or carried 
out in any cart or other carriage, unless he is requested to dc. 
so by or on behalf of the purchaser. 


26 
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(Sections = 
♦o 8). 


The Weights and Measures Act, 1904. 

Sections 5-8 confer further powers upon the Board of 
Trade — 

(i) To make general regulations as to (a) veri- 
fication and stamping, (6) obliteration of 
stamps, (c) tests, (d) authorising local 
authorities to make regulations, (e) fees for examina- 
tion. 

(2) (a) To determine differences between inspectors and 
any other person, (b) to hold examinations of persons 
nominated inspectors, and (c) to impose fines for 
acting as inspector without the necessary cer- 
tificate. 

Any person who removes a stamp from any weight or 
measure, or weighing or measuring instrument, and inserts 
the same into another weight, &c., shall be 
fsectic^^io)”*** forge or counterfeit a stamp within 

the meaning of section 32 of the principal Act. 
The fines for increasing or diminishing weights apply in like 
manner to measures. 

Nothing in the enactments which are referred to in the 
fourth schedule to the Act of 1889 shall render any baker or 
seller of bread, or journeyman, servant, or 
^^tion II) other person employed by such baker or seller 
of bread, liable to any penalty or forfeiture for 
weighing any bread conveyed or carried out in any cart or 
other carriage by means of any of the instruments for weigh- 
ing included in the definition “ weighing instruments in 
section 35 of the Act of 1889. 

Tiiese are scales with the weights belonging thereto, scale 
beams, balances, spring balances, steelyards, weighing 
machines, and the instruments for weighing. The enact- 
ments reft'rred to are 3 Geo. IV., c. 106, regulating the sale 
of bread within the City of London ; and the Bread Act, 
1836 (6 and 7 William IV., c. 37.) See page 376 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


The Food and Drugs Acts. 


The Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907. 

The Acts are five in number, and comprise the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875 ; the Amendment Art of 1S79 ; 
the Margarine Act, 1887 J Food and Drugs Act, 

1899 ; and the Butter and Margarine Act, 1907. The first- 
named Act is the principal Act, and the others are more or 
less supplementary, but all of them are important and require 
careful attention. It may be convenient to consider the main 
provisions of the principal Act so far as they affect sellers and 
purchasers of the articles enumerated, and to show in what 
manner these provisions have been modified or extended by 
the subsequent Acts. 


The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875. 


(38 and 39 Viet., c. 63.) 


The definition of the term food ” has been repeal(id by 


tlie Act of 1899, which states that the expression “ siiall 


interpretation 
of Terms 
“ Food ” and 
“ Drug” 

(Section 2). 


include every article used for food or drink by 
man, other than drugs-or water (and any article 
which ordinarily enters into or is used in the 
composition or pre]>aration of human food ; and 
shall also include flavouring matters and c(jndi- 


ments).” 

The words in brackets were added by section 26 of the 
Act of 1899, it was held in a case decided in 1894 that 
the definition of food contained in the Act of 1875 was not 
wide enough to include baking powder made up of 20 per cent 
of bicarbonate of soda, 40 per cent of alum, and 40 per cent 
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of ground rice. The definition in its present form is un- 
questionably very comprehensive. 

The term “ drug ” shall include medicine for internal or 
external use. 

This definition remains unaltered. 

This section prohibits the mixing, colouring, staining, or 
powdering any article of food with any ingredient or material 
so as to render the article injurious to health, 
Mixing with intent that the same may be sold in that 

Ingredients State. It also prohibits the sale of any such 

article so mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered. 

Prohibited ^ , . . . 

(Section 3). Penalty, £50 for first onence ; every offence 
after, a conviction for a first offence shall be a 
misdemeanour, for which the person on conviction shall be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding six months with hard 
labour. 

No person shall, except for the purpose of compounding 

as thereinafter described, mix, colour, stain, or powder, or 

order or permit the same to be done, any drug 

Mixing Drugs ^ith any ingredient or material so as to affect 
with Inlurious . . . , , r , ^ 

Ingredients injuriously the quality or potency of such drug, 

(Sect^n^4) intent that the same may be sold in that 

state ; and no person shall sell any such drug 

so mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered, under the same 

penalty in each case as in the last preceding section for a 

first and subsequent offence. 

Provided that no person shall be liable to be convicted 
under either of the last two sections in respect of the sale of 
ail}’ article of food or of any drug, if he shows 
Absence of satisfaction of the court that he did not 

Knowledge know of the article of food or drug sold by him 
.ectiou 5). 3Q mixed, coloured, stained, or powdered, 

and that he could not with reasonable diligence have obtained 
that knowledge. 

Under section 4, it is not necessary, as is the case under 
section 3, to prove direct injury to health. * 


Mixing Drugs 
with injurious 
Ingredients 
Prohibited 

(Section 4). 


Proof of 
Absence of 
Knowledge 

(Section 5). 
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No person shall sell, to the prejudice of the pure baser, any 
article of food or any drag which is not ot the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality of the article demanded by 
such purchaser, under a penalty of £ 20 . 
of Food^nd of Provided that no offence shall be deemed to 
be committed under this section in the follow- 
ing cases : — 

(i) When any matter or ingredient not in- 
jurious to health has been added to the 
food or drug because the same is required 
for the production or preparation thereof as an 
article of commerce, in a state fit lor carriage or 
consumption, and not fraudulently to increase the 
bulk, weight, or measure of the food or drug, or 
conceal the inferior quality thereof. 

(2) Where the drug or food is a proprietary medicine, or 

is the subject of a patent in force, and is supplied 
in the state required by the specification of the 
patent. 

(3) Where the food or drug is compounded as mentioned 

in the Act. 

(4) Where the food or drug is unavoidably mixed with 
some extraneous matter in the process of collection 
or preparation. 

As most of the prosecutions under the Food and Drugs 
.\cts have been instituted under this section, it is of the first 
importance that attention should be paid to the salient words 
“ to the prejudice of the purchaser and “ nature, substance, 
and quality of the article demanded. Many cases have 
come before the courts in which the interpretation of these 
words has been in dispute. As a consequence, section 2 of 
the amending Act of 1879 provides — “ In any prosecution 
under the provisions of the principal Act for selling to the 
prejudice of the purchaser any article of food or any drug 
which is not of the nature, substance, and quality of the 


Dru^s not of 
the Proper 
Nature, 
Substance, 
and Quality 
Section 6). 
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article demanded by such purchaser, it shall be no defence 
to anv such prosecution to allege that the purchaser, having 
bought only for analysis, was not prejudiced by such sale. 
Neither shall it be a goo^ defence to prove that the article 
of food or drug in question, though defective in nature or in 
substance or in quality, was not defective in all three res})ects/‘ 


Compound 
Articles of 
Food and 
Compounded 
Drugs 
(Section 7) 


This section prohibits, under a penalty of 
£20, the sale of any compound article of food 
or compounded drug which is not composed of 
ingredients in accordance with the demand of 
the purchaser. 


No person shall be guilty of any such offences as aforesaid 


in respect of the sale of an article of food or a drug mixed 


Protection 
from Offences 
by Supplying 
Label 

(Section 8). 


with any matter or ingredient not injurious to 
health, and not intended fraudulently to in- 
crease its btilk, weight, or measure, or conceal 
its inferior quality, if at the time of delivering 
such article or drug he shall supply to the person 


receiving the same a notice, by a label distinctly and legibly 
written or printed on or with the article or drug, to the effect 


t hat the same is mixed. 


Section 12 of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, 
enacts that the label here referred to shall not be deemed 
to be distinctly and legibly written or printed unless it is so 
written or printed that the notice of mixture given by the 
label is not obscured by other matter on the label. Provided 
that nothing in this enactment shall hinder or affect the use 
of any registered trade mark, or of any label which has been 
continuously in use for at least seven years before the com- 
nioncement of this Act ; but the Comptroller-General of 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks shall not register any 
trade mark purporting to describe a mixture unless it com- 
plies with the requirements of this enactment.*' 

No person shall, with the intent that the same may be 
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sold in Its altered state v^ithout notice, abstract 


Abstraction of 
Part of an 
Article of Food 
before Sale 

(Section 9), 


Power to a 
Purchaser of an 
Article of Food 
to have it 
Analysed 
(Section 12). 


Officer 
(authorised) 
may obtain a 
Sample to 
Submit to 
Analyst 
(Section 13). 


from an article of food any part ot it so as to 
affect injuriously its quality, substance, or 
nature, and no person shall sell an}^ article so 
altered without making disclosure of the uliera- 
tion, under a penalty in each caje of £ 20 . 

Any purchaser of an article of food or of a 
drug in any district where there is any analyst 
appointed under the Act shall be entitled, on 
payment of a fee of ten shillings and sixpence, 
to have such article analysed and to receive a 
certificate as to the result of the analysis. 

Any duly authorised officer may procure any 
sample of food or drugs, and if he suspect the 
same to have been sold to him contrary to any 
provision of the Act, shall submit the same to 
be analysed to a duly appointed analyst, who 
shall give a certificate specifying the result of 


his analysis. 

This section now stands — “ The person purchasing any 


article with the intention of submitting the same to analysis 


shall, after the purchase shall have been com- 
Samples pleted, forthwith notify to the seller, or his agent 
amended^by^^ selling the article, his intention to have the 
Seetjon 13 of same analysed by the public analyst, and shall 
1899). divide the article into three parts, to be then 

and there separated, and each part to be 
marked and sealed, or fastened up in such manner as its 
nature will permit, and shall, if required to do so, deliver 
one of the parts to the seller or his agent. He shall after- 
wards retain one of the said parts for future comparison and 
submit the third part, if he deems it right to have the article 
analysed, to the analyst."' 

If any authorised officer shall apply to purchase any 
article of food or any drug exposed for sale or on sale bv 
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retail on any premises or in any shop or stores, 


Person 
Refusing to 
Sell any Article 
to an 

authorised 
Officer liable 
to a Penalty 

(Section 17). 


and shall tender the price for the quantity 
which he shall require for the purpose of analysis, 
not being more than shall be reasonal)ly requi- 
site, and the person exposing the same for sale 
shall refuse to sell the same to such officer, such 
person shall be liable to a penalty of £10, 


By section 5 of the amending Act of 1879 it is enacted 


that any street or open place or public resort shall be held 


to come within the meaning of section 17 oi the principal Act.” 


At the hearing of the information, the production of the 

certificate of the analyst shall be sufficient evidence of the 

facts therein stated, unless the defendant shall 

Certificate of require that the analyst shall be called as a 
Analyst . , , r . • 1 • , 

prima facie witness, and the parts of the articles retained 

fsecticm 21) person who purchased the article shall 

be produced ; and the defendant may, if he 

think fit, tender himself and his wife to be examined on his 


behalf, and he or she shall, if he or she so desire, be examined 


accordingly. 

The justices before whom any complaint is made may, at 
the request of either party, have the articles of food or drug 
analysed at Somerset House, and the expenses shall be borne 
as the justices may direct (section 22). 

If the defendant in any prosecution under the Act prove 
to the satisfaction of the justices or court that he had pur- 
chased the article in question as the same in 
nature, substance, and quality as that demanded 
of him by the prosecutor, and with a written 
warranty to that effect, that he had no reason 
to believe at the time when he sold it that the 
article was otherwise, and that he sold it in the 
same state as when he purchased it, he shall 
be discharged from the prosecution, but shall be 
liable to pay the costs incurred by the prosecu- 


Defendant to 
be Discharged 
If he Prove 
that he Bought 
the Article in 
the same state 
as Sold, and 
with a 
Warranty 
(Section 25 as 
amended by 
Section 20 of 
the Act of 

*899)- 
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tor, unless he shall have given due notice to him Vaat he v/ill 
rely on the above defence. 

Section 20 of the Act of 1899 i>tiould be read in con- 
junction with the foregoing section. This provides that a 
warranty or invoice shall not be available as a defence unless 
the defendant has, within seven days after the service of the 
summons, sent to the purchaser a copy of such warranty or 
invoice, with a written notice stating that he intends to rely 
on the warranty or invoice, and specifying the name and 
address of the person from whom he received it, and has also 
sent a like notice of his intention to such person. Such 
person shall be entitled to appear at the hearing and to give 
evidence. A warranty or invoice given by a person resident 
outside the United Kingdom shall not be available as a 
defence, unless the defendant proves that he had taken 
reasonable steps to ascertain, and did in fact believe in, the 
accuracy of the statement contained in the warranty or 
invoice. If the defendant is a servant of the person who 
purchased the article under a warranty or invoice, he shall be 
entitled to rely on section 25 of the Act of 1875, and section 
7 of the Margarine Act of 1887, same way as his em- 

ployer or master would have been entitled to do if he had 
been the defendant, provided that the servant further proves 
that he had no reason to believe that the article was other- 
wise than that demanded by the prosecutor. 

Penalty for giving a false warranty in writing, £20 for 
first offence, £^o for second, and £100 for third offence, unless 
the person accused proves that when he gave the warranty 
he had reason to believe that the statements or descriptions 
contained therein were true. 

It does not appear to be necessary in this place to refer 
to the remaining sections of the Act. 

The Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment Act, 1879. 

(42 and 43 Viet., c. 30.) 

The most important sections of this Act to which refer- 
ence has not already been made are 3, 4» and 6. 
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Any authorised officer may procure at the place of delivery 

any sample of any milk in course of deliver}^ to the purchaser 

or consignee in pursuance of any contract for 
4uthorised , , . , i i 

Officer may the sale to such purchaser or consignee of such 

Sample^of Milk such officer, if he suspect the same 

at the Place to have been sold contrary to any of the pro- 
of Delivcrv 

(Section 3 visions of the principal Act, shall submit the 
same to be analysed, and proceedings shall be 
of the Act taken and penalties on conviction be enforced 
of 1899). manner in all respects as if such officer 

had purchased the same from the seller or consignor under 
section 13 of the principal Act. 


The seller or consignor or any person or persons entrusted 
by him for the time being with the charge of such milk, if 
he shall refuse to allow such officer to take the 
quantity which such officer shall require for the 
purjwse of analysis, shall be liable to a penalty 
of £10. 

Section 14 of the Act of 1899 enacts that the 
pro\'isions of sections 3 and 4 of this Act shall 
apply to every other article of food ; provided 
that no samples shall be taken under that section except 
upon the request or with the consent of the purchaser or 
consignee. 


Penalty for 
Refusal to 
give Milk for 
Analysis 
(Section 3 
amended by 
Section 14 
of the Act 
of 1899). 


In determining whether an offence has been committed 
under section 6 of the principal Act by selling, to the prejudice 
of the purchaser, spirits not adulterated other- 
of Spirit" wise than by the admixture of water, it shall 

Allowed be a good defence to prove that such admixture 

(SectK^n o). reduced the spirit more than 25 degrees 

under proof for brand}^ whisky, or rum, or 35 degrees under 
proof for gin. 


The Margarine Act, 1887. 

(50 and 51 Viet., c. 29.) 

The word “ butter ** shall mean the substance usually 
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known as butter, made exclusively from milk or cream, oi 
both, with or without salt or other preservative, 
and with or without the addition of colouring 
matter. The word margarine shall mean all 
substances, whether compounds or otherwise, 
prepared in imitation of butter, and whether 
mixed with butter or not, and no such substance shall be 
lawfully sold except under the name of margarine and under 
the conditions set forth in the Act. 

The expression margarine cheese,’' under section 25 of 
the Act of 1899, means any substance, whether compound or 
otherwise, which is prepared in imitation of cheese, and 
which contains fat not derived from milk. 


Definition 

(Section 3 
amended by 
Section 25 
of the Act 
of 1899). 


“ Cheese ” means the substance usually known as cheese, 
containing no fat derived otherwise than from milk. 


Every person dealing in margarine or margarine cheese 
(see section 5 of the Act of 1899), whether wholesale or retail, 
whether a manufacturer, importer, or as a con- 
(Sec^tion 4) signor or consignee, or as a commission agent 
or otherwise, who is found guilty of an offence 
under the Act, shall be liable, on summary conviction, for a 
first offence to a penalty of £ 20 , second offence £50, and for 
a third or subsequent offence £100, and in certain circum- 
stances to imprisonment. (See section 17 of the Act of 1899, 
page 392.) 


Where an employer is charged with an offence against the 
Act, he shall be entitled, upon information duly laid by him, 
to have any other person whom he charges as 
Exemption the actual offender brought before the court at 

(Section”^).^^ the time appointed for hearing the charge, and 

if, after the commission of the offence has been 
proved, the employer proves to the satisfaction of the court 
that he had used due diligence to enforce the execution ol 
tlie Act, and that the said other person had committed the 
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offence in question without his knowledge, consent, or con- 
nivance, the said other person shall be summarily convicted 
01 such offence, and the employer shall be exempt from the 
penalty. 


Marking 
of Cases 
(Section 6 
amended by 
Sections 5 
and 6 of 
the Act of 
1899) 


Every person dealing in margarine or margarine cheese 
(see section 5 of Act of 1899) shall conform to the following 
regulations : — 

Every package, whether open or closed, and 
containing margarine or margarine cheese 
shall be branded or durably marked 
“ margarine or “ margarine cheese '' on 
the top, bottom, and sides, in printed capital letters, 
not less than three-quarters of an inch square ; and 
if such margarine or margarine cheese be exposed 
for sale by retail, there shall be attached to each 
parcel thereof, so exposed and in such manner as to 
be clearly visible to the purchaser, a label marked 
in printed capital letters not less than one-and-a- 
half inches square “ margarine or margarine 
cheese,” and every person selling margarine or 
margarine cheese by retail, save in a package duly 
branded or durably marked as aforesaid, shall in 
every case deliver the same to the purchaser in a 
paper wrapper on which shall be printed in capital 
letters “ margarine ” or “ margarine cheese.” 


But section 6 of the Act of 1899 requires that the brand 
or mark shall be on the package itself, and not solely on a 
label, ticket, or other thing attached thereto ; also that the 
letters required to be printed on the paper wrapper in which 
margarine or margarine cheese is sold shall be capital block 
letters, not less than half-an-inch long, and distinctly legible, 
and no other printed matter shall appear on the wrapper. 

Every person dealing with, selling, or exposing, or offering 
for sale, or having in his possession for the purpose of sale, 
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Presumption 

against 

Vendor 

(Section 7 
amended by 
Section 5 
of the Act 
of 1899). 


any quantity of margarine or margarine cheese, 
contrary to the provisions of the Act, shall he 
liable to conviction for an offence against the 
Act, unless he shows to the satisfacvion of the 
court before whom he is charged that he pur- 
chased the article in question as butter or 
cheese, and with a written warranty or invoice 
to that effect, that he had no reason to belie v^e 


at the time when he sold it that the article was other thaii 


butter or cheese, and that he sold it in the same state as when 


he purchased it, and in such case he shall be discharged from 


the prosecution. 

But see section 20 of the Act of 1899 before-mentioned 
with regard to warranty or invoice (page 392). 

All margarine or margarine cheese irhported into the 
United Kingdom, and all margarine or margarine cheese, 
whether imported or manufactured within the 
United Kingdom, shall, whenever forwarded 
by any public conveyance, be duly consigned 
as margarine or margarine cheese ; and it shall 
be lawful for any duly authorised officer to 
procure samples for analysis, if he shall have 
reason to believe that the provisions of the Act are infringed, 
to examine and take samples from any package, and submit 


Margarine 
Imported or 
Manufactured 

(Section 8 
amended by 
Section 5 
of the Act 
of 1899). 


the same for analysis. 

Every manufactory of margarine or margarine cheese 
within the United Kingdom shall be registered by the owner 
or occupier thereof with the local authority 
Maliufactoiy*^^ from time to time in such manner as the Local 
(Section 9 Government Boards of England and Ireland 
S^tions^saL; and the Secretary for Scotland respectively may 
of 1899!^^ direct, and every such owner or occupier 
carrying on such manufacture in a manu- 
factory not duly registered shall be guilty of an offence under 
the Act. 
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Any duly 

Power to 
Inspectors to 
take Samples 
without 
Purchase 
.Section lO 
amended by 
Section 5 
oi the Act 
ot 1890). 


authorised officer may, without going through 
the form of purchase, take for the purposes of 
analysis samples of any butter or cheese, or 
substances purporting to be butter or cheese, 
which are exposed for sale, and are not marked 
margarine or margarine cheese as provided by 
the Act ; and any such substances not being 
so marked shall be presumed to be exposed for 
sale as butter or cheese. 


Butter and Margarine Act, 1907. 

(7 Edw. VII., c. 21.) 

(1) The provisions of section nine of the Margarine Act, 

1887, as amended by section seven of the Sale of Food and 
Registration Drugs Act, 1899, relating to the registration of 
an/consign- manufactories of margarine shall with 

nieuts the necessary adaptations, apply to — 

(Section I), Butter factories, that is to say, any 

j^reniises on which by way of trade 
Factories. butter is blended, reworked, or sub- 

jected to any other treatment, but not 
so as to cease to be butter ; and 
!)) Any premises on which there is manu- 
Butter^**”**^^ iactured any milk -i>len tied butter (that 

is to say, any mixture produced by 
mixing or blending butter with milk or 
cream other than condensed milk or 
cream) or on which there is carried on 
the business of a wholescde dealer in 
milk-blended butter. 

(2) riie provisions of section seven of the Sale of Food 

and Drugs Act, 1899, relating to registers of 
Conslg^nments. consignments of margarine, shall, with the 
necessary' adaptations, apply to consignments 
of milk-blended butter. 


Butter 

Factories. 


Milk-blended 

Butter. 
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(3) Premises shall not be used as a butter factory ii they 
form part of or conimunicate, otherwise than by a public 
street or roart, with ary otlier premises which 
Factory. required to be registered undei the Sale 

of Food and Drugs Acts or under paragrapli 
{b) of this section, and if any premises are so used the 
occupier thereof shall be guilty of an offence under this Act, 
and the local authority shall remove from the register of 
butter factories kept by them any premises used as a butter 
factory contrary to this provision : 

Provided that this sub-section shall not • apply to 
premises which on the first day of January one thousand 
nine hundred and seven were being used as a butter factory 
and formed part of or communicated with premises which 
were then registered under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
if and so long as the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries so 
direct. 

(1) Any officer of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 

or of the Local Government Board shall have power to 
. < enter at all reasonalde times any premises 

Factories registered under the Sale of Food and Drugs 

V Section 2). Acts or this Act, and to inspect any process 
of manufacture, blending, reworking, or treatment used 
therein, and to take samples for analysis of any l:«iilter, 
margarine, margarine cheese, milk-blended butter, or of any 
article capable of being used in the manufacture, treatment, 
or adulteration of any such article as aforesaid. 

(2) An officer of a local authority wlio is authorised to 
procure samples under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 

shall, if specially authorised in that behaJi 
Samples.^ by the local authority, have the like i:»owers 
of entry, inspection, and sampling as regards 
any premises registered with the authority as a buttei 
factory. 

(3) If the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries have reason 
to believe — 


Procuring 

Samples. 
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(a) That on any unregistered premises there 
is carried on any process of manufacture- 
Prcmlses^*^^^ blending, reworking, or treatment or 

wholesale dealing which under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts or this Act cannot be 
carried on except on registered premises ; or 

(b) That on any premises butter is by way of trade 
either made or stored, and that for the purposes 
of those Acts inspection is desirable, the Board 
may specially authorise any officer of the Board 
to enter the premises, and in such case the officer 
shall have the like powers of entry, inspection, 
and sampling as if the premises vrere registered. 

(4) Where under this section a special autboritv 
required, an officer of the Board or of a local authority shall 

not be entitled to exercise any of his powers 
Amhorhy.” under this section unless, if so requested by 
or on behalf of the occupier of the premises 
to be entered, he produces his authority. 

(5) Sub-section (2) of section seven of the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1899, is hereby repealed. 

If any substance intended to be used for the adulteration 

of butter is found in any butter factory, the 

Prohibition of occupier of the factory shall be guilty of an 
Adulterants ^ . a 1 r -i 

in Butter oflence under this Act, and if anv oil or tat 


in Butter 
Factories 

(Section 3). 


capable of being so used is found it shall be 
deemed to be intended to be so used, unless 


the contrary is proved. 

(1) If any butter wliich, when prepared for sale or coii- 
signinent, contains more than sixteen per cent of water is 
in any butter factory, or if any margarine 
M^sture in which, when prepared for sale or consignment^ 


Butter, Mar- 
garine, and 
Milk- blended 
Butter 

(Section 4). 


contains more than sixteen per cent of water 
h in any margarine factory, or if an\' such 
butter or margarine is consigned from a bu+ter 
factory or margarine factory, the occupier of 
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the factory or consignor, as the case may be, shall (whether 
the excess of moisture is due to adulteration* or not) he 
guilty of an oftenc^i under this Act, unless the occupier or 
consignor proves to the satisfaction of the court that the 
butter or margarine was not made, blended, reworked, or 
treated in the factory. 

(2) Any person who manufactures, sells, or exposes or 
offers for sale, or has in his possession for the purpose of 
sale, any milk-blended butter which contains more than 
twenty-four per cent of water, shall be guilty of an offence 
under this Act. 

(1) There shall be included in the list of articles 
importation of which is made an offence by section one of 

the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, the 
following articles : — 

(c) Butter containing more Ilian sixteen per 
cent of water ; 

(/) Margarine containing more than sixteen 
per cent of water, or more than ten per 
cent of butter fat ; 

(g) Milk-blended butter containing more than twcuity- 
four per cent of water ; 

(//) Milk-blended butter, except in packages con- 
spicuously marked with such name as may be 
approved by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
for the purpose ; 

(/) Butter, margarine, or milk- blended butter which 
contains a preservative prohibited by any regula- 
tion made under this Act, or an amount of a pre- 
servative in excess of the limit allowed by any 
such regulation ; 

and in the said section the words “ adulterated or im- 
poverished butter (other than margarine) or,’* and the words 
** butter or ” shall be repealed. 

(2) The maximum fine for an offence under the said 


Provisions 
as to the 
Importation 
of Butter, 
Margarine, 
and Milk- 
blended 
Butter 
(Section 5). 


27 
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section one, as amended by this section, shall, where the 

article in respect of which the offence was 

Fine*”'***” committed is butter, margarine, margarine 

cheese, or milk-blended butter, be either such 

as is provided in the said section one, or, at the election oi 

the Commissioners of Customs, a fine equal to the value 

of the goods imported bearing the same mark or description, 

to be estimated and taken according to the rate and price 

for which the goods of the like kind but of the best quality 

were sold at or about the time of the importation. 

(3) In any proceeding under the said section one as 

amended by this section the certificate of the principal 

chemist of the Government Laboratories, or, 

Analyst need the ])ers(3n who made the analysis be called 
not be called . , . , r , ‘ ^ 

unless three 3 -^ ^ witness, the evidence of that person, that 

gh^n and imported substance is margarine or milk- 

Deposit for blended butter shall raise a presumption, 

Costs. 

until the contrary is proved, that the substance 
is margarine or milk-blended butter, and the defendant shall 
not be entitled to require the person who made the analysis 
to be called as a witness unless he shall, at least three clear 
days l)efore the return day, give notice to the prosecutor 
that he requires his attendance, and deposit with the prose- 
cutor a sum sufficient to cover the reasonable costs and 


Analyst need 
not be called 
unless three 
days* Notice 
f^iven and 
Deposit for 
Costs. 


ex])enscs of his attendance, which costs and expenses shall 
be paid by the defendant in the event of his conviction. 

(4) Where a sample taken under the said section one 
as amended by this section is certified by the principal 
chemist to be margarine or milk-blended butter the Com- 
missioners of Customs shall upon receiving the certificate 
forthwith notify the importer thereof. 

The j^ower of making regulations under section four of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1899, shall extend to maxing 

Regulations regulations as to the proportion of any milk- 
as to Milk- , 

solids In Butter other than milk-tat m anv sample of 

(Section 6). butter or milk-blended butter. 
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Gazette. 


(1) The Local Government Boaru may, after :-ach inquiiy 

as they deem necessary, make regulations fer prohibiting 
Regulations the use as a preservative of any substance 
servaGves specified in such regulations in the manu- 

(Section 7). facture or pre])aration for sale of butter, 
margarine, or milk-blended butter, or for limiting the 
extent to which, either generally or as regards any particular 
substance or substances, preservatives may be used in the 
manufacture or preparation for sale of butter, margarine, 
or milk -blended butter. 

(2) Any regulations made under this section shall be 

notified in the London, Edinburgh, or Dublin Gazette as 

the case may require, ami shall also be made 
Gazette. , • 1 ^ , 

known m such other manner as the Local 

Government Board may direct. 

(3) Any person who manufactures, sells, or cxpt>s(^s or 
offers for sale, or has in his ])ossc‘ssion for the }nirj)ose ot sale* 
any butter, margarine, or milk- blended butter which coi> 
tains a preservative jmohibited by a regulation under this 
section or an amount of a jmeservative in excess of the limit 
allowed by any such regiilatitm, shall l;e guilty of an offence 
under this Act. 

If in any wra])per enclosing margarine, or on any pack- 
age containing margarine, or on any label attached tn a 
parcel of margarine, or in any advertisement 
Wrappers^^ or invoice of margarine a person dealing in 

&c., used in margarine describes it by anv name other than 

with Mar- either margarine, or a name combining the 

fsectfon 8) word margarine ” with a fancy or other 

descriptive name approved by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and ])rinted in type not larger 
than and in the same colour as the word margarine, he 
shall be guilty of an offence under this Act. 

(1) Milk-blended butter shall be dealt with under such 
name or names as may be approved by the Board ol 


Marking of 
Wrappers, 
&c., used in 
connection 
with Mar- 
garine 
(Section 8). 
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Regulation 
of Sale of 
Milk-blended 
Butter 

(Section i;) 


Agriculture and Fisheries and under the con- 
ditions applicable to the sale or description 
of margarine, with the substitution of an 
approved name for the word “ margarine,'’ 
and with this modification, that, in any case 
where, in order to comply with those conditions, the article 
is delivered to the purchaser in a wrapper, there shall, in 
addition to the approved name, l^e printed on the wrapj::er 
in such manner as the Board approve such description of 
the article, setting out the percentage of moisture or water 
contained therein, as may be apju'oved by the Board. 


(2) Milk-blended butter, whenever forwarded by any 
public conveyance, shrJl be duly consigned under the nann^ 
which, as respects the article consigned, has been approved 
by the Board under this section ; subject to this modification^ 
section eight of the Margarine Act, 1887, shall apjdy to 
milk-blended butter in like manner as it a])plies to margarine*. 

(3) If any person deals with, sells, or exjioses or offers 
for sale, or has in his possession for tlie purpose of sale, or 
describes any milk-blended butter contrary to the pro- 
visions of this section, he shall be guilty of an offence under 
this Act, but any defence which would be a defence under 
section seven of the Margarine Act, 1887, as respects 
margarine, shall be a defence under this section as respects 
milk-blended butter. 


A name shall not be a|>proved by the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries for use in connection with margarine 
Names of if it refers to or is suggestive of butter or any- 
dari^arine, thing connected with the dairy interest, nor 
i Section 10;. shall Such a name be approved as a name 
under whicli .milk-blended butter may be imported or dealt 
with. 


(i) Any person guilty of an oftence under this Act snail 
be liable on conviction under the Summary Jurisdiction 
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Penalties for ^ <.'ftence to a fine n( i: exceeding 

Offences twenty pounds and for a second offence to a 
(Section II). exceeding fifty pounds and for a third 

or any subsequent offence to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and in cases where imprisonment can be inflicted 
under section seventeen of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1899, to such imprisonment as is by that section authorised. 

(2) Section five of tlie Margarine Act, 1887 (which exempts 
employers from liability in certain cases), and section eleven 
of the same Act (which relates to the appro-. 
Application^^ priation of penalties), and section twelve of 
of Margarine same Act (which relates to proceedings 

Act, 1887. under that Act), shall a])ply to proceedings 
under this Act, witli the substitution of referen('cs to this 
Act for references to the Margarine Act, 1887. 

Except in the administrative county of London, section 
London eight of the Margarine Act, 1887, shall have 

(Section 12 ). effect as if the words inspector of weights 
and measures were inserted after the word “nuisances.’* 


(i) For the purposes of the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 
Definition of and this Act the expression “ Margarine ” 
(S^c^Hon*i*3^). sliall mean any article of food, whether mixed 
with butter or not, which resembles butler and is not milk- 
blended butter. 


(2) The above definition shall be substituted for the 
definition of margarine in the Margarine Act, 1887. 

(i) This Act may be cited as che Butter and Margarine 
Act, 1907, and shall be construed as one with the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Acts 1899, cited 

Construction. Sale* of Food and Drugs Acts as the 

Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 1875 to 1907. 


Coiiiiiience 
ment, ist 
Jan., 1908. 


(2) This Act came into operation on the first 
day of January one thousand nine hundred 
and eight. 
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The Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 1899. 

(62 and 63 Viet., c. 51.) 

I f there is imported into the United Kingdom any of the 
following articles, namely : — 

(a) Margarine or margarine cheese, except in 
rmpordn^ packages conspicuously marked “ marga- 

Agricultural rine or “ margarine cheese,'* as the case 

and other 

Produce require ; or 

Insufficiently {^) Adulterated or impoverished butter (other 
Marked ' ' , . ' , , , . 

(Section i). than margarine), or adulterated or im- 

poverished milk or cream, except in pack- 
ages or cans consjiicuously marked with a 
name or descri])tion indicating that the 
butter or cream has been so treated ; or 
(c) Condensed, separated, or skimmed milk, except in 
tins or other receptacles which bear a label whereon 
the words '' machine skimmed milk "or " skimmed 
milk," as the case may require, are printed in large 
and legible type ; or 

{d) Any adulterated or impoverished article oi food to 
which an Order in Council may direct that this 
section shall be applied, unless the same be imported 
in packages or receptacles cons]iicuously marked 
with a name or description indiraling that the 
article has been so treated, 

the imjiorter shall be liable, on summary conviction, lor 
the first offence to a fine of £20, for the second offence of £50, 
and for a subsequent offence of £joo. 

The word “ importer " shall include any person who, 
whether as owner, consignor, or" consignee, agent or broker, 
is in possession of, or in anywise entitled to the custody or 
control of the article. Prosecutions to be undertaken by the 
Commissioners of Customs, who may take such samples of 
consignments of imported articles of food as may be necessary. 
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Where they take a sample of any consignment, they shall 
divide it into not less than three parts, and send one part to 
the importer, and one part to the principal chemist of the 
Government laboratories, and retain one part. In any pro- 
ceedings under this section, the certificate of such cLemist 
shall be sufficient evidence of the facts therein stated, unless 
the defendant require that the person who made the analysis 
be called as a witness. 

An article of food shall be deemed to be adulterated or 


impoverished if it has been mixed with any other substance, 
or if any part of it has been abstracted so as in either case to 
affect injuriously its quality, substance, or nature ; but an 
article of food shall not be deemed to be adulterated by 
reason only of the addition of any preservative or colouring 
matter of such a nature and in such quantity as not to render 
the article injurious to health. 

Local Govern- officer procuring the sample shall divide 

ment Board the same into four parts, and shall deal with 
Agriculture three of such parts in manner directed by the 

article^^of ^Food Food and Drugs Act, 1875 (as amended), 

(Section 2). and shall send the fourth part to the Board of 
Agriculture. 

Section 3 requires the local authority to appoint a public 
analyst and to enforce the provisions of the Act, so as to 
provide proper securities for the sale of food 
(Section 3). drugs in a pure and genuine condition, and 

it enables the Local Government Board or the Board of Agri- 
culture to act in default of the local authority. 

Section 4 enables the Board of Agriculture to make regula- 
tions for determining what deficiency in any of the normal 
constituents of genuine milk, cream, butter, or 
(Section 4). cheese, or what addition of extraneous matter 
or proportion of water in any sample of milk (including con- 
densed milk), cream, butter, or cheese shall, for the purposes 
of the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, raise a presumption, 
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until the contrary is proved, that the milk, cream, butter, or 
cheese is not genuine or injurious to health. 

As to the extension of the Margarine Act, 
/Section 5). iSSy, to margarine cheese has already been 


dealt with. 


As to the mode of marking margarine and 
/Section 6). rnargarine cheese has been referred to above. 

Every occu])ier of a manufactory of margarine and mar- 
garine cheese, and every wholesale dealer in such substances, 
shall keep a register showing the quantity and 
Manufacturers destination of each consignment of such sub- 

of and Dealers stances sent out from his manufactory or place 
in Margarine ^ 

and Margarine of business, and such shall be ojicn to the 

kecp^a Register insi'^'ction of any officer of the Board of Agri- 
(Section 7). culture, who shall have power to enter at all 
reasonable times any such manufactory, and to 
inspect any jirocess of manufacture therein, and to take 
samples for analysis. 

If any such occupier or dealer — 

(t'i) Fails to keep such a register ; or 

(b) Refuses to produce the register when required to do 

so by an oificer of the Board of Agriculture ; or 

(c) Fails to keej) the register posted uj) to date ; or 

(d) Willully makes any entry in the register which is 
false in any jiarticular ; or 

(e) Fraudulently omits to enter any ]jarticular which 

ought to be entered in the register ; 
he shall be liable, on a summary conviction, for a first offence 
to a line of £10, and of £50 for a subsequent offence. 

The provisions of the Margarine Act, 1887, relating to the 
registration of manufactories, shall extend to any premises 
wlierein the business of a wholesale dealer in margarine or 
margarine cheese is carried on. 

It shall be unlawful to manufacture, sell, expose for 
sale, or import any margarine the fat of which contains more 
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Restriction on 
Amount of 
Butter Fat in 
Marf?arfne 

(Section 8). 


Name and 
Address of 
Selier of Miik 
or Cream in 
Public Place 
(Section g). 


than 10 pvir cent of butter lat, and every person 
who manufactures, sells, exposes lor sale, or 
imports any margarine which contains more 
than that percentage shall be giihty of an 
offence under the Margarine Act, arc an) 
defence which would be a defence under section 7 of that Act 
shall be a defence under this section, and the j^rovisions of 
the former section sliall apply accordingly. 

Every person wlio himself, or by his servant, in any high- 
way or place of public resort sells milk or cream 
from a vehicle, or from a can or other rec'cptacle, 
shall Jiave conspicuously inscribed on the vehicle 
or receptacle his name and address, and in 
default shall be liable, on sinnnKiry conviction, 
to a line of £ 2 , 

Every tin or other receptacle containing condensed, 
separated or skimmed milk, must bear a label, clearly visible 
to the purchaser, on which tlie words “ machine 
skimmed milk '' or “ skimmed milk,” as the 
case may require, are })rinted in large and 
legible type ; and if any person sells or exposes 
or offers for sale condensed, separated or 
skimmed milk in contravention of this section, 
he shall be liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty of [jo. 
Under section i of the Act (as already stated) the im- 
portation of such milk is also liable to a ])enalty. 

With reference to this section see section 8 
of the principal Act, page 390. 

See observations on section 14 of princioal 
Act, page 391. 


Marking of 
Tins, &c., 
containing 
Condensed, 
Separated or 
Skimmed Milk 
(Section 11). 


Notice of 
Mixtures 

(Section 12). 

Samples 
(Section 13). 

Taking 
Samples in 
Course of 
Delivery 

(Section 14). 


See section 3 of the Food and Drugs Act 
Amendment Act, 1879, page 394. 


In section ib of the principal Act the words registered 
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Obstruction 
of Officer in 
Discharj^^e of 
his Duty 

(Section i6). 


Penalties 


parcel ” shall be substituted for the words 
(Section 15). ,, registered letter.” 

Aii}^ person who wilfully obstructs or impedes any inspec- 
tor or other officer in the course of his duties under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Acts, or by any gratuity, 
Obstruction bribe, promise, or other inducement, prevents 

Discharjje of or attempts to prevent the due execution by 

(Sectol 16) inspector or officer of his duty upder those 

Acts, shall be liable, on summary conviction, 
for the first offence to a fine of £ 20 , of £50 for a second offence, 
and of £100 for any subsequent offence. 

Where under any provisions of the principal Act a person 
guilty of an offence is liable to a fine which may extend to 
£20, he shall be liable for a second offence to a 
fsection^i;) subsequent offence to a 

fine of £100. Imprisonment, however, may be 
ordered in cases in which a person is liable to a fine exceeding 
£50, if the court is of opinion that the offence was committed 
by the personal act, default, or culpable negligence of the 
person accused. 

Where any article of food or drug is exposed tor sale in 

* , . unopened tin or packet duly labelled, no 

Articles Sold , „ , . , „ . 

in Tins or person shall be required to sell it except m the 

fseetton 18) unopened tin or packet in which it is con- 
tained. 

When any article of food or drug has been purchased 
from any person for test purposes, any prosecution under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts in respect of 
Proceeding fhe sale thereof shall not be instituted after the 
(Section IQ), expiration of 28 days from the time of the pur- 
chase. The summons shall state particulars of 
the oftence alleged, and also the name of the prosecutor, and 
shall not be made returnable in less time than 14 days from 
the day on which it is served, and there must be served there- 
with a copy of any analyst's certificate obtained on behalf of 
the prosecutor. 
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Use of 
Warranty or 
Invoice as 
Defence 

(Section 20). 


See observations in sec don 25 of ti e principal 
Act, page 392. 

It will be noticed that the words or invoice 
do not occur in the principal Act, but that they 
appear in section 7 of the Margarine Aci, 1887. 

At the hearing of the information in any proceedings 
under the Sale ot Food and Drugs Acts, the production by 
the delendant of a certificate of analysis by a 
Certificate of public analyst in the form prescribed shall be 
fse^*hon22). Sufficient evidence of the facts tiierein stated, 
unless the prosecutor requires that the analyst 
be called as a witness. A copy of such certificate shall be 
sent to the prosecutor three clear days before the return day, 
and if it be not so sent, the court may, if it thinks fit, adjourn 
the hearing on such terms as may seem proper. 

The Act shall apply to Scotland, with the siibstitution for 
** the Local Government Board of “ the Local Government 
Board for Scotland,” and ail powers and duties 
fsecifon 23) vested in or imposerl on the Secretary for Scot- 
land in relation to the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Acts shall be transferred to, vested in, or imposed on the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, 

The Act shall appl}^ to Ireland, with the sulistitution for 
“ the Board of Agriculture ” of “ the Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland,” 
(Selfuon 24) Local Government Board ” of 

“ the Local Government Board for Ireland,” 
iind for “the London and Edinburgh Gazettes” of ' “ the 
Dublin Gazette.” 

For the interpretation of the exinessions “ margarine 
cheese " and “ cheese,” see section 3 of the Margarine Act, 
1887 (page 395). 

(Section 2*5). expression ” local authority ” means any 

local authority authorised to appoint an analyst 
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for the purposes of the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, and tha 
expression public analyst means an analyst so appointed. 

Other expressions have the same meaning as in the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, and an offence under the Act shall 
be treated as an offence under those Acts. 

For the definition of ** food/* see observation? 

Section 26 ), . . . , . 

under section 2 of the pnncioai Act, page 387. 
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CHAPTER XLil. 


The Merchandise Marks Acts. 


The Merchandise Marks Act, i8S>. 

(50 and 51 Viet., c. 28.) 

(i) Every person who — 

(a) Forges any trade mark ; or 
Trad"^Sfarks^^ Falsely apj^lies to goods any trade mark, or 
and Trade any mark so nearly resembling a trade 

{s?ct7on 2 " mark as to be calciilated to deceive ; or 

(c) Makes any die, block, machine, or other 
instrument for the purpose of forging, or of being 
used for forging, a trade mark ; or 

(d) Applies any false trade desi ription to goods ; or 

(e) Disposes of or has in his possession any die, block, 

machine, or other instrument for the purpose of 
forging a trade mark : or 

(/) Causes any of the things above in this section to be 
done, 

shall, subject to the provisions of the A<^t, and unless I c 
proves that he acted without intent to defraud, be guilty of 
an offence. 


(2) Every person who sells, or exposes for, or has in his 
possession for sale, or any purpose of trade or manufacture, 
any goods or things to which any forged trade mark or false 
trade description is applied, or to which any trade mark or 
mark so nearly resembling a trade mark as to be calculated 
to deceive, is falsely applied, as the case may be, shall, unless 
he proves — 

(a) That having taken all reasonable precautions against 
committing an offence against the Act, he had at 
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the time of the commission of the alleged offence no 
reason to suspect the genuineness of the trade mark, 
mark, or trade description ; and 
{h) That on demand made by or on behalf of the prosecu- 
tor, he gave all the information in his power with 
> respect to the persons from whom he obtained such 
goous or things ; or 

(c) That otherwise he had acted innocently, 
be guilty of an offence against the Act. 

(3) Every person guilty of an offence against the Act shall 
be liable, on conviction on indictment, to im]>risonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term of two years, or to a fine, 
or to both imprisonment and fine ; and, on summary con- 
viction, to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term of four months, or to a fine of £20 ; and in the case of 
a second or subsequent conviction, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for a term of six months, or a fine of 
£50 ; and, in any case, to forfeit every chattel, article, instru- 
ment, or tiling by means of or in relation to which the offence 
has been committed. 


The expression trade mark ’’ means a trade mark 
registered under the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Act, 1883, and includes any trade mark which 
t^echon 3*1 jirotected by law in any British possession or 
foreign state to which the provisions of the 
103rd section of that Act are, under Order in Council, for 
the time being applicable. 

The essential particulars of a trade mark arc described in 
section 64 of the Act of 1883 (51 and 52 Viet., c. 50). 

Tiie expression “ trade description means any descrip- 
tion, statement, or other indication, direct or indirect — 

(a) As to the number, Quantity, measure, gauge, or 

weight of any goods ; or 

(b) As to the place or country in which any goods were 

made or produced ; or 
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(c) As to the mode of manufacturing or producing any 
goods ; or 

(i^) As to the material of which any goods are composed ; 
or 

(e) As to any goods being the subject of an existing 
patent, privilege, or copyright ; 
and the use ot any hgure, word, or mark which, according to 
the custom of the trade, is commonly taken to be an indica- 
tion of any of the above matters, shall be deemed to be a 
trade description whthin the meaning of the Act. 

The expression false trade description ” means a trade 
description which is false in a material resj^ect as regards the 
goods to which it is applied, and includes every alteration of 
a trade description, wliether by way of addition, elfaceinent, 
or otherwise, where that alteration makes the description 
false in a material respect ; and the fact that a trade descrip- 
tion is a trade mark or part of a trade mark shall not prevent 
such trade description being a false trade description within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The ex})ression ‘‘ goods ** means anything which is the 
subject of trade, manufacture, or merchandise. 

The expressions “ person," manufacturer, dealer, or 
trader," and “ proprietor," include any body of persons 
corporate or incorporate. 

The expression name " includes any abbreviation of a 
name. 

The provisions of the Act respecting the ai)plicatioii ol a 
false trade description to goods shall extend to the applica- 
tion to goods of any such figures, words, or marks, or arrange- 
ment or combination thereof, as are reasonably calculated to 
lead persons to believe that the goods are the manufacture 
or merchandise of some person other than the person whose 
manufacture or merchandise they really are. 

The provisions of the Act respecting the application of a 
false trade description to goods, or respecting goods to which 
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a false trade description is applied, shall extend to the appli- 
cation to goods of any false name or initials of a person, and 
to goods with the false name or initials of a person applied^ 
in like manner as if such name or initials were a trade 
description, and the expression false name or initials means, as 
applied to any goods, any name or initials of a person which — 

[a) Are not a trade mark, or part of a trade mark, and 

(h) Are identical with, or a colourable imitation of the 

name or initials of a person carrying on business in 
connection with goods of the same description, and 
not having authorised the use of such name or 
initials, and 

(c) Are either those of a fictitious person or ot some 
person not hona fide carrying on business in con- 
nection with such goods. 

A person shall be deemed to forge a trade mark who 
either — 

(rt) Without the assent of the proprietor of the 
Forglnj? . trade mark makes that trade mark or a 
(Section 4). mark so nearly resembling that trade mark 

as to be calculated to deceive ; or 

(b) Falsifies any genuine trade mark, whether by altera- 

tion, addition, effacement, or otherwise ; 
and any trade mark or mark so made or falsified is in the 
Act referred to as a forged trade mark. 

In any prosecution for forging a trade mark, the burden 
of proving the assent of the }>roprietor shall lie on the 
defendant. 


A person shall be deemed to apply a trade mark or mark 
or trade description to goods who — 

(a) Applies it to the goods themselves ; or 


Applying 
Marks and 
Descriptions 

(Section 5). 


(6) Applies it to any covering, label, reel, or 
other thing in or with which the goods are 
sold or exposed or had in possession for any 


purpose of sale, trade, or manufacture : or 
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(c) Places, encloses, or annexes any goods which are sold 

or exposed or had in possession for ai.y purpose of 
sale, trade, or manufacture, in, with, or to any 
covering, label, reel, or other thing to which a trade 
mark or trade description has been applied ; or 

(d) Uses a trade mark, or mark or trade description in 

any manner calculated to lead to the belief that the 
goods in connection with which it is used are 
designated or described by that trade mark or trade 
description. 

The expression covering includes any stopper, cask, 
bottle, vessel, box, cover, capsule, case, frame, or wrapper ; 
and the expression “ label ** includes any band or ticket. 

A trade mark, mark, or trade description shall be deemed 
to be applied whether it is woven, impressed, or otherwise 
worked into, or annexed, or affixed to the goods or to any 
covering, label, reel, or other thing. 

A person shall be deemed to falsely aj)ply to goods a trade 
mark or mark who, without the assent of the ju oprietor of a 
trade mark, applies sucli trade mark, or a mark so nearly 
resembling it as to be calculated to deceive. 

The burden of proving the assent of the proj^rietor shall 
lie on the defendant. 


When a defendant is charged with makmg any die, bloc k, 
machine, or other instrument for the purpose of forging, or 
being used for forging a trade mark, or with 


Exemption of 
Certain Persons 
Employed in 
the Ordinary 
Course of 
Business 
(Section 6). 


falsely applying to goods any trade mark or 
any mark so nearly resembling a trade mark 
as to be calculated to deceive, or with applying 
to goods any false description, or causing any 
of the things in this section mentioned to be 


done, and proves — 


(a) That in the ordinary course of his business he is 


employed, on behalf of other persons, to make such 


dies, &c., and that in the case which is the subject 


28 
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of the charge he was so employed by some person 
resident in the United Kingdom, and was not inter- 
ested in the goods by way of profit or commission 
dependent on the sale of such goods ; and 

(b) That he took reasonable precautions against com- 

mitting the offence charged ; and 

(c) That he had, at the time of the commission of the 

alleged offence, no reason to suspect the genuine- 
ness of the trade mark, mark, or trade description ; 
and 

(d) That he gave to the prosecutor all the information 

in his power with respect to the persons on whose 
belialf the trade mark, mark, or description was 
applied, 

he shall be discharged from the prosecution, but shall be 
liable to pay the costs of the prosecution, unless he has given 
notice that he will rely on the above defence. 

Where a watch case has thereon any words or marks 
which constitute, or are by common repute considered as 
constituting, a description of the country in 
which the watch was made, and the watch 
bears no description of the country where it 
was made, those words or marks shall prima 
facie be deemed to be a description of that 
country within the meaning of the Act, and the provisions of 
the Act with respect to goods to which a false trade descrip- 
tion has been applied, and with respect to selling or exposing 
for or having in possession for sale, or any purpose of trade 
or manufacture, goods with a false trade description, shall 
apply accordingly, and for the purposes of this section the 
expression “ watch means all that portion of a watch which 
is not the watch case. 

Every person who sends or brings a watch case, whether 
imported or not, to any assay office in the United Kingdom 


Application 
of Act to 
Watches 
(Section 7) 
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for the purpose of being assa 37 ed, stamped, or 
wSch^Cases shitll make a declaration declaring in 

(Section 8 ). what country or place the case was made. A 

person making a false declaration shall be 
liable, on conviction or indictment, to the penalties ot per* 
jury, and, on summary conviction, to a fine of £20 for each 
offence. 


In any prosecution under the Act — 

(i) A defendant and his wife or her husband, as the car.e 
may be, may, if the defendant tliinks fit, be 

Rules as to called as a witness, and, if called, shall be sworn 

Evidence 

(Section 10). and examined in like manner as any other 
witness. 


(2) In the case of imported goods, evidence of the port 
of shipment shall be prima facie evidence of the 
place or country in which the goods were made or 
produced. 

Any person who, being within the United Kingdom, pro- 
cures, counsels, aids, abets, or is accessory to the commission, 
without the United Kingdom, of any act which 

Punishment of if committed in the United Kingdom, would 
Accessories 

(Section II). under the Act be a misdemeanour, shall be 
guilty of that misdemeanour as a principal, and 
be liable to be proceeded against in any county or place in 
the United Kingdom in which he may be, as if the mis- 
demeanour had been there committed. 

Search warrants may be issued by a magistrate it he is 
satisfied that there is reasonable cause to suspect that any 
goods or things by means of or in relation to 
(Section 12). offence has been committed are in any 

house or premises of the defendant or otherwise in his 
possession or under his control. The goods may be seized 
an<i forfeited by the court. 

No prosecution under the Act shall be commenced after 
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the expiration of three years after the com- 
(Section 15). jnjgsion of the offence, or one year after the 
first discovery thereof, whichever expiration first happens. 

This section makes further provision for prohibiting the 
importation of goods which, if sold, would be liable to for- 
feiture under the Act, and enacts inter alia as 
Prohibition on follows : — 

(^) All such goods, and also all goods of 
foreign manufacture bearing any name or 
trade mark being or pur]:>orting to be the name or 
trade mark of any manufacturer, dealer, or trader 
in the United Kingdom, unless such name or trade 
mark is accompanied by a definite indication of the 
country in which the goods were made or produced, 
are prohibited to be imported into the United King- 
dom. 


(6) Where there is on any goods a name which is identical 
witli or a colourable imitation of the name of a place 
in the United* Kingdom, that name, unless accom- 
panied by the name of the country in which such 
place is situate, shall be treated for the purposes of 
the section as if it were the name of a place in the 
United Kingdom. 

On the sale or in the contract for the sale of any goods to 

which a trade mark, or mark, or trade description has been 

applied, the vendor shall be deemed to warrant 

Implied that the mark is a genuine trade mark, and not 

Warranty 

on Sale of forged or falsely applied, or that the trade 
(Sec^ion^iT)^* description is not a false trade description 
W'ithin the meaning of the Act, unless the 
contrary is expressed in some writing signed by or on behalf 
of the vendor, and delivered at the time of the sale or con- 
tract to and accepted by the vendee. 

With certain slight alterations (as to which see sections 
21 and 22) the Act applies to Scotland and Ireland. 
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(Section i). 


The Merchandise Marks Act, 1891. 

(54 55 Viet., c. 15.) 

The Customs entry relating to '‘mported goods shall, for 
the purposes of the Merchandise Marks Art, 
1887, deemed to be a trade description 
applied to the goods. 

Section 2 gives power to the Board of Trade, with the 
concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, to make regulations pro- 
viding that in certain cases the prosecution of 
offences under the Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, may be undertaken by the Board of Trade. 

The Act does not affect the power of any person or 
authority to undertake prosecutions otherwise than under 
the said regulation. 


(Section 2). 


The Merchandise Marks (Prosecution) Act, 1894. 

(57 and 58 Viet., c. 19.) 

The powers exerciseable by the Board of Trade under the 
• last-mentioned Act may in certain cases be 

(Section I). exercised by the Board of Agriculture. 

(Section 2). The Act shall not extend to Ireland. 

An acquaintance with the main provisions of the Mer 
chandise Marks Act is of importance to the managers and 
other officials of co-operative societies, seeing that recently 
several societies have been prosecuted under those Acts for 
selling goods to which as alleged a false trade description has 
been applied, and in some cases a conviction has been 
obtained where the description has been implied from all the 
circumstances attending the sale. 

In all cases under the above Acts in which a fine or penalty 
is referred to, the maximum fine and maximum penalty is 
mentioned. It has not been thought necessary to insert the 
word ** maximum ** or the words ** not exceeding,** but these 
must be understood. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

The Prevention of Corruption Act, 1906. 

(6 Edw. VII., c. 34.) 

(i) If any agent corruptly accepts or obtains, or agrees 
to accept or attempts to obtain, from any person, for himself 
Punishment other ])erson, any gift or considera- 

of Corrupt tion as an inducement or reward for doing or 
with Agents forbearing to do, or for having after the passing 
(Section i). forborne to do, any act in 

relation to his princij^al’s affairs or business, or for showing or 
forbearing to show favour or disfavour to any person in 
relation to his principal’s affairs or business ; or 

If any person corruptly gives or agrees to give or offers 
any gift or consideration to any agent as an inducement or 
reward for doing or forbearing to do, or for having after the 
passing of this Act done or forborne to do, any act in relation 
to his principal’s affairs or business, or for showing or for- 
bearing to show favour or disfavour to any person in relation 
to his principal’s affairs or business ; or 

If any person knowingly gives to any agent, or if any 
agent knowingly uses with intent to deceive his principal,, 
any receipt, account, or othei document in respect of which 
the principal is interested, and which contains any statement 
which is false or erroneous or defective in any material 
particular, and which to his knowledge is intended to mislead 
the principal ; he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
shall be liable on conviction on indictment to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for a term not -exceeding two 
years, or to a fine not exceeding £500, or to both such im- 
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prisonment and such fine, or on summary conviction to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, lor a term not 
exceeding four months, or to a fine not exceeding £50, or to 
both such imprisonment and such fine, 

(2) For the purposes of this Act, the expression con- 
sideration ** includes valuable consideration of any kind ; 
the expression “ agent includes any person emploved by 
or acting for another ; and the expression “ principal " 
includes an employer. 

(3) A person serving under the Crown or under an\ cor- 
poration or any municipal, borough, county, or district 
council, or any board of guardians, is an agent within the 
meaning of this Act. 

(1) A prosecution for an offence under this Act shall not 

be instituted without the consent, in England of the 

^ Attorney-General or Solicitor-General, and in 

Prosecution 

of Offences Ireland of the Attorney- General or Solicitor- 
(Section2). General for Ireland. 

(2) The Vexatious Indictments Act, 1859, as amended 

by any subsequent enactment, shall apply to offences under 
22 and 23 Vlct., Act as if they were included among the 
c* offences mentioned in section i of that Act. 

(3) Every information for any offence under this Act 
shall be upon oath. 

(4) The expenses of any prosecution on indictment under 
this Act shall be defra3'^ed as in cases of indictment for felony. 

(5) A Court of Quarter Sessions shall not have jurisdiction 
to inquire of, hear, and determine prosecutions on indict- 
ments for offences under this Act. 

(6) Any person aggrieved by a summary conviction under 
this Act may appeal to a Court of Quarter Sessions. 

This Act shall extend to Scotland, subject to the following 
modifications : — 

Application (i) Section 2 shall not extend to Scotland ; 
(Sect?oif st Scotland all offences which are punish- 

able under this Act on summary conviction shall be 
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prosecuted before the sheriff in manner provided by 
the Summary Jurisdiction (Scotland) Acts. 

(i) This Act may be cited as the Prevention of Corruption 
Short Title Act, 1906. 

tnd Com* (2) This Act came into operation on the 

mencement ' ' ^ 

(Section 4). first day of January, 1907. 

Those who have taken the trouble to read the foregoing 
pages upon legal matters will doubtless arrive at the con- 
clusion that Acts of Parliament are not always easy to inter- 
pret. Yet it has been deemed inadvisable to attempt a 
popular interpretation for what is known as popular law is 
considered to he often unreliable and therefore misleading. 
It has seemed preferable to let the Acts for the most part 
speak for themselves. With the aid of the references to the 
sections and the marginal notes, which should be read to- 
gether with the text, the student will be able to draw his 
own conclusions with more or less certainty. It will be 
observed that the above observations have not been burdened 
with what is called “ case law.'’ for to have done so 
efficiently would inevitably have increased their bulk 
enormously, and so required us to travel far beyond the 
province of this small treatise. Should an explanation of 
the decisions of the Courts be desired, the student should 
refer to the text books on the special subjects : but this 
we may say, in passing, is rather the work of the lawyer 
than of the layman. 

In conclusion, we much regret the necessary incomplete- 
ness of the above comments, but we hope that a careful 
perusal of them, such as they are, will enable the reader to 
understand more clearly the Acts of Parliament which we 
have endeavoured to explain. If this is so, we shall think 
♦hat we have achieved a somewhat difficult task. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


National Insurance Act. 

(I and 2 Geo. V., c. 55.) 

Part I. — Health Insurance. 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, all persons of the 

age of 16 and upwards who are employed within the meaning 

. , of this part of this Act shall be, and any such 

Insured ^ j v v 

Persons. persons who are not so employed but who 

(Section I). possess the qualifications hereinafter mentioned 

may be, insured in manner provided, and all persons so 

insured (afterwards called “ insured persons shall be 

entitled in the manner and subject to the conditions provided, 

to the benefits in respect of health insurance and prevention 

of sickness conferred by this part of this Act. 

The persons employed within the meaning of this Act 

(employed contributors) shall include all jiersons of either 

sex, whether British subjects or not, who are engaged in any 

of the emplo^/ments set forth in Part I. of the first schedule 

to the Act, yiz. : — 

{a) Employment in the United Kingdom under any 
contract of service or apprenticeship jiaid by the 
employer or some other person or persons. 

{h) Employment as master or a member of the crew of 
any ship registered in the United Kingdom. 

(c) Employment as an outworker, unless excluded by a 
special order by the Insurance Commissioners. 

{d) Employment in plying for hire with any vehicle or 
vessel the use of which is obtained from the owner 
thereof under any contract of bailment. 
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Voluntary 

Contributions 

Defined. 


Provision is made for voluntary contributors, which 
include ail persons who either — 

(a) Are engaged in some regular occupation 
and are wholly or mainly dependent for 
their livelihood on the earnings derived 
by them from that occupation ; or, 

(6) Have been insured persons for a period of five years 
or upwards : provided always that no person 
whose total income from all sources exceeds one 
hundred and sixty pounds a year, unless previously 
insured under this Act for not less than five years. 

Persons of the age of 65 or upwards shall not be required 
to become so insured. 

Where any person employed proves that he is either — 

(a) In receipt of any pension or income of the 
fseaion^”)** annual value of £26 or upwards, not 

dependent upon his personal exertions ; or, 
(&) Ordinarily and mainly dependent for his livelihood 
upon some other person, shall be entitled to a 
certificate exempting him from the liability to 
become or to continue to be insured. 

All claims for exemption shall be made to, and certificates 
granted by, the Insurance Commissioners, unless provision 
is made by them for approved societies or local Health 
Committees to carry out the work. 

Persons engaged in any of the following employments 
are not included in the compulsory insurance : — 

(a) Employment in the naval or military 

ES^foxnieiits. service of the Crown. 

^st^ScheduU',(^) Employment under the Crown or any local 
or other public authority where the Insur- 
ance Commissioners certify that the terms of the 
em]'>loyment are such as to secure provision in 
respect of sickness and disablement on the whole 
not less favourable than the corresponding benefits 
conferred by Part I.- of this Act. 
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(c) Employmeric as a clerk or other salarier^ official in 

the service of a railway or other statutory company 
wherein provision in respect of sickness and disable- 
ment are not less favourable than the corresponding 
benefits conferred hy this Act, and the person so 
employed is entitled to rights in. a superannuation 
fund established by Act of Parliament for the 
benefit of such ])ersons. 

(d) Em})loyment as a teacher to whom the Elementary 

School Teachers' Superannuation Act, .1898, or 
Education Act, iqo8 (Scotland), or National School 
Teachers Act, 1S70 (Ireland), applies. 

(e) Employment as an agent ]>aid by commission or 

fees, or a share in the profits, or partly in one and 
partly in another such ways, where the person is 
mainly dejiendent for his livelihood from some other 
occu])ation, or where he is ordinarily employ^ed as 
such an agent by more than one employer. 

(/) Em])loyment in respect of which no wages are paid 
where the em]^loyer is the occupier of an agri- 
cultural holding — children of, or persons main- 
tained by the em])loyer. 

(g) Employment otherwise than by way of manual 

labour at a rate exceeding one hundred and ^ixty 
pounds a year, or part-time service if equivalent to 
that rate for whole-time service. 

(h) Employment of a casual nature otherwise than for 
the purposes of the employer’s trade or business. 

(i) Employment of any class which may be specified in 

a S})ecial order as being of such a nature that it is 
ordinarily adopted as subsidiary employment only, 
and not as the principal means of livelihood. 

(2) Employment as an outworker where the person so 
employed is the wife of an insured person and is 
not wholly or mainly dependent for her livelihood 
on her earnings. 
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(^) Employment in a fishing vessel where the crew are 
remunerated by shares in t\v profits, &c,, if a 
special order is made by the Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

(/) Employment in the service of the husband or wife 
of the employed person. 

The funds providing the benefits and defraying adminis- 
tration expenses shall be derived as to seven-ninths (or, in 
the case of women, three-fourths) from con- 
Contrlbutions. tributions by employes or their employers, the 
(Sections/ remaining two-ninths (women, one quarter) 
from moneys provided by Parliament. 

The contributions payable in respect of employed contribu- 
tors shall be at rales specilied hereinafter, and shall be payable 
Rates and weekly or other prescribed intervals. Pro- 

Contritmtions employed contributor of the age 

(Section 4, ol 21 or upwards whose remuneration does not 
T?hrd^ include the provision of board and lodging by 

Schedule). employer, and the wages do not exceed two 

shillings a working day, such part of the contributions 
payable in respect of him as specified in Part I. of the second 
schedule shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

Second Schedule. — Part I. 

Employed Rates of Contributions. 

In the case of men. yd. a week, the Slate 2d. = qd. 

„ women, 6d. „ ,, 2d. = 8d. 

Contributions by Employers and Employed Contributors. 

To be paid by the employer 3d- week. 

„ „ contributor. . . .Men, 4d. „ 

Women, 3d. „ 

In the case of employed contributors of either sex of the 
age of 21 or upwards, and who are not provided with board 
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and lodging, whose remuneration does not exceeo zs. 6d. a 
working day, the following shall be the rates of contribu- 
tion : — 

Men. 

Wages fir other rcmunerntion, hnip.oyer. Contributor, State, 

Not exceeding is. 6d. . . 6d. . . — . . id. 

„ 2s. od. . . 5 d. . . Id. . . id. 

„ 2s. 6d. . . 4d. . . 3d. . . — 

Women. 

,, IS. 6d. . . 5 d. . . — . . id. 

„ 2s. od. . . 4d. . . id. . . id. 

„ 2s. 6d. .. 3d. .. 3d. .. — 

Part II. 

Employed Rate in Ireland. 


Men 5|d. per week. 

Women 4|cl. 


Contributions by Employers and Em.ployed Contributors, 

To be paid by the employei 2|d. per week* 

,, ,, contributor ....Men. 3d. ,, 

Women, 2d. ,, 

When wages or other remuneration, without board and 
lodging, does not exceed 2s. 6d. a working day, the following 
rates are obligatory : — 

Men. 

Wages per day. Employer. Contributor. State. 

Not exceeding is. 6d. . . 4id. . . — . . id. 

,, 2s. od. . . 4d. . . o 4 d. . . id. 

„ 2 S. 6d. . 3 id. . . 2 d. . . — 

Women. 

,, IS. 6d. . . 3 ^d. . . — . . id. 

„ 2s. od. . . 3<^- • • 

„ 2s. 6d. . . 2id. . . 2d. . . — 


29 
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The employer shall, in the first instance, pay both the 
contributions payable by himself and the employed con- 
tributor, and shall be entitled to recover by deduction from 
wages in accordance with the rules set out in the third 
schedule. 

During sickness or disablement the employer shall not 
be liable to pay any contributions either on his own behalf 
or that of the contributor. 


Where the contributor is employed by more than one 
employer in any calendar week, the first person employing 
him shall be deemed the employer for the purposes of these 
provisions. 


The Insurance Commissioners may by regulations provide 
that in the case of outworkers the contributions to be paid 
may be determined by reference to the work actually done, 
instead of the weeks in which work is done. 

Contributions shall cease to be payable at 70 years of age. 

A voluntary contributor below the age of 45, entering 
Voluntary insurance six months after the commence- 

Contributlons— ment of this Act, shall contribute at the 
Rates. employed rate ; if he is 45 or over, the rates 

(Section 5). ^ be ascertained according to a table pre- 

pared by the Insurance Commissioners. 

Where a person, having been an employed contributor 
for five years or upwards, becomes a voluntary contributor, 
the rate of contribution payable by him shall continue to be 
the employed rate. 

Notice in the prescribed manner shall be given where a 


Change from 


voluntary contributor wishes to be transferred 


Voluntary Rate to the employed rate ; sickness benefit, how- 
RaUand^*^ reduced rates as may be 

alM-versfc determined by tables prepared by the Insurance 

(oectioii o). _ 

Commissioners. 

If within five years from entry an employed contributor 
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ceases to be employed, he may become a voluntary con- 
tributor by paying the full rate of contributions. 

Section 7 deals with the regulations for the payment of 
(Section 7) contributions by means of stamps, &c , entr} 
upon books or cards, and replacement of those 
destroyed, lost, or defaced. 

I'he benefits conferred by this Act upon insured persons 
are — 


Benefits. 

(Section 8). 


(a) Medical treatment and attendance, in- 
cluding the provision of proper and 
sufficient medicines, and such medical 


and surgical appliances as may be j)rescribed by 
the Insurance Commissioners. (Medical benefit.) 


{b} Treatment in sanatoria or other institutions or 
otherwise when suffering Irom tuberculosis or such 
other diseases as the Local Government Board, 
with the approval of the Treasury, may appoint. 
(Sanatorium benefit.) 


(c) Periodical payments whilst rendered incapable of 
work by some specific disease or by bodily or mental 
disablement, of which notice has been given, com- 
mencing from the fourth day after being so lendered 
incapable of work, and continuing for a period not 
exceeding 26 weeks. (Sickness benefit.) 

{d) In the case of the disease or disablement continuing 
after the determination of sickness benefit, periodical 
payments so long as so rendeied incapable of work. 
(Disablement benefit.) 

{e) Payment in the case of the confinement of the wife 
or, where the infant is a posthumous child, of the 
widow of an insured person, or of any other woman 
who is an insured person, of a sum of 30s. (Mater- 
nity benefit.) 
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(/) Further benefits as mentioned in Part TI. of the 
fourth schedule. (Additional benefits.) 


Rates of Benefits. — Part II. 


Rates of 
Benefits. 

(Fourth 
Schedule, 
Parts I., II., 
and III.). 


Table A. — Or dinar v Rates. 

Sickness Benelits (Men . . lO/- \v*>:ikly. 

for 26 weeks. [Women 7/6 
Disablement Benefit. Men 

and Women . . 5/- » 


Ages 21 to 70 
or 16 to 21 
if with 
dependents. 


Table B. — Reduced Rales for Unmarried Minors 
( with out 4 ^ f>cnde nts ) . 


Ages 16 to 2 £ 1 


Sickness Benefits, for first . Males 

13 weeks. (Female- ... 

Sickness Benefits, for second (Males 

13 weeks. 1 Jx*ni:iles . . . 

Disablement Benefit, for Females 



5 /~ 

4 /“ 

4 /- » 


Table C. — Reduced Rates for Persons over 50 in certain cases. 


Where the person is over j 

50 and under 60 at the ! I'or men, 26 weeks 7 weekly. 

time of beebming an [ For women. 26 wee' s 6/-- 

employed contributor, j 


If over 60 For both men and women, 6/- per week for 

the first 13 weeks and 5/- per week 
during second 13 weeks, 


Table D. — Rates and Conditions for Married Women. 

Sickness Benefit : — First 13 weeks, 3 /- per week. 

Second , 3 /- „ 

Disablement Beneht, 3/- per week. 

Sickness and disablement benefit shall not be payable 
during the two weeks before and four weeks after confine- 
ment, except in respect of a disease neither directly or 
indirectly connected with childbirth. 
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Additjonal Benefits- -Part II. 

(1) Medical treatment and atteiifiance for dependents. 

(2) Payments for dental treatment. 

(3) An increase of sickness or disablement benefit in 
certain cases. 

(4) Earlier payment of sickness benolit than from the 
fourth day. 

(5) The payment of disablement allowance to members 
though not totally incapable of work. 

(6) An increase of maternity beiielit. 

(7) Allowances during convalescence. 

(8) The building, leasing, .and maintenance of suitable 
convalescent homes. 

(9) Additional old age ])ensions to the Pensirms Act, 1908. 

(10) The payment to suj)erannuation funds in which 
members are interested. 

(11 ) Payments to members in distress and remission of 
arrears. 

(12) Payments for the personal use of a member who, 
by reason of being an inmate of a hos])ital or oilier institution, 
is not in receipt of sickness or disablement beiieiit. 

(13) Payments to members not allowed to attend work 
on account of infection. 

{14) Repayment of the whole or any part of contributions 
thereafter payable. 


Part III. 

Benefits to Married Women who do not become Voluntary 
Contributors at Rcdnccd Rates. 

Payment of the sum ol 5s. j^er week on confinement 
during a jieriod not exceeding lour weeks on any one occasion. 
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Payments during sickness or distress, subject to regula- 
tions made by the Insurance Commissioners and to the 
discretion of the society or committee administering the 
benefit. 

Benefits shall cease at 70 years of age. 

No insured person shall be entitled to any benefit during 
any period when he is resident cither temporarily or per- 
Benefits manently outside the United Kingdom. Tem- 
Cootinued. porary residents in the Isle of Man or the 

(Section 8). Channel Islands shall be entitled to benefits 
other than medical benefit. Maternity benefit, in any case, 
shall be paid if the wife at the time of hei confinement is 
resident in the United Kingdom. 

Recurrence of illness shall be deemed a continuation of 
the previous illness, unless in the meantime a period of at 
least twelve months has elapsed. 

Medical benefit shall not be included m resi)ect of a 
confinement. 

No insured person shall be entitled — 

(а) To medical benefit during the first six months after 
the commencement ol this Act. 

(б) To sickness benefit until at least 26 weekly con- 

tributions have been paid. 

{c) To disablement benefit until 124 weekly contrilm- 
tions have been paid. 

(d) To maternity benefit 26, or in the case of a voluntary 
contributor 52, weeks have elapsed, and payments 
made accordingly. 

Sums credited to approved societies as reserve values 
shall lead to extended benefits in such manner as Pariininent 
may determine. 
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Reduced Rates Reduction or poi tponement 'd sickne'^s 

of Benefits u £^4. 1 i x . 

where Con- nenefit and where contributions r-.re m arrear. 

tributions are 

In Arrear. Tasle. 

(Section 10, 

Schedule 5). (i) (2) 


Where the Arrears amount to 


Rates of SlckiK ss Reuetit, 


Men. } Women. 



1 

(1 

' s. 

d. 

( I ) 4 contributions a year on 

1 9 

6 

i 7 

3 

(2) 5 „ ,, avera 

9 

0 

; 7 

0 

(3) 6 

8 

6 

I 0 

9 

(4) 7 

8 

0 

6 

6 

(51 8 

i 7 

6 

6 

3 

(6) 9 

1 7 

0 

6 

0 

(7) 10 

I 6 

6 

1 5 

C) 

(8) II .. .. .. 


0 

1 5 

6 

(9) 12 

1 5 

6 

5 

3 

(10) 13 

5 

0 




5/- commencing 5th day after 

( I ) For both men and women 


coiiimenctment of illness. 

( 2 ) 


»» 

6tlj 

M 

(3) »* »» »» 

>* 

ff 

7th 


(4-^ »» *> »» 

,, 

1 1 

8 th 

,, 

(5) »» »» 


tt 

9th 

»» 

(6) 

,, 

$» 

loth 

,, 

(7) »» •* 


1 9 

iith 

,, 

(S) i» »» »» 

.1 


12th 


(9) 



i3ih 


(10) 



14th 



1 


Where an insured person, a member of an approved 
society, is in arrear more than 13 weeks average per annum 
all excepting medical, sanatorium, and malernity benefits 
shall be suspended ; whilst arrears averaging 26 weekly 
contributions, in addition to the suspension of those benefits, 
at the expiration of a calendar year, any sums credited to 
the society in respect of him, if his right to benefits still 
continues to be suspended, shall be carried (except reserve 
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values) to the benefit of the society, or any other society to 
which such person may subsequently be transferred ; pro- 
vided that if at any time after suspension he becomes 
employed, he shall be entitled to those benefits at such rate, 
after the lapse of such time and afte; the payment of such 
number ot contributions, as would have been applicable to 
his case had he not been an insured person, but if he so 
elects the benefits to which he is entitled shall be such as he 
would be entitled to were the period from the original entry 
into insurance taken as a whole. 

Voluntary contributors in arrears shall be subject to a 
proportionate reduction of benefits. 

In calculating arrears of contributions, no account shall 
be taken of any arrears accruing — 

(a) During any period when the person in question has 

been in receipt of sickness or disablement benefit ; or 

(b) In the case of a woman who, being an insured person, 

is hersell entitled to maternity benefit during two 
weeks before and four weeks after her delivery, or 
in the case of maternity benefit payable in respect 
of the posthumous child of an insured person during 
the period subsequent to the father’s death ; or 

(c) In the case of an employed contributor during the 

first twelve months after the commencement of the 
Act. 

Arrears paid in the current year shall be treated as if the 
inovirs had never become due, subject to certain provisions. 

Any approved society may excuse any part of the arrears 
during a period of unemployment not exceeding such part 
as would have been payable by the employer had the member 
continued in his last employment. 

Where an insured person has received or recovered, or is 
entitled to receive or recover, whether from his employer or 
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any other j)erson, any compensation or damages 

The c^se"oV” the Workmen’s Compeiisal'on Act, 1006, 

Contributors or any scheme certified thereunvler, or under 

Entitled to 

Compensation i-he Ern])loyers’ Liability Act, 1880, or at 
common law, in respect of any injury or 
disease, the following jirovisions shall apply : — 
{a) No sickness benefit or disablement ocnefit shall be 
paid to such person in respect of tliat injury or 
disease in any case wliere any weekly or weekly 
value of any lump sum paid or [layable by way of 
compensation or damages is equal to or greater 
than the benefit otherwise payable to such person, 
where any such weekly sum or value is less than 
Ihc benefit in question, such part shall be jxiid to 
equal the benefit payable. 

(/)) The week]}/ values aforesaid may be (lct('rmincd by 
the a})proved society, but it the insured person is 
aggrieved, the matter sliall be settled in manner 
provided for settling dis])utes between insured 
persons and societies. 

(c) Where an agreement is made as to the amount of 
such compensation as aforesaid, and the amount is 
less than los. per week, or as to the redemption of 
a weekly payment by a lump sum under the Work- 
men’s Coin])ensation Act, the emj)loyer shall, 

within three days thereafter, send to the Insurance 
Commissioners, or to the society concerned, notice 
in writing of such agreement, giving the prescribed 
particulars thereof. 

Where an insured iierson aj>})ears to be entitled to any 
such compensation or damages as aforesaid, and unreasonably 
refuses or neglects to take proceedings to enforce his claim, 
it shall be lawful for the society or committee concerned, 
either at its own expense to take proceedings and act as 
trustee in the amount recovered, or withhold payment of any 
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benefits. The society to bear cost of such proceedings, and 
nothing shall prevent the society or committee from paying 
benefits in advance pending the settlement of the claim, such 
advances to be recoverable by deductions from or suspension 
of benefits which may subsequently become payable to such 
person. 

No payment shall be made on account of sickness, dis- 
ablement, or maternity benefit to or in respect of any person 
during any period when the person is an inmate 
case^of*^"* workhouse, hos[)ital, asylum, conva- 

Contributors lescent home, or infir mar v, supported by any 
who are ... , . ", , 

Inmates of public authority, or public funds, or chanty, 

(^cbon*i2)^* or voluntary subscriptions, or of a sanatorium 
or similar institution approved under this part 
of this Act. During such period the sum which would 
otherwise have been payable on account of any such benefit 
to or in respect of such jierson shall be applied wholly or in 
part to the relief or maintenance of his dependents, if any, 
as the society or committee think fit ; or if such person is 
an inmate of a sanitorium or similar institution, and has no 
dependents, shall be paid to the Insurance Committee towards 
the general purposes thereol ; or if an inmate of a hospital 
asylum, convalescent home, or infirmary, shall, if an agree- 
ment has been made, be paid in whole or part towards the 
maintenance theicol. 


Sickness, disablement, and maternity benefits shall be 
administered by approved societies in the case of insured 

Administration Insurance Committees in 

of Benefits. other cases ; medical and sanatorium benefits 

(Section 14). , , , _ , 

by and through the Insurance Committees. 
Special rules are required to be adopted by ap])roved societies. 

Every Insurance Committee shall, for the purpose of 
administering medical benefit, make arrangements with 


Medical 

Benefit. 

(Section i«;). 


duly qualified medical practitioners in accord- 
ance with regulations made by the Insurance 
Commissioners. 
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Subject to the satisfaction of the Insurance Com- 
missioners, the Insurance Committees shall ^uake arrange- 
ments to provide sanatorium or otlier treatment 
Administration r , 

of Sanatorium tuberculosis patients, with persons or local 

fsecOon i6) (other than Poor Law) in institutions 

approved by the Local Government Board. 
An insured person can only be so treated on t]\e recommenda- 
tion of the Insurance Committee ; it may also extend 
sanatorium treatment to dependents. (See section 17.) 

Any society, corporate or incorporate (not being a branch 
of any such body), registered or establisherl under any Act 
Approved Parliament, or by Royal Charter, or having 

Societies. a. constitution which complies with the reqiiire- 
{ Section 23). Qf Act, may be apjn*ovccl by the 

Insurance Commissioners, t)rovi('led a separate section con- 
sisting of insured persons be formed. No society shall 
receive approval unless it satisfies the following conditions : — 

(1) It must not be a society carried on for jirofit. 

(2) Its constirution must provide for its affairs being 
subject to tiie absolute control ot its members. 

(3) Honorary membeis shall be (’xcludanl from voting 
on aU matters arising under this ])art of this Act. 

Where a society consists of peisoiis entitled to rights in 
a superannuation or other provident fund established lor the 
benefit of persons employed by one or more 
employers, the society ma}^ be ajiproved, not- 


Special 
Provisions 


for Employers’ withstanding that the cmnlover is entitled to 

Provident ^ ‘ ^ 


Funds, &c. 

(Sectiun 25). 


representation on the committee administering 
the fund, to an extent not exceedin.g one quarter 
of the total number of the body, if the employer, in addition 
to the employer’s contributions payable by him under this 
Act, is responsible for the solvency of the fund, or for the 
benefits pa3’able thereout. Its constitution must, however, 
provide for the transfer of members to another approved 
society, and must not refuse to allow a member to remain 
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who is discharf^ed Irom or leaves the employment ot the 
employer bein/^ unable to obtain admission to another 
approved society through ill-liealth. Election ot committees 
must be by ballot, and membership of the approved society 
shall not be made a condition ot employment. 

Sections 26 to 41 deal with security to be given by 
approved societies, internal government, secessions, dissolu- 
tion, withdrawal of approval, membership, 
transfers, accounts, valuations, surplus, deficit, 
pooling, branches, separation ot tunds, &c., 
in connection with the administration by societies or com- 
mittees. 

Until 1 st January, IQ15, insured persons who have not 
joined an approved society within the }:)rescribed time, or 
Deposit having been members of an approved 

Contributors, society, have been expelled or have resigned 
(Section 42). tj-ierefrom and have not joined another approved 
society, the following provisions shall apply : — 

(1) Contributions ot a deposit contributor shall be 
credited to a special land to be called the Post 
Office Fund. 

(2) Sickness, disablement, or maternity benefits shall be 
provided out ol moneys standing to his credit, and 
when this fund is exhausted those benefits shall be 
suspended ; he shall, however, be entitled to 
medical and sanatorium benefit until the expiration 
of the current year, the Insurance Committee having 
power to extend the period if funds are available. 

(3) Apportionment of administration charges. 

(4) Amount payable in respect of each deposit towards 
cost of medical benefit. 

(5) Insufficient lands to meet certain benefits and 
administration exi^enses at the commencement of 
each year disentitles to any benefits unless the 
Insurance Committee otherwise consents. 
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Transfers from 
Approved 
Society to 
Deposit 
Insurance and 
vice-versa. 
(Section 43). 


(6) In the case of death, four-sevenths fa woman one* 
hall) of the amount standing to his credit shall be 
paid to his nominee, or to the peison otherwise 
entitled to receive the money under sections 56 to 
61 of the Friendly Societies Act, t8o6. 

(7) Return of amounts as above to a -deposit contributor 
who has permanently ceased to reside in the United 

- Kingdom. 

A member of an approved society ceasing (o be a member 
of that society, and failing within the prescribed time to 
become a member of another ap[)i(;ved society. 
(a) becomes a deposit contributor with tianslei 
values carried to his credit in the Post Office 
Fund ; (d) if he docs not become a deposit 

contributor, his transfer value shall be dealt 
with in such manner as may be prescribed. 

• On the other hand, a deposit contributor may become a 
member of an app^’oved society ; in which event money 
standing to his credit in the Post Office equal to the amount 
estimated on the assiimjition that he had been an ajiproved 
member since liis entry into insurance shaJl he transferred 
to the society ; if that amount is less than such value, the 
deficiency shall be counted as arrears. 

These refer to special provisions with respect to married 
(Sections 44 women ; as to aliens ; persons in the naval 
to 46). and military service of the (Town. 

In accordance with the practice or custom which prevails 
in certain localities where full or part remuneration is given 
during periods of disease or disablement, the 
Insurance Commissioners shall make special 
orders as appear necessary for adapting the 
other provisions of this Act to cases under this 
section. The employer shall give notice to 
the Insurance Commissioners accepting such 
liabilities, subject to the modifications hereinafter menlicned. 


Special 

Provisions 

where 

Emplover is 
Liable to Fay 
Wages during 
Sickness. 
(Section 47) 
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Clause 3 stipulates that the employer shall be liable to 
pay full remuneration to every such person during any 
period or periods not exceeding six weeks in the aggregate m 
any one year during which such person may be suffering 
from any disease or disablement commencing while such 
person is in his employment, notwithstanding such person 
may have left his employment before the expiration of that 
time ; provided that if any such person is engaged for a term 
not less than six months certain, the employer shall be liable 
to pay full remuneration during any period lasting less than 
six weeks, and for the first six weeks of any ])criod lasting 
more tlian six weeks, notwithstanding that the aggregate 
exceeds six weeks, but where any such period extends beyond 
the term of the engagement the employer shall not be liable 
to make any payment after the expiration of such term. 

This ])art of the Act is subject to the following iiiodilica- 
tions : — 

(a) Sickness benefit shall not be payable in respect of 
any period during which full remuneration is 
payable by the employer. 

(b) The employed rate shall be reduced i)y 2 d. (women, 

ijd). 

(c) Divided as follows : — 

Employer — Males, id. ; females, M. 

Contributor -'Males, id. ; females, id. 

(i/) The amount of the difference in the contributions 
thus created shall be treated as having been expended 
on sickness benefit, and the proper proi)ortion 
thereof shall be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

{e) Contributions shall not be payable during the period 
of full remuneration being given. 

Where a person becomes temporarily unemployed, 
-paragraphs (b) and (d) of the foregoing section shall continue 
to apply in respect of him, and sickness benefit shall not be 
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payable in respect of the fiist six weeks of a^y period of 
disease or disablement. 

An employer, by giving three months' notice to the 
Insurance Committee may withdraw his notice as from the 
commencement o\ the next calendar year, and in such case, 
as from that date, this section shall cease 40 apply in respef^t 
of the persons employed by him in the class of employment 
to which the notice of withdrawal relates. 

None of the provisions ol this section shall apply as 
respects any person employed at a rale uj remuneration 
which is less than los. a week. 


Nothing in this section shall relieve any em])loyer from 
any legal liability to pay wages during sickness to any person 
employed by him in accordance with any established custom. 

Special provisions as to ilie mercantile 

(Section 48). . u. ♦ 1 • 4-* 

marine are contained in section 40. 

On behalf of a person of the age of 65 and under 70 at the 

commencement of tliis Act, the sum ol 2d., in addition to 


p the ordinary weekly contributions of employer 

over 65 . and contributor, shall be provided by Parlia- 

.(Section49)- and if he is a member of an approved 


society he shall become entitled to such benefits as the 
society may determine ; otherwise, as a deposit contributor, 
such benefits shall be determined by the Insurance Com- 


mittee. 

Where it is proved that a trade is of a seasonal nature, 
and subject to periodical fluctuation, the Insurance Corn- 
Seasonal missioners may make a s])ecial order reducing 

Trades. the employed rate and the contributions 

(Section 50). pg^yable by employers and contributors to such 
extent and for such period in the year as may be specified 
in the order, and increasing such rate to a corresponding 
extent during the remainder of the year. 

In section 51 special provisions are made for inmates of 
charitable homes, &c. ; section 52. as to persons becoming 
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certified teachers ; section 53, other persons in 
service of the Crown ; sections 5.:j, 55, and 
56, financial provisions, and transactions 
between the Insurance Commissioners and societies. Ad- 
visory CornmiUees are set up under 57 and 58; whilst the 
ai)pointinent oi Insurance Committees and their powers and 
duties arc delineated in 5 q and 60. 

Where it is alleged that sickness is excessive, and that 
such sickness is due to the conditions or nature of employ- 
Excessive nient, or to bad housing, insanitary conditions. 
Sickness. insnfficient or contaminated water supply, 01 
(Section 63). neglect of any person or authority to 

observe or entorce the jirovisious oJ any Act 1 elating to the 
health of workers in factories, workshops, mines, quarries, 
or other industries, or public health, or the housing ol the 
working classes, the Commissioners, or societ3^ or committee 
making such allegation may send to the person or authority 
alleged to be in default a claim for the jiayment of the amount 
of any extra expenditine alleged to have been incurred by 
reason of such cause as aforesaid. If they fail to arrive at 
any agreement, the Secretary of State or Local Government 
13 oard may ap]X)int a comiietcnt person to hold an inquiry. 

Any sum of money available tor providing grants in aid 
to sanatoria and other institutions for the treatment of 
^ , , tuberculosis or such other diseases as may be 

Sanatoria, &c. determined, the Local Government Board, with 
(Section 64 ). approval of the Treasury, on consultation 

with the Insurance Commissioners, may make grants for 
those purposes, provided that such sum shall be apportioned 
between England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland in proportion 
to their respective populations based on the census returns 
taken in 1911. 

The Insurance Commissioners may make regulations 
subject to certain restrictions under section 65 ; while 
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section^' 66 and 67 give theni power to deter- 
mine questions and settle disputes. In section 
68 protection against distress and e^’ccution is 
given in certain cases. 

If for the purpose of obtaining any benefit or payment 
or the crediting of a reserve value under this part of the Act, 
either lor hiinself or for any otlier person, avty 
(Section*69). P^^^son knowinglv makes any false statement 
or false representation, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding three months, with or without hard labour. 

If any employer has failed to pay any contributions in 
respect of an employed contributor, or any insured i)erson 
is guilty of any other contravention of or non-compliance 
with any of the requirements of this part of the Act or the 
regulations made thereunder, in respect of which no special 
penalty is provided, he shall for each offence be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not e.xceeding /,io. 

Where an employer has failed to pay any contributions 

by which a person has been deprived in the whole or part 

ot his right to any benefits due to him, he 

Ings against entitlerl to take proceedings against 

Employer. the empiover tor the value of his deprived 
(Section 70). - 

rights. These proceedings may be taken in 

addition to those of the previous section. 

If a person has been in receipt of any payment or benefit 
without being lawfully entitled thereto, he, or his personal 
Repayment relatives shall in case of death be liable to repay 
of Benefits to the Insurance Commissioners such amount, 
Im^^roperly may be recovered as a debt to the Crown 

(Section 71). carried to the credit of the approved society, 

or to the Post Office Fund, 

Provisions as to application of existing funds 
(Section 72 .. iriendly societies. 

Provisions as to e.xisting employers’ provi- 


(Section 73). 


dent funds. 


30 
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Section 74, as to minors ; 75, power for societies to 
register under Friendly Societies Act, 1896 ; 76, application 
of Acts of Parliament to approved societies ; 
(SectKms 74 powers of the Local Government Board ; 

78. power to remove difficulties ; 79, interpre- 
tations ; 80. application to Scotland ; 81, application to 
Ireland ; 82, establishment of Commissioners for Wales ; 

83, Joint Committee of Commissioners. 


PART IT. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Every workman employed in the building trades, con- 
struction of work^., railroads, docks, &c., shipbuilding, 
mechanical engineering, ironfounding, construc- 
Right of tion ol vehicles, sawmilling, who may become 

Insured Trades unemployed, in whose case the statutory 

to Unemploy- conditions are fulfilled, shall be entitled to 

ment Benefit. 

(Section 84 receive j)ayments (unemployed benefit) at 
Schedule), weekly or other prescribed intervals, at such 
rates and lor sucli periods as are authorised by 
or under the seventh schedule, provided that uncm])loyment 
benefit shall not be paid in resj)ect of any period wliich occurs 
during the six months following the commencement of this 
Act. 

In respect of each week following the first w^eek of any 
period of unemployment, seven shillings, or any such rates 
Rates and prescribed either generally or for 

Period of any particular trade or any branch thereof : 

provided that, in the case of a workman under 
(7th Schedule). unemployment benefit shall 

be paid while the workman is below the age of 17, while 
between the ages of 17 and 18 half the rate would be payable. 

No workman shall receive more unemployment benefit 
than in the proportion of one week’s benefit for every five 
contributions paid by him under this Act, provided that — 
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(a) A workman satisfies the Board of Trade that he is 

over 21 years of age and has habifnally worked at 
an insured trade before th<. comnienceir mt of this 
Act; there shall be deemed to be added to tl;e 
number of contributions which he has actually 
paid five contributions for eacll jieriod of three 
months up to a maximum of 25 contributions, and 

(b) Where, owing to the fact that the wages or other 

remuneration of a workman are pai ^ at intervals 
greater than a week, or for eny otJier like reason 
contributions are paid under Part IL of this Act, 
that workman shall be entitled to treat each of 
such contributions as so many contributions as 
there are weeks in the period for wljich the con- 
tribution has been paid. 

A period of unemployment shall not be deemed to coin- 
nehco till the workman has made application for benefit in 
the nanner prescribed. 

The power conferred by this schedule on the P>oard of 
Trade to prescribe rates, &c., shall not be exercised so as to 
increase the rate of benefit above 8s. per week or to reduce 
it below 6s. per week, or to increase the period of unemploy- 
nsnt benefit above 15 weeks, or to alter tlie proporti^jn of 
benefits to contributions paid, except by rules confinned in 
accordance with the provisions relating to s])eciai orders. 

The sums required for the payment of 
by Workme^ unemploynienf benefit shall be derived partly 
Employers, from contributions by workmen in the insured 
Tretsu%. trades, partly from contributions by employers 

(Section 85 and^| workmen, and partly from moneys 

Schedule 8). r ^ j 

provided by Parliament. 

Rates of Contributions from Workmen and Employers. 

Workman 2M. per week. 

Employer 2|d. 

(To which the State adds i|d. 


being J of total). 
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Youths under i8 id. per week. 

Employer id. „ 

For the purpose of reckoning the number of contributions 
in respect of such a workman, except as regards the payment 
of unemployment benefit before he reaches the age of i8, 
the id. shall be treated as |ths of a contribution. 

Each such period of employment of less than a week 
shall be treated as if it were employment for a whole week, 
except that, where the period of employment is two days or 
less, the contributions of employer and workman shall be 
reduced to id. if the period does not exceed one day, and 
to 2d. if it exceeds one day, which, reckoning the number of 
contributions at such reduced rates, shall be treated as 


|ths and Jths respectively. 

The employer, in the first instance, shall pay such con- 
tributions, which shall be recoverable by deductions from 
wages, or other payment due from him to the workman. 

The exnployer shall not be entitled to deduct from wages, 
or otherwise recover by any legal process, the contributions 
payable by himself. 

The Board of Trade may make such regulations as may 
be deemed necessary for the collection of contributions, by 
stamps affixed or impressed upon cards, or the issue, sale, 
custody, production, and delivery of same. 

(i) That he proves he has been employed as a workman 
in an insured trade in each of not less than 26 separate 
calendar weeks in the preceding five years. 


Statutory 
Conditions 
for Receipt of 
llnemployment 
Benefit. 
(Section 86). 


(2) That he has made application for un- 
employment benefit in the prescribed manner, 
and proves tliat he has since been continuously 
unemployed. 

(3) That he is capable of work, but unable to 


obtain suitable employment. 


(4) That he has not exhausted his rights to such benefits. 


Provided that he has failed to fulfil those conditions by 


reason only that he has declined — 
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(u) An offer of emplo3nnent in a situatioii vacant in 
consequence oi a stoppage of work liue to a trade 
dispute ; or 

(6) An offer of employment where the rate of wage is 
lower or the conditions less favourable than those 
which he has habitualK^ obtained ; or 
(c) An offer of employment at rates less favourable than 
those generally observed in such district by agree- 
ment between associations of employers and of 
workmen, or, failing any such agreement, than 
those generally recognised in such districts by good 
employers. 

(i) Except in the case wlicre a workman has, during the 
stoppage of work, become bona-fide eni}>]oyed t‘lsewhere in 
an insured trade, he sliall be disqualified for 
for uTem ploy-**" unem]doyment benefit if the sto])page 
meat Benefit. ]§ to a trade dispute at the factory, work- 

( Section 87). . 

shop, or other jiremises at which he was 

employed. 

Where sc])arale I ‘randies of work are carried on in the 
same or separate premises, each of those departments shall 
be deenicd a sepaiate hictory or worksiiop as the case may^ be. 

{2) A workman who loses his employment through mis- 
conduct, or who leaves without just cause, shall be disqualified 
for six weeks from the date when he so lost emjdoyment. 

(3) A w^orkman shall be disqualified for receiving unem- 
ployment benefit whilst lie is an inmate of any prison, 
workhouse, or other institution supported out of public 
funds, and whilst he is resident outside the United Kingdom. 

(4) A workman sliall be disqualified also while in receipt 
of any sickness or disablement allowance under Part I. of 
this Act. 

Where unemjfioyment benefit is refused or stopped, or 
where the amount of benefit allowed is not in accordance 
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.X . ... with this part of the Act, the workman may 

Determination ^ 

of Claims. require the insurance officer to report the 
(Section 88). j^^tter to a Court of Referees ; if the insurance 
officer disagrees with the recommendation of the latter, the 
whole matter shall be placed before the Umpire, whose 
decision shall be final. 

The insurance officer, when he considers it expedient to 
do so, may refer any case to a Court of Referees, who shall 
determine the question ; such decision to be final and 
conclusive. 

New facts may lead to a revision. 

The Arbitration Act, 1889, shall not apply to proceedings 
under this section, except so far as -it may be applied by 
regulations under this part of the Act. 

Regulations may apply to all or any of the provisions of 
the Common Law Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1856, with respect 
to arbitration. 

An Umpire may be appointed by His Majesty, and 
insurance officers shall be appointed by the 
(Section’s*^* Board of Trade, subject to the consent of the 
Treasury as to number. 

A Court of Referees shall consist of one or more members 
Court of chosen to represent employers, with an equal 

Referees. number of members chosen to represent work- 

(Section 90). ^ chairman appointed by the Board 

of Trade. 

Panels of persons chosen shall be constituted by the 
Board of Trade for such districts and trades as the Board 
may think fit. 

The Board of Trade may make regiilations 
(Seaion^”*) purposes under this part of the 

Act, and the schedules therein referred to. 

Section 92 provides that the Unemplo^mient Fund shall 

be controlled by the Board of Trade ; that the accounts 

shall be audited by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
(Section92.) 1 xu x u • x j u 

General ; that moneys may be invested by 
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National Debt Commissioners, who shall give an account 
thereof to Parliament annually. 

‘(Section 93.) Conditions of advances from the Treasury. 

The Board of Trade shall, on the application of any 
employer made within one month after the termination of 


Repayments 
to Workmen. 


Refund to calendar year, refund ‘to such employer 

IBmpIoyer. out of the Unemployment Fund a sum equal 
ection94). one-third of the contributions paid by him 
in respect of any workman who has been continuously in his 
service and in respect of whom not less than 45 contributions 
have been paid during that period. 

The Board of Trade may apply the provisions of this 
section to any period less than twelve months, subject to 
such proportionate reduction of the number of contributions 
as they direct. 

Subject to satisfactory proof that contributions in respect 
of 500 weeks or upwards have been paid, and that the work- 
Repayments reached the age of 60, the workman, 

to Workmen, or in the case of death, his representatives, 
(Section 95). entitled to be repaid the amount, if 

any, by which his contributions exceed the amount received 
out of the Unemplo3^ment Fund, together with compound 
interest at the rate of 2I per cent per annum. 

Repayment to a workman shall not affect his liability 
to pay contributions, and if, afterwards, he becomes entitled 
to unemployment benefit, he shall be treated as having paid 
in respect of the period for which the repayment has been 
made the full number of contributions which is most nearly 
equal to |ths of the number of contributions actually paid 
during that period. 

Section 96 gives the conditions by which an employer 
may secure the refund of contributions })aid in 
(Section 96). working men working short time. 

Section 97, saving for occasional employment in rural 
districts ; 98, payment of contributions in case of Reservists 
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or Territorials during training by the Crown ; 

provisions with respr,ct to workmen engaged 
through Labour Exchanges ; loo, subsidiary 
provisions : loi, offences, and proceedings for recovery of 
contributions, penalty for false representation either as to 
payment of contributions or benefits, a term of imprisonment, 
on summary conviction, not exceeding three months, and a 
fine, not exceeding £5, equal to three times the amount ot 
contributions which employer or workman has neglected or 
refused to pay ; 102, after the expiration of seven years the 
rates of contribution may be raised ; 103, power to extend 
to other trades ; 104, exclusion of subsidiary occupations ; 
105, arrangements with associations of workmen (trade 
unions) in insured trade who make payments to members 
whilst unemployed ; 106, repayments to associations that 
make payments to ])ersons whether workmen in insured 
trade or not, whilst unemployed; 107, inteipretation and 
application. 


PART III. 

(General. 

Stamps required for the purposes of this Acf shall be 
prepared and issued in such manner as the Commissioners 
^ , of Inland Revenue, with the consent of the 

to Stamps. Treasury, ma}" direct ; and may, with the 

(Section 108). Postmaster-General, provide for 

the sale of such stamps through the post-office. 

In granting outdoor relief to a person in receipt of or 

^ entitled to receive any benefit under this Act, 

Outdoor . “ 

RelieL a Board of Guardians shall not take into con- 

(Stction 109). benefit, except so far as 

such benefit exceeds 5s. per week. 

All contributions payable in respect of employed con- 
tributors four months before the date of the receiving order, 
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or the winding-up order, shall be included 
^ction^*^io). 3 .niong the debts under the Preferential Pay- 
ments in Bankruptcy Act, 1888, section i, and 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, section 209, to be 
paid in priority to all other debts. 

Every assignment of, or charge on, and every agreement 
to assign or charge, any of the benefits conferred by this Act 
Benefits shall be void, and on tlie bankruptcy of any 

Inalienable. person entitled to any such benefit shall not 

(Section iii). . ^ ^ 

pass to any trustee or other person acting on 

behalf of creditors. 

Section 112, powers of inspectors to enter premises ; 113, 
procedure for making special orders, as adapted by the 
ninth schedule to this Act, to sections 80 and 
81 of the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901 ; 
114, provisions as to birth certificates. 

This Act may be cited as the National 
Insurance Act, i<)TI, and shall come into 
operation on 15th July.. 1912. 


(Section 112 
to 1 14). 


Title and Com 
Biencement. 
(Section 115). 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


National Insurance Act, 1913, 

(3 and 4 Geo. V., c. 37.) 

Amendments to the Act of iqii in Parts I. and III. 


This Act amends in several important particulars the 
National Insurance Act, 1911. Most of its provisions come 
into operation on ist September, 1913, but some are deferred 
to subsequent dates between then and 15th Januar37, 1914. 

(1) In addition to the moneys which under Part I. of the 
National Insurance Act, 1911 (the “ principal Act *’) v/ere 

provided by Parliament towards defraying the 

of any of the benefits conferred by Part I. 
Additional ^ i * , , , . . 

Money by of that Act, or the expenses of administration 

(?ecti<^'i)! those benefits, there shall be con- 

tributed by Parliament towards such costs, 
expenses and purposes, such additional sums as Parliament 
may from time to time determine, and the provisions of the 
principal Act as to the manner in which tlie cost of benefits 
and the expenses of administration are to be defrayed shall 
be construed as applying only to the balance of such costs 
and expenses after such additional sums have been applied 
for the purpose for which they have been provided. 

(2) Any additional sums so contributed for the purpose 
of medical benefit shall be applicable towards the payment 
of medical attendance and treatment of members of societies 
who are not insured persons mentioned in paragraph (e) of 
sub-section (2) of section 15 of the principal Act. 
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(1) If a person not having been previously insured 
becomes an employed ( ontributor before 13th October, 1913, 

^ , the rate of sickness benefit shall iio^ be reduced 

Extension of 

Time for because he did not become an employed con- 

Advantage Iributor one year aftc^* the commencement of 

of the Act. the ijrincipal Act, notwithstanding that at the 

(Section 2 ). , 

time he is of the age of 17 or upwards, and 

accordingly sub-section (4) of section 9, and sub-section (5) 

of section 55 of the principal Act shall be deemed always to 

have had effect, as if 65 weeks were therein substituted 

for “ one year.'' 

(2) The period within which a person may enter into 
insurance as a voluntary contributor at the rate referred to 
in sub-section (i) of section 5 shall be extended to 12th 
October, 1913, and accordingly '' 65 weeks '’ shall be substi- 
tuted for six months in the proviso (a) to sub-section (i) of 
section 5, and sub-section (3) of section 55. 

(i) The rate of sickness benefit shall not be reduced in 
the case of a person who was of the age of 50 or u})wards 
Abolition of when he became a contributor within one year 
Reduction of of the commencement of the principal Act, 
Certain Cases. accordingly sub-section (3) of section 9, 
(Section 3). '['^ble C in Part I. of the fourth schedule 


shall be repealed. 

(2) Part 1. of the principal Act shall apply to persons 
who were 65 and under 70 years of age, and to persons who 
have since attained, or may hereafter attain, the age of 65. 
Sub-section (4) of section i, paragraph {a), sub-section (4), 
of section 4, and section 49 shall be repealed. 

A person of 65 or upwards at the time of entering shall 
not be entitled to medical benefit at 70 years of age, unless 
his weekly contributions exceed 26. 

(3) For those transitions the Insurance Commissioners 
may make such regulations as they consider necessary. 

Paragraph (b) of sub-section (3) of section i shall have 
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Insured 

Persons* 

(Section 4). 


effect as if there were added thereto “ or, being of the age 
of 60 or upwards, show to the satisfaction of 
the Insurance Commissioners that they have 
ceased to be insurable as employed contribu- 
tors.” Where voluntary contributors become such con- 
i:ributors, they shah contribute the employed rate. 

After })aiagraph (6), sub-section (i) of section 2, add the 
following : — “ (c) Ordinarily and mainly dependent for his 
livelihood on the earnings derived by him 
from an occupation which is not employment 
within the meaning of this part of this Act.” 
Add to Part I. of the first schedule the paragraph * — 

” (4.’) Emjdoyment under any local or other 
authority, except such as may be 
excluded by a special order.” 

(i) Where a member of an aj'^proved society pays any 
arrears whicli have accrued during unem])loyment, the part 
Arrears of which would have been so payable b}^ the 
Contributions, employer shall be excused, and the amount of 
the member’s arrears shall be reduced 


Exemptions. 

(Section 5). 


(Section 7). 


accordingly. 

To calculate the parts which would have been payable 
by an employer and otherwise than by an em]doyer had an 
employed contributor continued in employment, the rate of 
his remuneration shall be* deemed to exceed 2s. 6d. a working 
day, unless he proves it to be 2s. 6d. or less. 

(2) Where a society proves to the satisfaction of the ^ 
Insurance Commissioners that the arrears in respect of all 
its members exceeded the three weekly contributions of 
every such member during the ^)recedinc; year, there shall 
be paid to the society, out of sums retained by the Com- 
missioners for discharging their liabilities in respect of reserve 
values, the prescribed amount for every week by which the 
standard was exceeded, but not exceeding the total amount 
so excused as aforesaid. If the aggregate amount in any 
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one year exceeds £100,000, the excess shall be provided by 
Parliament. 


Subject to sub-section (4), section to, insu!*ed persons in 
arrears shall be liable to such reduction, postponement, or 


Benefits 
Reduced on 
Account of 
Arrears. 

(Section 8). 


suspension of benefit approximately equivalent 
to the value of the loss occasioned by the 
failure to pay the arrears, anrl the provisions 
regulating the reduction, 8 cc., shall cease to 


have eftect, and the Insurance Commissioners 


may prescribe the lime within which arrears may be paid up. 


Section 9, under section 4, sub-section (4), '^xtends medical 

and sanatorium benefits to exempted persons cpntingent 

upon 26 weeks’ contributions having been 
(Section 9). - . , , , , . . ^ ^ 

paid, though where the income exceeds £160 

per annum he shall be required to make his own arrange- 
ments for medical treatment. Section 15, sub-section (3), 
shall apply accordingly. This applies to Ireland with modi- 
fications. 


No voluntary contributor whose income exceeds ,^160 a 
„ , year shall be entitled to medical benefit. The 

Benefit. weekly contribution payable by him shall be 

(Section TO). 

Paragraph (r), section 15, sub-section (2) shall exumd to 
members of societies other than such friendly societies 
mentioned. 


If the Insurance Commissioners are satisfied that the 
insured persons within an area are not receiving satisfactory 
medical treatment under the panel system, 
forYhe^Panel authorise the Insurance Committee 

System. to make such other arrangements as will 

(Section II) u u 44. r 1 

secure such better medical service as is 
practicable, having regard to the funds available for the 
purpose. 

(i) So much of section 8, sub-section (5), as requires 50 
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contributions between two i^eriods of disease or disablement 
. shall cease to have effect. 

^iCKIIfiKR 

Benefit. (2) Add at the end of the above sub-section — 

(Section 12). Where by virtue of suh-scction (i), section 
II, a part only of sickness benefit has been paid to an insured 
person, he shall be .treated as having been in receipt of sick- 
ness benefit for a period bearing the same proportion to the 
whole period as that part bears to the whole benefit, and the 
period so. resulting shall be deemed to ha\'e been continuous, 
and to have expired on the last day of the incapacity in 
respect of which the partial benefit was paid.” 

In paragraph (c), sub-section (i), section 8, substitute 
on ” for* from,” to read thus : “ Commencing on the 

Waiting fourth day of such incapacity,” but a Sunday 

Period. shall not be so included, unless the incapaci- 

(Section 13). person w'ould have worked that day. 

Maternity benefit shall in every case be the mother’s 
benefit, but where the benefit is payable in respect of the 
Maternity husband's insurance, the wile’s receipt, or his 

Benefit. receipt, if authorised by her, on her behalf, 

(Section 14). ^ sufficient discharge to the society, 

and, where the benefit is paid to the husband, he shall pay 
it to 'the wife ; and in section 18, snh-section (i), from 
“ treated to member,” substitute ” administered in the 
interests of the mother and child in casli or otherwise by the 
approved society of which the husbvand is a member.” 

Other amendments follow on section 18, sub-section (i). 
the principal one being that the fee of a doctor called in to 
a confinement by a midwife in accordance with the rules 
under the Midwives Act, 1902, shall be recoverable as part 
of the maternity benefit, ceases to have effect. 

(i) Proviso (i), section 12, sub-section (2), omit. Sums 
that would have been payable to an inmate of any work- 
Public house, &c., may be applied in the provision 

and^Beneflts surgical appliances after he ceases to be an 
<Section 15). inmate, or shall he paid in casli to the person 
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after leaving the Institution, save any sum applied under 
that section as amended by this section, which -hall be treated 
as a payment in respect of sickness benefit. 

Section 16 repeals section 83, sub-section (3), and under 
certain conditions the valuation of a society shall be inclusive 
of membership in England, . Scotland, Ireland, 
(Section 16). Wales, instead of separately as in the 

principal Act. 

Section 17 gives power to the Coinmissionors lO authorise 

amendments to a society's rules pending 
(Section 17). j • 1 .1 v 

adojnion by the members. 

Section 18 modifies the pnnisions of section 
(Section 18). .... ^ . 

39 in joining as an approved society. 

Section 19 gives power to the Insurance Commissioners 

to extend the scope of the Act to ])ersons whose 

(Section 19). en^pjQYi^^^ent is of a casual or intermittent 

nature. 

Sections 20 and 21 deal with a woman of British nation- 
Sections 20 rri^irried to an alien, and special provisions 

and2T). for aliens. 

Section 22 extends section 46 to warrant 
(Section 22). x • v 

officers of marines, (xc. 

Section 23 makes it possible for benefits to be paid to 
dependents of those engaged in the meruintile 

(Section 23), 


(Section 17). 


(Section 18). 


(Section 19). 


(Section 22). 


marine service. 


(Section 24). 


institutions. 


Section 24 defines more clearly section 51, 
sub-section (i), as to inmates of charitable 


Section 25 permits, subject to the consent of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners, an employer to treat all employes as 
being remunerated at a normal rate within 
(Section 25). defined limits. 

Section 26 denominates the employer of 
(Section 26). i £ ^ 

any class of outworkers. 

Section 27, decision of disputes ; 28, extension of Com- 


(Section 26). 
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missioners’ powers to make regulations ; 29, Joint Committee 
Miscellaneous Insurance Commissioners : 30, incorporates 
(Sections 27 Insurance Committees, and makes it obligatory 
to 42). least one woman to be on every sub- 

committee dealing with the administration of any benefit : 
31, allows additional expenses to section 61, sub-section (2), 
for members of Insurance Committees ; 32, consultation 

with practitioners who have entered into agreements ; 33, 
committees elected by persons, &c., supplying drugs and 
medicines ; 34, other offences and legal proceedings ; 35, 
section 114, relating to certificates of birth, shall also appl^^ 
to certificates of marriage ; 36, change of the name from the 
Post Office Fund to the Deposit Contributors’ Fund ; 37, 
exemption of documents under Part I., schedule 2, from 
stamp duty ; 38, ]X)wer to take evidence on oath ; 39, 

agreements 40, extension of time for making orders, &c. ; 
41, the provision of institutions for treatment of tuberculosis 
in Scotland : 42. special provisions as to Wales. 

The principal Act and this Act may be cited 
Short Title. together as the National Insurance Acts, 1911 
to 1913. 


Enactments Repealed. 

Section i, sub-section (4). 

Paragraph (a), section (4), sub-stX'l.ion (4). 

Section 8, sub-section (5), part. 

Schedule. Section g, sub-section (3). 

Section lo, sub-section (6). 
Section 12, sub-section (2), j>roviso (1). 
Section 18, sub-section (i), part. 

Section 45, sub-section (3). 

Section 49. 

Table C in Part I. of the fourth schedule. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

Trade Boards Act, 1909- 

(9 Edw. VII., c. 22.) 


I. — (i) This Act shall apply to the trades specified in the 
schedule to this Act and to any other trades to which it has 
been applied by Provisional Order of the Board 
of Trade made under this section. 

of Act to 

Board of Trade may make a Pro- 
vivsional Order applying this Act to any 
specified trade to which it does not at the time apply it they 
are satisfied that the rate of wages prevailing in any branch 
of the trade is exceptionally low, as compared with that in 
other employments, and that the other circumstances of the 
trade are such as to render the application of this Act to 
the trade expedient. 

(3) If at any time the Board of Trade consider that the 
conditions of employment in any trade to which this Act 
applies have been so altered as to render the apf)lication of 
this Act to the trade unnecessary, they may make a Pro- 
visional Order that this Act shall cease to apf)ly to that trade. 

(4) The Board of Trade may submit to Parliament for 
confirmation any Provisional Order made by them in pur- 
suance of this section, but no such Order shall have effect 
unless and until it is confirmed by Parliament. 

(5) If, while a Bill confirming any such Order is pending 
in either House of Parliament, a petition is presented against 

3 ^ 
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any Order comprised therein, the Bill, so far as it relates to 
that Order, may be relerred to a Select Committee, or, if the 
two Houses of Parliament think fit so to order, to a Joint 
Committee of those Houses, and the petitioner shall be 
allowed to appear and oppose as in the case of Private Bills. 

(6) Any Act confirming a Provisional Order may be 
repealed, altered, or amended by any subsequent Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade and confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. 


2. — (i) The Board of Trade shall, il practicable, establish 
one or more Trade Boards constituted in accordance with 


Establishment 
of Trade 
Boards. 

(Section 2). 


regulations made under this Act for any trade 
to which this Act applies, or for any branch of 
work in the trade. 

Where any trade or branch of work in a 


trade is carried on to any substantial extent in Ireland, a 


separate Trade Board shall be established. 


3. — A Trade Board for any trade shall consider, as 
occasion requires, any matter referred to them by a Secretary 

of State, the Board of Trade, or any other 

DutfeTol Government department, with reference to the 

Trade Boards, industrial conditions of the trade, and shall 
(Section 3). ’ 

make a report upon the matter to the depart- 
ment by whom the question has been relerred. 

4. — (i) Trade Boards shall fix minimum rates of wages 

for time work for their trades (minimum time rates), and may 

also fix general minimum rates of wages for 
Minimum , , . 1 / • 

Rates of piecework lor their trades (minimum piece 

^ectSn 4) rates), and those rates of wages may be fixed 

so as to apply universally to the trade, or so 

to apply to any special process in the work of the trade, or 

to any special class of workers in the trade, or to any 

special area. 

The Board of Trade may relieve the Trade Board of that 
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duty if in any case they report it is impracticable to fix a 
minimum time rate. 

(2) Before fixing any minimnni time rate or genera* 
minimum piece rate, the Trade Board shall give notice of 
the rate which they propose to fix, and consider any objections 
to the rate which may be lodged with them within three 
months. 

(3) The Trade Board shall give notice of the minimum 
rates fixed by them. 

(4) Power is given to the Trade Board to cancel or vary 
any rates fixed under this Act, and on direction from the 
Board of Trade shall reconsider any such minimum, whether 
an application is made for the purpose or not ; provided the 
provisions of this section as to notice shall apply. 

(5) A^Trade Board shall, on the application of any 
employer, fix a special minimum piece rate to apply as 
respects the persons employed by him in cases to which a 
minimum time rate but no general minimum piece rate is 
applicable, and may, as they ‘think fit, cancel or vary any 
such rate, either on the application of the employer or after 
notice to the employer, such notice to be given not less than 
one month before cancellation or variation of any such rate. 

5. — (i) Until a minimum time rate or general mininv.un 
piece rate fixed by a Trade Board has been made obligatory 
by order of the Board of Trade under this 
Order giving section, the operation of the rate shall be 
Effect to Rates limited as in this Act provided. 

(Se^Uon^’s). (2) Upon the expiration of six months from 
the date on which a Trade Board have given 
notice of any minimum rate fixed by them, the Board of 
Trade shall make an order (obligatory order) making that 
minimum rate obligatory upon employer and employed, 
unless they are of opinion that the circumstances are such 
as to make it premature or otherwise undesirable to make an 
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obligatory order, and in that case they shall make an order 
suspending the obligatory operation of the rate (order of 
suspension). 

(3) At any time after the expiration of six months an 
Oider of suspension may be withdrawn under certain con- 
ditions and an obligatory order made. 

6. — (i) Failure to com])ly with the obligatory minimum 
rate, clear of all deductions, shall involve a liability on 
summary conviction in respect of each offence 
to a fine not exceeding £20, and to £5 for each 
day on which the offence is continued after 
conviction therefor. 

(2) The court may hy the conviction adjudge 
the employer convicted to pay, in addition to any fine, such 
sum as appears to the court to be due to the ])erson employed 
on account of wages, the wages calculated on the basis of 
the minimum rate ; but the power to order the payment of 
wages under this provision shall not be in derogation of any 
right of the person employed to recover wages by any other 
proceedings. 

(3) This sub-section enables the Trade Board to grant to 
the worker affected with infirmity or physical injury a permit 
exem])ting him from the minimum time rate obligatory, and 
to exempt the employer from liabilitj^ so long as the con- 
ditions prescribed are complied with. 

(4) On any ])rosecntion of an em])loyer under this section, 
it shall lie on the employer to ])rove by the production of 
pi Opel wages sheets or other records of wages or otherwise 
that he has not paid, or agreed to pay. wages at less than the 
minimum rate. 

(3) Any agreement for the payment of wages in con- 
travention of this provision shall be void. 

Section 7 describes the limited operation of minimum 


Penalty for 
not Paying 
Obligatory 
Rates. 

^Section 6). 
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rate which has aot been made ooligatory, a. id stipulates 
tliat a register shall be kept by a Trade Board 
of any notices given under this section, which 
shall be open to public inspection free of charge. 

Section 8 contains provisions for case of persons employed 
by piecework where a minimum time rate but 
no general mininium piece rale has been fixed. 
(Section 9). Prevention of evasion. 


(Section 7), 


(Section 8). 


10. — (i) Any worker or any person authori ;ed by a worker 
may complain to the Trade Board that the wages paid to the 
worker by any employer in any case to which 
asTo**^*”^* any minimum rate fixed by the Trade Board 
(Secdon*!^/^* applicable are at a rate less than the minimum 
rate, and the Trade Board may, if they think 
fit, take any proceedings on behalf of the worker. 

(2) Before taking such proceedings the Trade Board may, 
and on the first occasion shall, take reasonable steps to bring 
the case to the notice of the employer with a view to the 
settlement of the case without recourse to proceedings. 


Section ii defines the constitution and proceedings of 
Trade Boards ; 12, establishment ol district trade com- 
mittees ; 13, appointed members (including 

women) of Trade Boards ; 14, appoint iTicnt of 
officers ; 15, powers of officers ; 16, officers to 
produce certificates when required : 17, power to take and 
conduct proceedings ; 18, regulations as to mode of giving 
notice ; 19, regulations to be laid before Parliament ; 20, 
interchange of powers between Government Departments ; 
21, expenses of carrying Act into effect. 


22. — (I) This Act may be cited as the Trade Boards Act, 

1909, and 

(2) Shall come into operation on ist January, 

1910. 


Short 
Title, &c. 

(Section 22) 
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Schedule. 


(i) Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring and any 


other branch of tailoring in which the Board of Trade consider 


Trades to 
which the 
Act Applies 
without 
Provisional 
Order. 


that the system of manufacture is generally 
similar to that prevailing in the wholesale trade. 

(2) The making of boxes or parts thereof 
made wholly or partially of paper, cardboard, 
chip, or similar material. 


(3) Machine-made lace and net finishing and mending or 
darning operations of lace curtain finishing. 


(4) Hammered and dollied or tommied chain-making. 



STUDENTS’ NOTES. 
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UPPENDIX No. 1. 


EXAMPLE OF A REPORT TO A SUB COMMITTEE. 


June loth, 1907. 

Grocery Sub-Committee, 

Gentlemen, — 1 have pleasure in reporting that the sales in the 
Grocery Department are as undernoted : — 

For the Week. For Nine Weeks. 

1907 £4.5^0 1907 ,^38750 

1906 4.320 1006 36*930 


Increase £^40 Increase ... 

With the exception of No. 6 (Millwall Road), each branch shows a 
satisfactory increase, the slight decline in that branen being entirely 
due to the disaffection among the workmen at Tnompson’s mills. 

The apprenticeship of Thomas Jones expires on Saturday, and, 
as he IS a capable and steady salesman, I recommend his appointment 
as journeyman on the society’s scale. 

The head shopman at No. 4 Branch having reported that J. 
Headley, third salesman, was unsuitable for his position, I have sent 
T. Sager of No. 7 Branch in exchange. This matter will again be 
reported on. 

Goods and Makkets. 

The Danish butter market shows a decline of 2s. 6d. for next 
week’s arrival. We are getting eighty casks of Danish weekly, be.sides 
the usual supplies of Colonial butter. 

Hams and bacon are advancing, anti we have booked additional 
quantities in anticipation thereof. We have now as much on hand 
and to come forward as keep us supplied for six weeks. 

Eggs are getting dearer. We are taking a fair proptirlion each 
of Danish and Irish eggs. There have been a plentiful supply ol 
Russian eggs on the market, and this has prevented Irish and Danish 
eggs from rising more quickly in price. 

There have been slight variations in the sugar market for this 
week, but the tendency has been towards a reduction. Some kinds 
have fallen i^d. and others 3d. per cwt. We have a fair stock on 
hand at 4i^d. per cwt. less than present quotations. 

The Wholesale Society is sold out of several kinds of jelly, but 
we have secured enough to keep us in stock till the new preserves 
are ready in the autumn. 
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Oatmeal has advanced is. per sack. As reported last week, 
we have sufficient booked to last us three months, or until about 
the time of the arrival of the new crop. 

Lentils are likewise advancing in price, and we have purchased 
one hundred and fifty bags. Since the purchase gd. per bag has 
been added to the price by the C.W.S. 

Our stock of cheese is running low, but we will only buy a small 
quantity to keep us going till the end of July, when new cheese will 
be put on the market. 

Local potatoes are getting scarce and dear. We are selling a 
fair ijuantity of new Teneriffc potatoes at 2s. per stone. 

Flour still maintains its price. It will be impossible to re -book 
at the old prices, but we have sufficient to last us till the month of 
October, at which time there will be an ample stock of winter wheat, 
and storing wheats will shortly be on the market. By that time 
probablv prices will have cased off a bit. 

The purchases for the week are as follows : — 


From the C.W.S ^3,050 

From private sources 500 


Yours obediently. 


Manager, 
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Size. 



ADVICE OF RETURNS. No. 100. 
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(State i reasons for ' returnon Sheet.) 



BRANCH TRANSFER BOOK. 
Union Co-operative Society Limited. 
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32 










FORM OF FLESHING LEDGER. 
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APPENDIX No. 11. 

CHEMISTS SHOP. 


The followinsr is a rough outline of some of the requirements fn 
starting this business : — 

Small drawers, Ac. Tart, 

Large drawers, Mag. Sulph. 

36 N. mouth stop-rounds, 320Z., various tinctures. 

48 W.M. stop-rounds, 3202.. for drugs and lozenges 
48 N.M. stop-rounds, 200Z., essential oils. 

48 W.M. stop-rounds, 200Z., powders. 

12 syrup bottles, plug stoppers, 320Z. 

12 capped oil bottles, 320Z. 

22 N.M. stop-rounds, 2002.. with vitntied labels f burnt inj, 
for acids. 

24 4lb. ointment jars, cold creams, &c 
24 ilb. ointment jars, extracts, &c. 

5 jujube jars, plain scroll labels. 

1 doz. bill cases. 

White vials. 

Best cornerless dispensing bottles. 

Poison bottles, green or blu« ribbed. 

Stoppered white bottles. 

Cover pots, boxes tor pills and ointments. 

Labels of various kinds. 

Dispensing labels should be lithographed. 


APPENDIX No. 12. 

OFFICIAL LISTS OR SCHEDULES OF POISONS. 


The subjoined are the schedules as printed by the Pharmaceutical 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland. The articles marked ♦ have 
been added since the Acts were passed. The conditions of sale and 
dispensing of articles in Parts i and 2 are the same in both countries 
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great BRITAIN. 

Pakt r. 

Not to be sold unless the purchaser is Unown to, or introduced 
by some person known to, the seller ; also entry to be made in poison- 
book of (i) dale of sale, (2) name and address of purchaser, (3) name 
and quantity of article, (4) purpose for which it is wanted, attested 
by signature, and (5) must be labelled with (a) name of article, (b) the 
word “ Poison,” (c) mime and address of seller. 

Arsenic and its preparations. [See also Annotations. 
Arseni tes, arsenic acid, and arseniates are also included.] 

A comic and its preparations. 

Alkiiloids. — All poisonous vegetable alkaloids and their salts. 

* Atropine, preparations of. 

Caniharides. 

Corrosive Sublimate. 

Cvanidcs of Potassium and all metallic cyanides and their 
*prej)arations. 

hmetic Tarfar. 

Ergot of Rye and its preparations. 

Prussic. Acid and its *preparations. 

Savin and its oil. 

Strychnine and its ♦preparations. 

Part 2» 

Not to be sold unless labelle<l with (1) name of article, (2)> the 
word ” PoisSon,” (3) name and address of seller. 

Almonds, Essential Oil of (unless deprived of prussic acid). 

Ammonia ted Mercury (commonly known as white precipitate 
of mercury). 

belladonna and its preparations. 

*Cantharid€s, tincture and all vesicating lu[uid preparations of. 

^Carbolic Acid, liquid preparations of, and its homologues 
containing more than 3 per cent of those substances, 
except any preparation prepared for use as sheep-wash, 
or for any other purpose in connection with agriculture 
or horticulture, and contained m a closed vessel 
distinctly labelled with the words ” Poisonous,” the 
name and address of the seller, and a notice of the 
agricultural or horticultural purpose for which the 
preparation has been prepared. 

Chloroform. 

^Chloral Hydrate and its piep nations. 

^Corrosive Sublimate, preparations of. 

* Morphine, preparations of. 

*Nux Vomica and its preparations. 
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Opium ai ] a^l preparations of opium and of poppies; 

Oxahc A ci \ 

*Reei Oxide of Mercury (commonly knowi. as red precipitate 
of mercury). 

Every compound containing any poison within die meaning of 
** The Pharmacy Act, 18OS,” when prepared or sold for the destruction 
of vermni. 


IRRI.AND. 

Part i. 

Arsenic and its preparations. 

Prussic Acid. 

Cyanides of Potassium and all metallic cyanides. 

Strychnine and all poisonous vegetable alkaloids and their 
salts. 

Aconite and its preparations. 

Emrlic Tartar. 

Corrosive S u hlimate. 

Cantharides. 

Savin and its oils. 

Ergot of Rye and its preparations. 

Part 2. 

Oxalic Acid and *all oxalates. 

Chloroform. 

Belladonna and its preparations. 

Essential Oil of Almonds, unlo.ss deprived of its prussic acid 
Opium and all preparations of opium or poppies 
Preparations of Corrosive Suhliniate. 

Preparations of Morphine. 

^Preparations of Strychnine 
Red Oxide of Mercury, 

Ammomated Mercury. 

'^Biniodide of Mercury. 

Every compound containing any ol the poisons mentioned in 
this schedule, when jirepared or sold for the destructior 
of vermin. 

Cantharides, the tincture and all vesicating liquid prepara 
tions of. 

^Phosphorus and all preparations containing it m a free state 
^Chloral Hydrate and all its preparations. 

*Nux Vomica and its preparations, 

^Sulphuric Ether. 

^Phenol, commonly called carbolic acid. 
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AN AGREEMENT made this [ntn] day of [JnneJ. iq[o^ 5 ), between 

( John Wood], of , in the county of 

hereinafter called the Vendor), of the one part, and the Union Co- 
operative Society Limited, of Manchester (hereinafter called the 
Purchaser), of the other part. 

r. liiE Vendor agrees to sell and the Purchaser agrees to take 
from the date hereof, until this agreement shall have been 

determined, from [April ist] to [March 31st] gallons 

of eight pints of new milk per day, to be delivered twice 
daily at the ('eiitral Exchange Station. 

2 . The Price to be [7d.] per gallon of eight pints lor milk supplied 
from [April 1st] to [September 30th], and [9d.] per gallon of 
eight pints for milk supplied from [October ist] to [March 
3fst] 


ami such price shall be paid by the Purchase** to the Vendor 
/itliin fourteen days from the time an invoice for milk 
upplied shall have been delivered to the Purchaser. 

3. All Churns for the conve5’ance of milk shall be found by the 

Vendor, and such churns shall be properly cleaned, and 
sweet, before the rnilK is put into them on every occasion. 

4. All JLvilway Charges shall be paid by the Vendor. 

5. All Milk shall be delivered perfectly pure and with all its 

cream, and shall be cooled to a temperature not exceeding 
58-' Fahr. before the churns are closed, and sliall be of such 
quality as shall satisfy all the Sale t»f Milk Eegulations, 
1901," applicaV>le to genuine milk, made by the Hoard of 
Agriculture under Section 4 of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act, 1899. Vendor hereby warrants that each and 

every delivery of milk under this agreement shall answer anrl 
be of the description mentioned in this clause. 

6. The Vendor shall on each and every occasion on which milk 

is sent to the Purchaser attach a label with lead tags*, duly 
signed by him, that the milk supplied is pure milk with all 
its cream. (Labels found by Purenaser.) 


• Tliese tags, whereby twine and label are attached to the cans, arc valuable in detecting 

tampering and pilfering during transit. 
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7. The Vendor shall not send milk from any cow that is not in 

good health, or that has been physiced within the preceding 
twenty-four hours, nor from any cow within three: days after 
the date of calving. 

8. Aix the Milk shall be the produce of the Vendor’s own cows, 

and shall be sent fresh twice daily ; the morning’s milk only 
being sent by morning train, and the evening’s milk by 
evening train. 

g. Should Typhoid, or Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, Smallpox, 
• or other contagious or infectious disease occur on the Vendor's 
farm or in the dwelling of any person employed upon such 
farm, the Vendor shall immediately give notice of such 
disease to the Purchaser, wlio .shall thereupon be entitled to 
stop the supply of milk under this agreement until the 
Vendor sends him a medical certificate that all risk of 
infection has disappeared ; and in the event of a breach by 
the Vendor of this clause, he shall forthwith forfeit and pay 
to the Purchaser the sum of ;^20, as and by way of liquidated 
damages and not as a penalty, without proof being necessary 
of any spec ial or other damage. 

10. The Determination of this agreement shall be by either 
party giving to the other fourteen days’ notice in writing of 
such detormiu<atio;, 


Society’s 

Stamp. 


Sixpenny 

Stamp. 


Witness : 

Name .... 

Address . . 

Occupation 

Witness : 

Name . . . . 


Address . - 
Occupation 
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WHOLESALE 
Milk Received and Delivered on.. 
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CUSTOMERS’ DELIVERY BOOK. 
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Milk Bill, Week Ending, 190 ) Milk Bill, Week Ending, 
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MILK. 



No. 21 
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APPENDIX No. 22. 

MILKMEN’S SCALE OF WAGES. 

Floats, &c., by Horse. 

' S. d. 

z5 to 27i gallons per day o i6 o per week. 


2?\ 

30 


18 

0 


30 ,, 

34 

^ 1 

0 

0 


34 f 

^71 

. 1 

4 

0 


Vl 

40 


6 

0 


40 „ 

42^ 


8 

0 


42 J „ 

45 

1 

10 



45 „ 

47 ^ 

I 

12 

0 


47 i .. 

32 



0 



ScALK FOK Harrows- -WiNncK 6 Months 

£ s. d. 


12 gallons per day o 9 o per week. 

13 .. '-'9 6 

14 ,, o 10 () 

15 .. on 6 

16 ,, o 12 o 

17 . 012 6 

.. O 13 o 

19 .. O 13 6 

20 ,, O 14 O 

21 „ O 15 O 

22 ,, O 16 O 

23 .. o i; o 

24 o t8 o 

25 100 

26 ‘ ,, 1 I o 

27 „ I 2 o 

28 130 

29 „ I 4 o 

$0 150 

Scale for Barrows — Summer 6 Months. 

£ s. d. 

12 gallons per day o 9 o per week. 

13 M 096 

14 „ o 10 6 
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Scale for Barrows — Summer 6 Months — continued , 

I s, d. 

15 gallons per day o ii 6 per week. 

16 01?. o 

t; o 12 6 

18 .. o 13 o 

19 .. o 13 6 

20 o 14 o 

2 1 .. o 15 o 

22 o 16 o 

23 O 17 o 

24 „ O 18 o 

25 o 19 o 

26 ,, I o o 

27 .. I I O 

28 I 2 O 

29 I 3 o 

30 o i 4 o 

31 .. I 5 o 

32 .. I 6 o 
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CAFE CUSTOMER’S SLIP. 

100 

Please pay at the Cash Office near the door, and get a check. 

Persons. Amount. 


A Box is provided for Non-members’ Checks. Don’t give 
Checks to children in the street. 



WlNDOV ElL 



SctIonS' 

SWITOS 
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APPX3N1>1X No. 26. 

DRAPERY DEPARTMENT— FIXTL RES AND 
FITTINGS. 

Counters throughout should be of the same size -34" ^ugh 
X 25" wide, and divided into sections suitable to each depart - 
Counters and nieiit. 

Fixtures. Nine fe^t will be found high eiiougn lor wall 

fixtures, which includes a 12" moulded cornice. The bulk 
of the work would be executed in pine-stained mahogany. 

As the detail of fixtures is sornewhaL ponderous, the 
following specification may be of service, wdiich is amply 
illustrated in Appendix 24 : - 
Specification, department — 

Counter — 34"^ x 25^, underneath divided into three sections. 
Drawers at end. Fixtures — Total hcit-ht including 
ornamental cornice ; base 34'*' x 25". three sections ; above, 
40"^ X 17" X 21" spindles 

Silks — 

9'^ X 18" X 21'' spindles 

Hosiery and gloves — 

Counter — Underneath, umbrella drawers 37'" x 4’. b%x^ 
tures — For glove:^ and socks, 16^^ x x 14!'', two flat- 
sectioned cloth-covered boxes for each fixture. Hosiery^ 
18^ X 6" X T4^", one b .x for each fixture. 

Men's mercery — 

Counter — Uniform w'ith above undjrella and sliirt drawers 
underneath. Fixtures — Pase divided into two ; top parts, 
23" X 12'' X 14^". 

H aberdashery — 

Counter — 34" x 25", drawers undcrneatJi, 20" x 2>y, four 
rows, rest open. Fixtures — Base, iG x x 20^; top 
X X 17''. Glass case for Berlin wools. 

Bandannas — 

Counter — Ihiilorin. drawers 2 /' x 6". fixtures — Base 34*^ 
X 18"', three divisions ; lop 23'' x i6" x i Green boxes 

to fit. 

Trimmings — 

Counter — 34" x 25" ; diawers 20^^ x 0". i^xxiuvcs — iiase 34'' 
X i8^ three division‘s ; top x 6" x \7V, boxe*! 

Manchester — 

Counter — Two divisions. Fixtures — Base 34'" x 27", three 
divisions — Calicoes, 36^^ x 12^^ x 2\" \ prints, 32^ x 9"^ x 21'' . 
flannelettes, 40" x 13" x 21" sjniidles. 

Millinery — 

Glass cases — 6' x 8' x 21*'. 

Lockers — 39^^ x 12'^ x 27G 


33 





SALES— ASSISTANTS’ WEEKLY TOTALS. 
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Length as required. 
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APPENDIX No. 28. 


From 1796 to 1815, letters from A to W, thus 





i8g6 „ 1908, „ „ A to L, 

Omit J. 

Note the difference in the shields where the letters 
are the same. 




A CCW. LWSALE 

Uto OmcE Sms a 



NOIES .... 

m WHOiOH-WAf Hts A SlIOHT FALL FADM'P ID R 
■P' IS IK mcHEST PDNT M THE IWtK . 

WIEN I'HUIIIDH lUEN IS MlUSSlili A SEm AETlKN 
M MOST IE PAtVilED 

A HAflO WINEH IS HEEESSARV AT 'P' HfHH (HOD WW «« 


SECIION IRO X-X “IW 
A-tttl'SERVEA' N 

6ml iSSTOAfC AT A,D«JVEAED- 
IWMI Of£NiN£i ‘5 'fcONTMlLED W 
SUONO MOA'C'J llAWW J 
frKO' MUM WST SIFTS, TDCftLHT iN 
W'E'J ANT Sd WIB fflAT 


\0HrilNE OF; 

' SYMdON i 

/ \ 

DT i. -,1 FOCI 

Hr-^b 


PWlfcTlNCi (jRANlTE 6UX*.S •" 

WVED mVi (0BBLE5 


fOAL BANKED UP 'CiKanite Block. 

I 10 TOTECT WALL 



sttiioN m 

Im' WaOA OFFICE f WLIP4E 


...M-.-'ni'f) 



— 

M 



DUNG 

3 m 


ggop 



nWE JWRIAND 
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APPENDIX No. 30. 


COAL DELIVERY NOTE, 




Sold by the 


UNION CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


From their 


DEPOT. 


Mr 

Take notice that you are to receive hereivUh the undermeniionea 
Coal : — 


Qua MTV'. 


j Weight. 

, Torjs. Cwts. Qrs. 


Weight nl Coal and Vehicle. . . . ' 

i 

Tare Weight of Vehicle ! 

Net Weight of Coal herewith 
Delivered to Purchaser ^ 


J^ATEi 

P/CR I 

Ton. i 


Amsvmt. 


I 


I 



Carter 


Depot A gent 
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'Ml M\n< ( I- N I'K' \LlSl';i ) { \sll DISK, (.|\IN(, S( )\! I 
ii'i-.x <>i iin-: ( ( )i.DA ri( >\ oi >'i \'J'I(j\s 
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J 1 1 j'. KM I’l I > \\ I K I ' < >lv ( A I A ri 1 I 
DIKK^ i ^1' K’\ 1' ^ 

\M> t \'^!l 


1 I M } ( )i 
( ( )l \ I l-.l< 
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( \^H !)i:SK Sil()\vi.\(. ( OMIilVA riON (>! KMIAV.W 


AM) CA'I \rM T ^^■S I 




THE CASH REGISTER SYSTExM. 



















Hei 

o 

to 


CO 

o 

CO 

o 

CO 


CO 

a> 

o 

CO 

o 

o 

CO 

s 

o 

o5 

-■ 

o 


o 

c4 

- 

f 

o 

o 

o 


- 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

•rr 

c» 


o 

o 

o 

o 

rr 

o 

o 

o 

o 


fifi 

o 

ULi 

fiQ 

u 


tu 

u 

CO 

w 


o 

P9 


o 





H 




o 



H 











z 

z 

z 






CiJ 



CO 

Cfi 


CO 


$ 

o 


1— 


e^i 

lO 

CO 


OO 


'rr 


CO 

CO 

CO 




*o 


o> 

CO 

£ 

$ 

CM 

tNi 

CO 

oc 

00 

CO 

!>., 



00 

CO 





o 

29 


Cs| 

o 



00 





o 

CO 

00 

o5 

o 


o 


o 

o 



o 

o 

o 


o 

o 




o 


SALES STRIP as printed nnder 
hood of Register. 



THE “IDEAL” CHECK SYSTEM. 
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MEMBER’S PURCHASE BCOK-READY -MONEY 


SYSTEM. 


1st 

Cher:K 


2))f! 

C'liuck. 


3r<i 

Check, 


4th- 

C’hi.'ck, 


5tVt 

Check, 


6th 

Ch<-ck. 


7th 

Clicck. 


8th 

Check, 


9th 

Check, 


lOtli 

Check. 



THE BOOX IS BOUND HERE, 




5 ' 
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SHOP MANAGER’S VOUCHER BOOK. 



l . 



f HELDING'WCOD" ^ 

V . CHECK SYSTEM.^/ 

Vate 




...Shop Manager, j 

Ist J 

Cheek. < 

Descrip- 

tion. 

Depart- 

ment. 

Cash han 
over. 

ded 

Shopman. 

Manager. • 


Manager. 







2nd 

Check. - 

let 

Asst. 







3rd ( 

Check. 1 

•2nd 

Asst. 







4th 

Check ’ 

8rd 

Asst. 







5th 

Check. 

4th 

Asst. 







'eth 

Check. ■ 

5th 

Asst. 







7th 

Check. • 

Share 

Con- 

tributions. 







6th 

Check. • 

Penny Bank 
Con- 
tributions. 



1 




9th 

Check. - 

Club 

Con- 

tributions, 













10th 

Check. ~ 

Date. 

1 

1 

1 

Department. : 

Receiver’s Sit;i!atuie : : 


Daily Total 


THE BOOK IS BOUND HERE. 
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NON-MEMBER’S PURCHASE JOOK. 



1 



X — 

HIM" 


rMELDING-WOOO" A 

NON-MEMRER'S • 
PURCHASE BOOtt. 

Q.'«artor 





. 



Indica- 

tiOTi 

T'rog. 

No. 

Dept. 

PurehtiBCS. 

Shnpmc 1. 

^"ouclir i Th‘ket. J 

Ist 








hiitit. 

j'nd. . . 



! 

1 

i 




N.M. 

1 






N' M. • 

1 ‘ 

1 

CliPflj. 1 



N.M. 

2 



i 

i 



N M. : 

2 : 

;{rd 

CluM'k. 1 

N.M. 

•; 


i 



N.M. : 

3 i 

4th 

Chook. 1 

N,M. 

4 


! 

1 

1 



N.M. : 

4 ; 

1 

5th s 
Check, j 

N.M. 

5 


j 



N.M. : 

5 ; 

1 

f)th 

I'tieck. , 

N V. 

0 


i 



N.M. 

0 : 

1 

7th 

Llic'ck 

N.M. 

7 




.. 

1 


N.M. 

7 : 

f 

8th 

ClKvk, j 

N.M. 

8 


. 


1 


N.M • 

8 : 

( 

‘)th 

Ulieck. 1 

N.Ar. 







N.M. 

9 : 

loth 

Oiieck 1 

y.M. 

10 






N..M. 

10 *: 

Foru'd. 








. V 
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L( >\(, < LI. \LL 


;Li \ 




r Wo. 


s. 



! .X 1 \ 1 < >X< ; < 1 .1 , A K. 
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Wi IKK \ \ SII( i\< \' K I I' 1 1 \M 



i.onk; I'xr ii\( K. 
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JLPI^BNDIX No. 67 . 


THIS AGREEMENT m-de the. clay o« 

190 Between the Union Industrial Co-operative Society Limited 
whose registered office is situate ; in the 


County of ...(hereinafter called the Owners) of the or;j 

part and of in 

the County of (hereinafter calieid the Hirer) of the 

other part. 


Whereby it is agreed as follows : — 

1. The Owners agree to let and the Hirer agiees t<> take on hire 

the Articles and Effects mentioned in the Schedule hereto on the 
terms and conditions hereinafter mentioned Ironi die 

. day of 190 and so on from to. ... 

until such time as the Hirer discontinues ihe hiring ond the Hirer in 
consideration of the premises agrees as follows : — 

2. To pay on the signing of this Agreement tlu- sum 01 

in consideration of the option to purchase 

conferred by this Agreement and in respect of which sum the Hirer 

* will only be entitled to credit .should a purchase be effected. 

3. To pay unto the Owners the rent of 

without demand having been made therefor so long as the Hirer 
continues the hiring payable on the last Saturday in each month the 

first of such payments to become due on the ..day of 

190 

4. Not to remove or suffer to be removed the said Article or 
Effects or any c.if them from the above address without the written 
consent of the Owners and to keep the same in good order and repair 
reasonable wear and tear only excepted and to replace to iiie satis- 
faction of the Owners and with all convenient speed any article which 
may be broken or destroyed by accident fire or otherwise by other 
articles of a similar kind and workmanship and in a good state of 
repair. 

5. To pay the rent and the rates and taxes payable by liuii in 
respect of the house which he now occupies or of any other house 
hereafter to be occupied by him with such consent as aforesaid or 
during the continuance of the hiring -and to produce to thciOwners 
if required to do so the receipts for such payments 

6. To pay from time to time on demand such sums or sum as the 
Owners may have paid in respect of premiums on policies for insuring 
the said Articles and Efiects against fire so long as the hiring continues 
and to repay to the Owners such rent rates and ta^es and other moneys 


3.'5 
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owing by the Hirer as the Owners may in their discretion have paid ( 
on behalf of the Hirer also to pay to the Owners within 28 days after 
notice in writing all such costs and expenses as may be incurred by 
' +he Owners in respect of proceedings taken by them under clause 7 
of this Agreement for the recovery of the said Articles and Effects or 
any of them. 

7. And the Hirer further agrees that in case any oi the payments 

of rent for the use of the said Articles and Effects shall not be paid 
for the period of days after the same shall have become pay- 

able or if the Hirer fails to duly perform all or any of the conditions 
herein contained or if the Hirer shall commit any act of bankruptcy 
or have a receiving order made against him or her or be adjudicated 
bankrup;t or make a composition or arrangement with his or her 
creditors or become in arrear with his or her rent to the landlord of 
the house and premises in wdiich the said Articles and Effects shall 
lawfully be for the time being or if the said Articles and Effects or 
any of them shall be taken under distress for rent or seized under any 
legal process then the Hirer shall forthwith on demand deliver up the 
said Articles and Effects unto the Owners or whomsoever may be 
appointed by the Owners to receive the same free from any damage 
or injury whatsoever and that on refusal or default in such delivery 
as aforesaid the Owners may notwithstanding any payments that may 
liave been made under this Agreement terminate the hiring and retake 
j)ossession of the said Articles and Effects with full power and 
authority to break open and forcibly enter any premises wherein the 
said Articles and Effects or any portion of them may be without any 
let suit trouble hindrance or denial whatsoever either by the Hirer or 
any one else whatsoever and regain possession of the same without 
being in any way liable to any action suit or other proceedings what- 
soever in relation thereto. 

8. Such retaking possession of the said Articles and Effects as 
aforesaid shall not prejudice the right of the Owners to recover any 
rent which may be due for the use of the same up to the date of such 
retaking. 

9. The Hirer further agrees that the Owners shall during the 
continuance of the hiring have power to apply any share capital or 
other interest standing to the credit of the Hirer in the books of the 
O.wners in satisfaction of any or all of the payments to which the 
Hirer m) ,y be liable from time to time under this Agreement. 

i • 

10. The Owners agree that the Hirer shall not be molested or 
deprived of the use or enjoyment of the said Articles and Effects so 
long as the Hirer shall continue the due and regular payments of rent 
as aforesaid and perform and observe all the terms and conditions of 
this Agreement but ♦^he Hirer may at any time terminate the hiring 
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l)y delivering up at iiis own ri-;k and cost the said A tides and ICffects 
to die Owners free from damage or injury but ic.e lurcr shall remain 
liable to the Owners tor the arrears of hire up 10 the dale of such^ 
delivery and damage? (if any) for the breach of th's Agreement. * ^ 

11. The Hirer shall have the right at any time during the hiring 
subject to the concli Lions before mentioned to become the purchaser 
of the said Articles and Eticcts upon payment of a sum which togeih r 

with the previous payments equals the entire sum of ^ 

This option may be also lercised by the Hirer within a period of 30 
days after the Owners have retaken the said Articles and ‘dfecis 

provided that the Hirer pays in addition to the said sum of / 

the expenses of and incidenital to such reposses' ’on within 3 ^ days 
after such repossession. 

12. When the Hirer has by regular and punctual payments as 

they become due paid the entire sum of .ind observed 

and performed all the other terms and conditions hereinbefore set forth 
he shall become the purchases of the said Articles and Effects but 
these shall in all cases remain and be the sole property of the Owner 
if no purchase is effected and until this is done the Hirer shall only be 
regarded as bailee of the same. 

In witness whereof the Members of the Committee whose 
signatures are hereunder written for and on behalf of and by the 
authority of the Owners and the Hirer have hereunto set their hands 
the da)' and year first before written. 

Signed by 

and 

Members of the CommittJe in the presence of 


S cretary. 


Signed by } 

in the presence of 

Witness’s Name 

K Idress 


Occupation 
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APPENDIX No. 5a 


Folio. 


l^ii 


M .. 


Dr. io ike 

UNION INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD. 


Schedule Reeekked to in Agreement, 
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APPBNDIX No. 59. 

RAILWAY RATES.^ 


Scale of Maximum Rates for Conveyance of 
Merchandise comprised in Classes 
A, B, AND C. 

{North-Eastern Railway Company.) 

Rates per Ton per Mile. 


Class. 

For the first 

For the next 

For the next 

For remainder 

10 miles. 

10 miles. 

15 miles. 

of journey. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

A 

1-75 

1-25 

0.75 

0.60 

B 

1.90 

1.25 

1. 00 

0.75 

C 

2.0 

1-75 

T.50 

1.25 


Classes i, 2, 3, 4 

, AND 5. 


(lass. 

For the first 

For the next 

For the next | 

Remainder of 

20 miles. 

:i0 miles. 

50 miles. 

Distance. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

I 

2.20 

1.85 

1.40 

I.OO 

2 

2.65 

2.30 

1.80 

1.50 

3 

310 

2.65 

2.0 

1.80 

4 

3.60 

3-15 

2.50 

2.20 

5 

4-30 

370 

3-25 

2.50 


Bridges and Tunnels are charged extra mileage. 


Maximum Stations and Service Terminals 
Applicable to all Railways. 


1 

ises. 

station 

Terminal. 

1 Loading. 

A 

S. d. 1 

0 

s. d. 

B 

0 

6 


c 

I 

0 

0 3 

I 

I 

6 1 

0 5 

2 

I 

6 

0 8 

3 

I 

6 

I 0 

4 

I 

6 

i ^ 4 

5 

I 

6 

I 8 


Unloading. 

Covering. 

s. d. 

S. d. 

[ . 

0 3 

0 1.00 

0 5 ! 

1 0 1.50 

0 8 1 

0 2 

I 0 

0 2 

I 4 1 

0 3 

I 8 1 

i 0 4 

1 


Uncovering. 
S. d. 


0 1. 00 

1 1-50 

i) 2 

o 2 
o 3 
o 4 


♦ From a Paper by Mr. Thos. Tweddcll, J.P., ol'West HartleiJool. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

BANKING. 


The inconvenience of “ bartering ” has long since been 
recognised, and even primitive communities tend to ' use 
some commodity as the medium of exchange. 
of*Baiiklng** What we term “ money ” is our medium of 
exchange, and “ banking ” is the business of 
dealing in “ money.” 

T his business has become powerful in modern industry 
and commerce. Its evolution has been due to the develop- 
ment of trade, and, at the same time, banking facilities have 
fostered trade-growth. 

The earliest bankers of whom we have record, confined 
their operations to “ money-changing.” The Greek and 
Roman bankers exchanged current coin for 
Its Origin mixed currency of the merchants, who 

and Growth, came from other States. In the Middle Ages,. 

European commerce . was hampered by the 
confusion of currencies, until the Bank of Amsterdam issued 
"paper money” or "bank notes” in exchange for the 
heterogeneous mass of metallic coins in circulation. 

Modem banking, with its “ paper ” or “ CTedit ” instru- 
ments of exchange, has encouraged and facilitated a vast 
accumulation of wealth. 


The Rise The Stuart kings plundered the treasure 

R which was deposited in the Tower, ani London 

” " merchants elected that the goldsmitfis should 

act as custodians of their savings. Goldsmiths’ certificates 
— “ Goldsmiths’ notes ’’-circulated, like money, and per- 
formed all the functions which the deposited gold would 
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have done. Consequently, the merchant- depositors left their 
gold, for long periods, in the strong-rooms of the goldsmiths, 
who did a i^rofitabie business by lending the deposits. 

The modern function emerges as public confidence grows, 
inducing men to deposit their surplus money in the banks. 

The deposits of a bank accumulate, as the 
Function!!” bank inspires confidence in its own financial 
strength, increasing public assurance in its 
ability to repay “ on demand.’' 

Modern banks may be regarded as reservoirs of liquid 
capital, into which, from the regions of superabundance, 
streams of unused capital flow, and out of which run streams 
of fertilising capital, to help struggling traders and to finance 
industrial enterprise. Banks economise the nation’s float- 
ing capital, that it may create the maximum amount of 
wealth. They gather up and redistribute the financial 
energy of the community, so as to render it productive when 
it would otherwise have stagnated in unproductive channels. 

Moreover, the issue of paper money (“ notes ” and 
especially cheques ”) multiplies the lending power of banks. 

The system of cheque payment has been 

.The Cheque the greatest boon and stimulus to trading the 
and Clearing- , . u x 

House System, world has ever known. Any number of pay- 
ments can now be effected without the inter- 
vention of specie. As a rule, cheques are not cashed by 
the respective bankers upon whom they are drawn, but are 
paid, as if they^ were gold, into customers’ accounts at the 
various imnks, which effect daily settlements through the 
London and provincial clearing-houses. 

If alf^the cheques drawn were presented for cash, their 
total valpe would be restricted to the amount of cash kept 
“ on hand.” Without the aid of the cheque- 
How It Benefits system, the Co-operative Wholesale Society's 
Tradef*^”^*^^ Bank would be restricted to, say, £ 10,000 of 
cash payments per day, instead of, as at present, 
some £ 300,000 of cheque payments. 
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If all trade liabilities had to be settled in gold, the C.W,S. 
Bank would have Lo extend its payment of £2.000,000 sterling 
(the amount the bank’s deposits) over a considerablfe • 
period; yet in igo6, by means ol the '^cheqre’’ system, 
the bank effected payment for its customers, amounting 
to £100,000,000 sterling. Every penny of the £2,000,000 
deposited with the C.W.S. Bank was “ turned over ” for 
trade purposes about once every week. 

The general function of banking, as a factor in moaern 
life, has a special bearing upon co-operation The “ rn<we- 
ment ” has been described as a “ State within 
The a State.” It is a community in itself — a branch 

ComnninUyf society — sharing the activities of modern 

business lite. Therefore, “ deposit banking ” 
plays an important part in co-operative affairs, as it does 
in all modern industry and commerce. 

When co-operative surplus capital flows into the variou.s 
‘‘deposit banks,” it helps to swell the nation's general 
trading fund ; but when such money flows 
Necessity for into a “ co-operative deposit bank,” it swells 

.1. the co-operative trading fund, of which the 

Banking in the ^ 

“ Mnvpiripnf.” ic Hirprtprl to nnrinrp rn-OT'>pr?jtiVR 


enterprise only. 

The iinaricial energy of co-operators is thus utilised in the 
“movement,” to nourish co-operative trading, to invigeu ate 
weak societies and to strengthen their fibre. 

The Co-operative Wholesale Society commenced its 
banking business in 1872, » to receive surplus capital from 
its members, either to be used in the business 


The 

Co-operative 
Wholesale 
Society’s Bank. 


or lent out on approved security.” ^ 

The scope of the department was extended 
a little later, when ” societies which are non- 


members, whether joint-stock companies, corn null societies 
or retail stores,” were included, and banking accounts were 
opened with members or non-memberS. Now, moreover. 
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the bank also opens accounts with trade unions, benevolent, 
friendly, and building societies and kindred institutions. 

The business has grown rapidly from 1872 onwards. 
By means of cheques, in 1896 the bank liquidated, for its 
customers, over £20,000,000 of debt, whilst in 1906 this 
item exceeded ;fioo,ooo,ooo. 

The,C.W.S. Bank has grown steadily as an agency in 
the movement, economising its capital and stirring intc 
activity those co-operative funds which would 
and^UtiUtyf* have remained idle and useless, and conveying 
them in life-giving streams to revive drooping 
societies and to invigorate the powers of production in the 
movement.'* 

Societies must have confidence in their bank's financial 
strength. The bulk of the £2,000,000 which the C.W.S, 
Bank holds on current and deposit account is 
repayable on demand." Bankers have 
learned from experience that it is sufficient, 
under normal conditions, if they hold a com- 
paratively small percentage of their " deposits " as " reserve 
cash in hand." Nevertheless, if the customers of the C.W.S. 
Bank began to doubt the bank's ability to repay on demand, 
they would hasten to .the bank counter and demand full 
repayment in gold. 

Such an occurrence, however, would only prove the bank’s 
strength, for it would muster its whole forces and pay, either 
in gold or Bank of England notes, every cheque 
of the C.W.S. ^2 ls presented — 

AbnitytoPay bank would exhaust the gold in its 

own vaults ; 

(2) ^The manager would draw cheques upon the London 

and country banks which hold nearly £1,000,000 
of the C.W.S. Bank's money. 

(3) The country banks would draw upon their London 

agents respectively, and finally, if necessary, the 


Bankers* 
Liability to 
Bepay on 
Demand. 
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London banks would draw upon tlie Bank of 

England, w'hich holds their reserve balances. 

llie Bank of England keeps, say, £20,000,000 of gold m* 

The Nation's vaults, and this constitutes ;he nation's 

Banking ultimate “banking reserve which wouH, 
Resewfi ^ ^ 

indirectly, support the Co-operative Wholesale 

Society’s Bank. 

It is conceivable lhat, in a general paiiic, tliat colossal 

reserve might be exhausted, but the solvency of the Bruish 

Government is bound up with tb it of the bank, 

Guaranteed and the Government cen save the bank, and 
by the British , . , . 

Government, has done so on three occasions, by granting it 

permission to replenish the depleted reserve by 
increasing its “ note issue “ beyond the authorised limit. 

How delicately, yet how strongly, the banking fabric is 
interwoven ! Each bank supports its neighbour ; pro- 
vincial banks (of which the C.W.S. Bank is one) are connected 
with London banks, and they, in turn, with the Bank of 
England, which centralises the scatfered banks and makes 
them parts of one system. 

The rates of interest, which banks charge ami allow 
respectively, ai*e determined by “ Bank of. 
oMnterest England rate,*’ which, is the official minimum 
rate at which the bank will discount bills. 

The fact that the Bank of England keeps the nation’s 
banking reserve lends importance to bank rate, for, when 
ready money cannot be obtained from London 
Baifk*Rate^ bankers, bill brokers and other borrowers resort 
to the Bank of England, which protects the 

reserve by adjusting bank rate. ^ 

Market rates follow bank rate, for the banks^ and dis- 
count-houses which have borrowed from the Bank of England 
must charge their customers accordingly. 

The London “ deposit ” rates move up and down with 
market rates, so that the “ margin “ for gross jirofits remains 
about constant. 
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The C.W.S. Bank (as typical of co-operative banking) 
occupies an unique position, differing from 
*C.^!s!^Bank. capitalistic banking companies, which apportion 
' earnings on share capital. 

The net profits of the C.W.S. Bank, on the other hand, 
are divided amongst its customers, whilst shareholders of 
the C.W.S. receive no portion of banking profits, 
Its Profits. except and in so far as they (the shareholders) 
deal with the bank. Therefore, it is un- 


necessary for the bank to make a large net profit, and its 
margin (between rates charged on advances and rates allowed 
on deposits) can be reduced to a minimum to cover working 
expenses and establishment charges, for the surplus (if any) 
is placed to bank reserve or redistributed amongst customers. 
Consequently, the C.W.S. Bank is in a position to allow its 
customers a higher rate and charge them a lower one than 
ordinary joint-stock banks can do. 

This fundamental difference between joint-stock and 
co-operative banking is no detriment to the latter, for — 

(i) The C.W.S. Bank, as a department of the 
UabilftUs.*”** Wholesale, has the claim of a department 
upon the shareholders of the firm. 

(2) The Bank Deptirtment creates a reserve fund, in 
addition to the reserve created by the firm. 

(3) The bank’s liability to depositors is covered by 
unquestionable assets, cash in other banks, with- 
drawable at call, British consols and corporation 
mortgages — sound Ai investments. 

Moreover, the bank refuses to incur new liability by advancing 
money to societies, unless ample security is deposited. For 
instance^ a borrowing society may deposit its title deeds 
with an equitable mortgage as security for an overdraft on 
current account, or the bank may require a legal mortgage 
of its property. 

Co-operative officials should understand the legal relations 
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of banker to cnstnmer. The absolute property of money 
whi;h vSocieties deposit is ceded to the bank, 
The ReUtion which decides for itself how tiie money shall* 
Customer. be used. There is :i debtor and a creditor 
The bank is the debtor under an impli^^d agree- 
ment to pay its customer, the creditor, an equivalent sum 
on demand. The bank’s liability extends no further than its 
customer, and, in dealing with the account, the bank is 
guided by and follows its customer's instructions. A a 
cheque has been lost, stolen, or mislaid, at once the true 
owner should appeal to the drawer, for only the drawer 
(the bank’s customer) can authorise the bank to refuse 
payment. 

If the bank pays a cheque upon which its customer's 
signature (as drawer) has been forged, tlic loss falls on the 
bank. But the bank is not responsible if the customer 
varies his signature without giving sufficient notice. There- 
fore every co-operator, who signs cheques for and on behalf 
of his society, should take care to write a facsimile of the 
specimen signature " at the bank. 

A bank incurs no liability by paying a bearer cheque 


without endorsement, but an “order” cheque requires. 

endorsing, and the bai?k must refuse payment 
P?o"tectIon a endorsed-that is, if the 

Against Forged payee’s endorsement differs from ms iiduie on 
Endorsement. it Joses the pro- 

tection provided by sec. 60, the Bills of Exchange Act. 1882, 


which enacts that — 

“ A banker who, in good faith and in the ordinary coarse 
of business, has cashed a cheque on which the 
payee’s endorsement or any subsequent endorsement 
is forged or unauthorised, ts to be deemed to have 
cashed it in due course. 

Co-operative officials should obtain satisfactory evidence 
that their cheques arrive at their respective destinations, for. 
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provided the bank has no notice of forgery, it incurs no 
liability by paying a cheque to '' Jones,” who has stolen 
Jt 4 rom the payee, ” Smith,” and forged “ Smith's” endorse- 
ment. 

The safest plan is to cross ” cheques before negotiating 
them. The effect of a '' general ” crossing (two parallel 
transverse lines on the face of the cheque, with 
Cheqlfes. without the words ‘‘ 8 c Co.”) is that the 

banker on whom the cheque is drawn must pay 
it to a hanker ; and if crossed specially ” (the name of a 
bank written across the face of the cheque, with or without 
the parallel lines or words “ & Co.”), to the banker named ; 
and if, in good faith and without negligence, he so pays the 
cheque (but not otherwise), he incurs no liability and is 
deemed to have paid the true owner. [Secs. 79, 80, Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882.] Consequently, the banker on whom 
a ” crossed cheque ” is drawn will not pay it over the counter, 
or any loss will be his, and the payee or endorsee must either 
pay it into another bank to be credited to an account or 
request another bank to collect the proceeds for him. 

A not negotiable” cheque (a ” crossed cheque ” with the 
words ” not negotiable ” added) is the safest one to draw, 
but the most dangerous to accept as payment, 
Negotiable ” especially from a stranger. A person who takes 
Cheques. ^ negotiable ” cheque “ shall not have, 

and shall not be capable of giving a title to it than 

that which the person from whom he took it had.” [Sec. 
81, Bills of Exchange Act, 1883.] 

If the transferrer of the cheque had a good title, the 
transferree is safe ; otherwise, though he pays the cheque 
into his Wcount, u-nd is allowed to draw against it, he may 
have to refund the money. 

The paying bank incurs no liability if it pays a ” not 
negotiable ” cheque according to the ” crossing ; ” neither 
does the other bank which has collected the cheque, pro- 
vided it has acted in good faith and without negligence. 
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Therefore, a co-operative official should be wary about 
accepting a “ not negotiable " cheque unless h?. has inquired 
into the title of the "ransferrer ; he should refuse it alto* 
gether and demand paymenc in ca;-h if there is any doub^ 
about the validity of that title. 

The co-operative manager cannot be too frequently 
reminded how intimate and confidential is the relation of tiis 
society to the bank. Tlie bank is responsible 
Conclusion. society, whose commercial reputation 

is in its hands ; and the society, tlirough its officials, owes a 
duty in return, to deal straightforwardly with the bank, 
placing confidence in its managers and frankly intimating 
its financial difficulties to them immediately they arise, so 
that, with unimpaired strength, the bank may perform the 
grand function of nourishing co-operative industry and 
rendering its commerce actr/e> 
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APPENDIX A 1. 

rONTRACTS. 


The incidences underlying a cor tract lor the purchase or 
sale ot goods are somewhat intricate to give in detail, but 
there are certain main principles which might here be given, 
so that there may be no misunderstanding as to llie buyers' 
position in regard to the law. 

The Sale of Goods Act, section 4, enaf ts-- 

(I) A contract for the* sale ol any gce)ds of the value 
ol £10 or upwards shall not he enforceable by action 
unless the buyer shall ticcept part of the goods so 
sold, and actually receive the* ^amc. or give* some- 
thing in earnest to limd the contract, or in part 
payment, or unless some note or nieinorandum in 
writing of the contract be made and signed by the 
party to be charged 01 Ins agent in Ins lielialf. 

" (2; The [irovisions of this section a{4)ly t<‘ every such 
contract, notwitiistandiiig that the goods may be 
intended to be delivered at some future time, or 
may not at tlie time of such contract be actually 
made, procured, or provided, or fit or ready for 
delivery, or some act may be requisite Un the 
making or com])leting thereof, or rendering the 
same tit for delivery 

' (3) There is an ac('eptance of goods within the meaning 
ot this section when the buver does any act in 
relation to the goods which recognises a pre-existing 
contract of sale, whether there be an acceptance in 
performance ot the contract or not." 

All contracts lor the sale ol goods, the value whereof is 
or upwards, must be in writing and duly signed. Note 
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that contracts or agreements relating to the sale of goods, 
merchandise, or wares are exempt from stamp duty. 

• According to the Statute of Limitations, the legal duration 
of, or liability for, a simple contract is six years, whilst that 
of a contract under seal is twenty years ; the latter, of 
course, being subject to stamp duty. 


APPENDIX A 2. 


ABBREVIATIONS DSED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MARKETS. 


A/d .. . 
Ad. Veil 
B/E .. 
Bear . . 


Bull 


C. or C/s . 

E.E 

E. & O.E. 

E.l 

Ex 

M.B.F. . . 


M/D 

P/C 

Pro forma . 


Pro . . 

Per pro . . .. 

S/D 

Sk. or Sks. . . 


S/N ... 
Sp.gr. . 
S.P.Q.R 
S/S . . . . 
Tcs. . . . 


W/N 


Draft 


. After date. 

. According to value. 

. Bill of exchange. 

. A “ bear ” is a speculator who sells stock he 
does not possess, anticipating a fall, so that 
when he has to pay for the merchamlise he 
will be able to buy the same at a lower jirice 
and thus make a profit. 

. A bull,” on the other hand, is one who buys 
in expectation of a rise in price and sells, 
before the day of settlement arrives, making 
profit on the difference in values. 

. Case or cases. 

. Errors excepted, 

. Errors and omissions excepted. 

. East Indies. 

. Out of, 

, May be left (without easily 

. Months after dale. 

. Price current. 

. Used in regard to invoices— for form’s sake. 

. For (signatures). 

. Legal power to act for another (signatures). 

Sea damaged. 

. Sack or sacks. 

, Shipping note. 

. Specific gravity. 

. Small profit and quick returns. 

. Steamship. 

Tierces. 

.. Weight note. 

WEIGHTS, &c. 

,. A deduction made from the gross weight of 
goods, and subtracted before the tare is 
taken off. 
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Tare Being the ae.tuah estimated, averaged, or 

according to custom allowance xaade for the 
weight of box, casks, Src., in v. hich goods are 
packed. , • 

Tret An "allowance made for that • .rhich is lost by * 

evaporation, waste, See. *** 

Nett weight What remains after the t.tre is s ubtracted. F 

tret be allowed in addition, it is called suttle 
weight. 

Ullage A term denoting the quantity w^hich a cask 

wants of being Tall. 


QUANTITIES. 

Bag of coffee, 140 to 168 lbs. ; of rice (India), sdS ^bs. : of sago. 
112 lbs. ; of sugar, 224 lbs. 

Bale of feathers. 8 st. ; of cotton. 450 lbs. : of bacon, 3 to 6 cwt. 

Barrel of apples (American), 150 lbs. ; of flour, 106 lbs. ; of coffee. 

1 12 to 168 lbs. ; of fish, (Norway) 100 lbs. ; of soft soap, 256 lbs. ; 
of tar, 25 gals. ; of turps, 224 to 280 lbs. ; of pork, 224 lbs. 

Box of fish, 90 lbs. 

Firkin of butter, 56 lbs. ; of soft soap. 64 ihs. 

Peck of flour or salt, 14 lbs. , , lu 

Sack of flour, 280 lbs. ; of potatoes, 168 lbs. ; of wheat, 354 ibs. 

(4 bushels). 

Stone of meat, 8 lbs. ^ ^ 

Truss of h.iy (new), 6o Ids. ; (old), 56 lbs. ; straw, 36 n«. ; 36 trusses 
one load. 

Weigh of cheese, 256 lbs. 


VALUE OF 
Country. 


FOREIGN COINS 

Standard. 


Argentina Gold 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British Honduras 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

German Empire. 

Greece 

India,, 

Italy 

Mexico Silver 

J a Gold 

Norway .... 

Portugal .... 

Russia 

Spain 

Turkey 

United States 


IN BRITISH 

Monetary Unit 


CURRENCY. 
British Vahm. 


Peso (100 cents) 


Franc (100 cents) o 

Milreis 

Dollar ° 

Dollar 

Crown (TOO ore) - 

Mark ( 100 pen ni) o 

Franc (Kx; cents) o 

Mark i crown — io>.) - 
Drachma (100 lepta). 

Kupce 

Lira (100 cents) 

Dollar 

Gulden (100 cents) . . 

Crown (I oo ore) .... 

Milreis • • 

Rouble (100 kopecks) 

Peseta (100 cents) .. 

Piastre (lOO —iSs.) . . 
r)ollar (100 cents) 


s. 

4 

0 
2 
4 
4 

1 

o 

o 

O 1 

o o 
o 15 
O o 


0-A 

3 


o 

9/w 

o 

9t^ij 

o 

8 

li 

6 

9t% 
2' 1 6 


The coins of silver-standard countries are 

price of their pure silver contents. 


valued by tlie market 
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ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS FOR FOREIGN WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


Countries. 

Austria 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . . 

Norway 

Portugal ...... 

China 


Denmark 
Egypt . . 


Russia 


United States 


Weights and Measures. English Equivalents, 

Metre I *09 yard. 

Kilometre 0*621 mile. 

Kilogramme 2*204 lbs. 

Quintal, Centner 220*4 lbs. 

Hectolitre (liquid) 22 Imp. gall. 

(cereals) 2*75 Imp. bush. 


. J'ael (weiglil) 

1-33 

. Catty 

1-33 

. Picul 

I 33 ilhs. 

. Ts’un 

I *4 1 inches. 

. Pund 

1*102 lbs. 

. Pic (textiles) 

22*83 inches. 

. Oke 

2*71; lbs. 

. Can tar 


Arrlel) of wheat ...... 

324*6 lbs. 

. Ardeb of rice 

418*3 lbs. 

. Pood 

36 lbs. 

. Perkovets 

360 lbs. 

. Tchetvett . . 

5*77 Imp. bush. 

. Vedro 

2*7 Imp. gall. 

. Barrel of flour 

196 lbs. 

. Short ton 

2,000 lbs. 

. Long ton 

2,240 lbs. 
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AFPENDiX No. 1. 

SOME ITEMS or PRODUCE, WITH SOURCES* 
OF SUPPLY. 


Prodxjct:. 

Almonds 

Alum 

Angelica 

Apples 

Apricots 

Arrowroot 

Asbestos 

Bacon 

Bananas 

Barley 


Beans (Horse) 

Black l^ead 

Black Pepper 

Borax 

Butter 

Canary Seed 

Cherries 

Cinnamon — • 


Cloves . . 
Cochineal 
Cocoa . . . 


Coffee 

Coriander Seed 

Currants 

Pates 

Eggs 

Eucalyptus 


Sources of Supply. 

Iti ’y, Sicily, Spain, Fra ice, Malte, and tli' 
East. 

Scotland and England. 

Northern Europe, France lirti.sh Honduras, 
and St. Helena. 

England. France, Portugal. Austriha, Armenia, 
and C.anada. 

South of England, France, Italy, and Cali- 
fornia 

British West ludie.s and the Bermudas. 

Italy. Canada, and ITniled States. 

England. Ireland, Denmark, Canada, and 
America. 


Jam.aica and the Canar}^ Islands. 

Scotland, England. Southern Ports of Russia, 
America. Spain, Italy, Turkey, and 
Koumania. 

Britain, Africa, and Egypt. 

Bavaria. Spain, America, Siberia, and Ceylon. 

East Indies, Sumatra, Java, and many other 
tropical countries. 

California. 

Ireland, Denmark, Canada, Australia, Argen- 
tina, and Siberia. 

Canary Islands, England, Holland, Germany. 
Spain, and Tutkev. 

England and Fran''» 

Ceylon, Sumatra, Borue<^ Guinea, St. Vincent, 
Jamaica, Brazil, Maiiruius, i \)rniicherry, 
Guadeloupe, and Java. 

Molucca Islands. Zanzibar, Penang, West 
Indies, and Africa. 

Mexico, Canary Islands, Tenenfle. Algeria. 
Honduras, and Guatiunala. . 

Venezuela, Trinidad, Grenada, Ceylon. Guade- 
loupe, Cuba, The Philippines, East Indies, 

Brazil, ^Central America, West Indies, East 
Indies, Africa. Turkey, and Ara^iia. 

England, France, Italy, and India, 


reece. , , ^ . 

rabia, Persia. Spain, Algiers, and Turns. 

Russia. Denmark, France, Italy, and 
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Produce. Sources of Supply. 

Figs Malaga. Valencia, India, Asia, Africa, Southern 

America, and all over Southern Europe. 

• (linger China, East Indies, East Africa, Mexico, and 

.... ‘ Jamaica. 

Grapes Spain and Portugal. 

Green Peas England, France, Holland, and Germany. 

Green Teas China, Ceylon, and India. 

Haricot Pea ns France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Hemp Seed Asia, Europe, and Africa. 

Isinglass Russia, East India, and North and South 

America. 

Lard America. 

Lemons Sicily, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

Lentils Egypt and Arabia. 

Linseed . . . .; India, Russia, Argentina, Holland, and Turkey. 

Liquorice Juice Italy and Sicily. 

Mace Banda, Sumatra, Java, Mauritius, Cayenne, 

Martinique, and West Indies. 

Maize Italy, Southern Europe, Asia. Africa, America. 

and Rouraania. 

Malaga Raisins Spain. 

Mangoes East and VVc.st Indies. 

Melons ...» Spain. 

Muscatels Spain and California 

Nuts (Barcelona and 

Chestnuts) . . . Spain. 

„ (Brazil) Brazil. 

„ (Castor Oil) Africa and America. 

„ (Walnuts) France and Italy. 

Nutmegs Penang, Singapore, Islands of Banda, and in 

Africa, parlicu’arly in Zanzib.ir. 

Ochres England and Italy. 

Onions England, Egypt Holland, France, Spam, 

. Portugal, and Italy. 

Oranges'. Jaffa, Malta, Florida, and Spain. 

Peaches Southern Europe, France, and California. 

Pears England, France, Belgium, the Channel Islands, 

and California. 

Peas.. England, Germany, Canada, and East Tndie^i. 

Pepper Straits Settlements and French Indo-China. 

Pineapples Madeira, Canary, Singapore, and the Indies. 

Plums France and Germany. 

Quinine India, Ceylon, and Peru. 

Rabbits New Zealand and Australia. 

Raisins (Sultana). . . Turkey. 

„ (Valencia) . . . Spain. 

Rape Seed Rn.ssia, Rou mania, Belgium, Germany, and 

France. 

Rice * Italy, Java, Burmah, Japan, Bengal, Carolina. 

Patna, and Corea. 

Sago India. China, Borneo, Sumatra, Singapore. 

Molucca Islands, and New Guinea. 

Saltpetre France, Germany, and East Indies. 

Semolina Russia and Italy, besides home millers’ pro- 

ductions. 
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Produce. Source:> of Supply 

Sheep (L'ving) Scotland, England, and the Ci itinent. 

(Frozen) Australia and New Zealand. 

Sugar France, Austria, Germany, Vest Indies, India, 

\frica, and Cuba. * 

Sultanas Turkey and Gr-iece. 

Tapioca Brazil, Penang, anti Singapore. 

Teas China, Japan, Imlia, ('cylon, and leva. 

Tobacco Cuba. Manilla, ^'irginia, and G^lumbia. 

Tartaric Acid England. Austria and France. 

Tomatoes Canary. Spain r*ortugal. and France. 

,, (Canned) .. United States, France, and Italy. 

Vanilla Central America, Mexico, West Intlies. Fiji 

Islands, and Africa. 

Walnuts France, Belgium, and Italy. 

WheRt UnHed States, Canada, Cbili, Argentina, 

Russia, Hungary, Kgypt, Northern India, 
Roumania, Turkey, and Australia. 

Yeast Grent Britain. Holland. France, and Germanv, 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

ARRIVAL OF NEW SEASON^S GOODS OiN 

TFTF M APR FT. 


Almonds 

American and Canadian Apple'' 

Australian Apples 

Currants 

Canary Seetl 

Chestnuts 

Corn, Indian (Flat Amercan) 

(Round Rus'^ian and Ar 
gentine'* 

Coffee (Afr can) *, V ‘ ‘ 

^Central American and Brazilian), 

(West Indian) 

(East Indian' 

Dates 

Figs 

Grapes (Denial 

,, 

Hemp Seed 

Haricot Beans 

Lentils 

Lobsters 

Lomon.s (Malagas) 

(Messina and Palermo) 

(Naples) 


October. 

Novemberg 
March or April. 
September. 

.September or October, 
Decc'mber, 

Dec^^niber or january 
April. 

January or February. 

June to September. 
December. 

September onwards. 
September onwards. 

July. 

August. 

October or November. 
October or November. 
February. 

May. 

. September* 

. November. 

. March. 
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Melons 

Nuts (Barcelona) 

„ (Brazil) 

• „ (Walnuts) 

* Oir (Olive) 

„ ^Cod liver) 

Onions (Egyptian) 

„ (Lisbon) - 

rPort) 

„ (Valencia) 

„ (Italian^ 

Oranges (Jaffa) 

' (Palermo and Messina) 

„ . (Naples) 

„ (Florida) 

,, (Valencia) 

„ (Mutcia) 

„ (Seville and Palermo Sours) 

Prunes 

Preserved Fruits (Californian) 


Rice (Rangoon) 

„ (Patna) 

(Java) 

.. (Japan) 

Raisins 

Salmon (Tinned) 

»» 

Sardines (French) 

„ (Portugue.se) . . . . 

Tea (China) 

,, (Indian) 

(Ceylon) 

Tomatoyes (Valencia) 

„ (Canary) 

Wheat (Argentina) 

„ (Australian) 

,, (American Winter) 
(American Spring) 

,, (Indian) 

,, (Russian). , . 


SKw 

May. 

October. 

December. 

June. 

April. 

May. 

is 

December. 

October. 

October. 

May. 

September and October. 
November. 

July and August. 

December and January. 
September onwards. 
January, February, or 
March. 

Overland route — Octoner. 

November, and December. 
February or March. 

March. 

August. 

August. 

September onwards. 
January to February. 
Overland route — October. 
June. 

All the year round. 

June onwards. 

May onwards. 

All the year round. 

June. 

December. 

Barvest, December. 
Harvest, December. 

Harvest, June. 

Harvest, September. 
Harvest, February or March. 
Harvest, September. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FERMENTATION. 

The process of fermentation which has for its object either the 
manufacture of bread, or of an alcoholic product in a moie or kss 
concentrated form, is very similar in its action dunn^^' the earlier stages. 

It commences with the growth and multiplication of the fermenting 
germs in the minute organisms floating in the air, the organic con- 
stituents of the water and the essence of life in the yeast. All the 
changes brought about are accc^mpanied by heat. I'ermenUition 
is caused by the decomposition of the starch and gluten, of a solution 
of either potatoes, flour, or malted barley, whirl: decomposition is 
accompanied by an evolution of gaa. There is als' a peculiar vibra- 
tion given to the various bodies in contact, which agitates the whole. 
Thi.s is increased by the bursting of the starch cells, and the formation 
4herefrom of sugar, and also by tlie changing of the .ugar into carbonic 
acid gas. Substances in a state of decomposition are capable ot 
brim^g about a change in the chemical comrosition at bodies with 
which they are in contact. Most of the vegetable substances used 
in fermentation have a constituent part— sugar, starch, or some other 
substance which is easily converted into a fermentable sugar by the 
action of the yeast, or of diluted mineral acids, or by a constituent 
of malted barley called " diastaste." The sugar produced by these 
agencies is resolved into carbonic acid gas and alcohol. 
fermentation it will be seen then that fermentation is started 
the sacharinc element in the ferment which is tenned 
The process is then kept up by the gluten lyhich. becoming decom- 
posed aids the sugar and .starch :n the work of provKling food for 
the yeast as soon as it is brought into contact with it. 
tioii then takes place ^ery rapidly, and carbonic acid g.^ is given 
off in proportion to the amount of products contained ih the ferment 
of spo^ngrand also to the strength and freshness of the yeasK 
Especially is this so with gluten, which is the greeit agent of 
tion when in a state of decomposition, and when in contact with 

veast. 

Is Floor Improvkd or Iieteriokated by Fermen ia rioN ? 

The orocess of fermentation conduces to inipirive the quality of 
itie process . . . human system. The least digestible 

the flour flou/is by boiling, ^such as in plum pudilings. 

form of using , fnrm is in the complete process of fermenta- 

nm "nu rilLufi in the process 

Je" ^le^tugrc^n'b^eTerUtng^n the top. and it wiU be 
Quite sweet to the taste. ^ * 

The Process of Fermentation of Quarter Sponge. 

Barm.— Ma^ malt at 170 degree^^ wUh’suL^ flour, seal? by 

ofl the '"‘ter stirring all the while, until the mixture 

te fboutTif Ae thikness.’ which insistency should be about tw.ee 
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the thickness of buttermilk. Set this barm away in store, and take 
the temperature next day. Mix with barm which has been wrought, 
but do not use the sponge at a temperature of more than go degrees 
^in ,the winter and 8o in the summer, and set aside for at least tw'o 
'days. When in good condition the barm should rise to the top of 
the tub and fall again till it is about its natural level without any 
great top on it. . It should then have a sweet, sugary, and agree- 
able taste, not unlike cider. For one bag of flour, take four pints 
of water, varying from 6o degrees in the summer to no degrees in 
the winter, according to the temperature of the atmosphere ; two 
pints of barm, and -Jib. of salt. Add 70lbs. of flour to this mixture, 
put into a quarter tub, and allow it to remain overnight. This rises 
in the tub during the night and falls again. In the morning if the sur- 
face of the dough is quite flat the dough will be ready for baking. 
If there is strong flour in the mixture, probably the centre will be 
higher than' the sides, and all round the circumference there will be 
a drop of an inch compared with the centre of the dough, making 
the top of the dough convex in shape. Empty the sponge into a 
large tub, and add twenty-two pints of water, with 2^1bs. of salt. 
If there is machinery in the bakehouse, put this tub under the stirrer 
and stir, adding flour till it is sufficiently thick. Let this mixture 
stand for an hour or one-and-a-half hours. The fermentutiOn will 
cause it to rise in the tub considerably, and then it will fall. After 
it has fallen to its normal level, put it into the dough-mixing machine, 
or if there is no machinery, into a trough, and dough up, adding 2^1bs. 
of salt, making 5lbs. to the sack. Rinse out the sponge tub with 
water, at a temperature to suit atmospheric conditions as before, 
and empty into the mixture. Dough up with Hungarian or Winter 
Wheat flour, until the dough is well wrought and tough, about the 
consistency of putty but much more springy. Allow it to lie from 
an hour to onc-and-a-half hours, then put on the do ughing- table, 
cut it up into pieces of 2ilbs. 3 ozs. or thereby, half-mould, and set 
it into drawers to “ prove." After this has all been done, begin 
with the first lot and mould properly, putting into drawers ready 
for running into the ovens. After allowing fifteen minutes for the 
loaves to recover from the handling, they are ready for putting into 
the ovens. The temperature of the ovens should be 400 degrees or 
thereby, and the time for firing should be about two hours. 

Half-Sponge. 

The basis of half-sponge mixture is the same as quarter sponge, 
but instead of four pints of water for the quarter sponge take ten 
pints of water in the half-sponge, with three pints of barm, and ilb. 
of salt. Add seventeen pints of w’ater next morning, with 4lbs, of 
salt. Dough up right off into a drum or trough with the same flour, 
give it hours to rest, then it is ready for weighing off and finishing 
in the same way as the quarter -sponge. 
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Ml 


DRESSMAKERS’ MEASURE )OK. 

1 . 4 


Da te 

Name ........ Address 

Share Ledger No Branch 

Price of Material S^ade 

Class of Garment 

Waist Bust 

Pront Back 

Sleeve Neck 

Skirt 

Fit oi^ at o’clock. 

Finish 

How Paid 

Remarks 


: Social'. 

Drks^making Department. 

Da te 

Name 

Price of Material 

Fit on at . . .o’clock. 

Finish 

Sh<)uld unioivsef'ts circum- 
stances occur to neces.sita< :• 
an alteration of above date 
for Fit on or Finish, you will 
l)e duly notified by postcard 


APPflNDlX No. 4. 


DRESSMAKERS’ WORKSLIP. 

Name and Address ot Customer 


Number ot Measuir 

Date and Hour of Fit on 

Number of Yards of Dress Material 

Rate and Value 

Trimmings or I'urnishiiigs 


Time taken in Cutting and Fitting 

Time taken by Workers 

Wages of Cutting Room on Job. . . 

Wages of Workroom on Job 

Amount Charged for Wages 


37 
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Add to total cost, weekly, estimated expenses for Rent, Gas &c , 
not included in other items. 
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Society. 

TAIT.ORING DEPARTMENT. 

Ledger No 

Name 

Address 

* • 

Measure 

Fit on 

Finish 

Edges 

F^ockefs 

Made bv 

Wages on Job . 

Price charged Customer 

[perforate here.] 


Name 

Address 

Ledger No. . . . 
Wages on Job 

37 ’* 
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APPBNBIX No. 7. 


PLAN OF CUTTING. FITTING, AND 
WAITING ROOMS. 




Ci/TTING TnBUE 
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Dcate Sent 


Finished 


Charge . 


Received Pairs 


For Repairs, from . 


Signature 


. Wages 
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i 






i 


1 ^ 


o’gS 


ill 






si ’ 

oo 




*3 


•C 




CO 


d) 

S? 




f g UAia8-pu«H 


•laxtstm^g; 


^ uoiioiiaa 


•laqaitiN 

dfis qs«o 


•joquinN 

1[OOa i-BQ 

1 

’ 

•jeqranjs 

aaSpari 

oi«q8 


pai^noaxg 

sji-BddH 


•aoqg 
ao i^oog JO 
uopduoaaa 


s5 

c» * 

-'J 

i 

1 1 
1 

1 

[ 

I jaaqranK 1 

II diiS siJtOM. 1 1 


Weekly estimated amount for Rent, Light, Coal, and Management Ejlpenses should be entered in one sum 

at end of week in column headed Total Cost. 
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APPENDIX No. il. 

BOOT RET^AIRTNG DEPARTMEi^IT. 
STATEMENT OF WAGES. 
Ground Work. 


Soling and Heeling 
Heeling 


' Mi-n’s. 'Womkn’s. 

; Per p;iir. | Pet pair. Per pair. 

, ..i 7(1. j sid. SJd' 

. ..' 2d. 2d. 2d. 


Nurseries. 7*3 to lo’s, & n's to I’s, Soling & Heeling. per pair. 

• .. Heeling 2d. 

Toe Pieces or Side Pieces 2d. per pair. 

Put-up Work* 


Soling and Heeling, Channels Relaid, and 

Riveted across Waists 

SolmK and Hfding, Channelled for 
Machine, Kiveted acros^ Waists, 


C hanneis iveimu 1 

Sohng and Heeling. New Welts pul. in.j 
♦■hannelled for Machine, Kiveten: 


Men's. 
IVr pair. 

V.'omkn’s. * 
Per pair. 

Hova 

( 2 ’s to 5's)> 
Per pair. 

«d. 

(xl. 

6cJ. 

9d. 

i 

7d. • 

7d'. 

IS. (>d. 

IS. 5d 

! Js- .SO. 


Nurseries and Girls, Soling -d Heehug, rininnels Belaid, and 
Riveted across Waists. 4^d. ptr p . 


Toe Caps, 


.vlien Soled. 


Nailing, Men's and Boys ^ 

Toe Caps, when Soled ■ " 

not Soled ‘ 

Other Caps, when Soled - 

not Soled " 


A„ Work and Extras, when not in this Statement, to be paid 
according to value. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Students are advised to read and consult the following 
works in conjunction with the Text Book in the various 
sections : — 

SiiCTiON I. — The Model Rules oi the Co-operative Union 
Limited. 

Industrial Co-operation. 

Schedule 2 Industrial Provident Societies 
Act. 

Section 2. — The Practical Grocer. 

The Business Encyclopaedia. 

Pitman’s Bnsmess Man’s Guide. 

Co-operative Book-keeping. 

Section 3. — The Business Blue Book. 

Congress Paper.* Mr. T. Wood. 

Section 4. — Money, Exchange and Banking. 

Section 5. — Law’s Grocers’ Manual. 

The World’s Commercial Products. 

Board of Trade Returns of Imports. 

Section 6 . — The Text of the Acts where possible. 
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Acetylene Gas Lighting 

Acts of Parliament 

The Industrial and Provident Societies Act 

The Stamp Act 

The Factory and Workshops Act 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act 

The Shop Hours Act 

The Employment of Children Act 

The Sale of Bread Acts 

The Weights and Measures Acts 

The Food and Drugs Acts 

The Merchandise Marks Acts 

The Prevention of Corruption Act 

The National Insurance Act 

The National Insurance AVct Aniendmeiiis . 

The Trade l^oards Act 

Advics of Returns 

Automatic Sprinklers 

Fire Alarms 

Average danse, The 
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291-465 
201 


3^4 


^22 

346 

360 

36Q 
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379 

387 


413 


422 


429 
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465 

- 26, 480 
log 
110, 1 1 1 

114 


B 


Bacon Curing 

By-products 

Factory Accommodation . . . 

Bakery, When to Commence a 

Organisation and Control of 
Requirements of a Small . . . 

An Ideal Machine 

Plan of 

Banking, Definition and Origin of . . . 

Fund Holders 

Limitations of 

Cheques 

C.W.S. Ltd 

Scottish 

Societies and 

Bank of England 

Bank Rate and Notes Explained 

Bibliography 
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267 
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. . . . 239, 240 
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177, 5’7 

178 

180 

^ . r . 180! 524 

18,3^518*522 

187 

188 

178 

179 
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Boot and Shoe Department 

Repairs 

Workshop 

Divisional Labour 

Machinery 

Wages 

Books for 

Abstract 

Bend Illustrated 

Branch Managers 

Transfer Book 

- Summary 

Bread Acts, the Sale of 

Penalties 

Bread, Sale per Member Estimated 
Average Yield per Sack . 

The Sale of 

Brine Tanks 

Business Terms, a Glossary of ... . 
Butchering Department, Plan of . 

Organisation of 

Ledger 

Butter, the Making of 

Factories (Legal) 

Milk-blended 

Sources of Supply 

Tests for 

Defined 

Buyer, the Movement and the . , . 

Qualifications of a 

Buving, Reflections on 

Considerations in 

Records of 

The Economics of 

Quantities 
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283 
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481 
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237 

385 

37 
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483 

65. 66 

308 

398 

206 

217 

394 

198 

198 

196 
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Caf6, the 

Customers’ Slip 

Cash, the Centralisation of 

Short 

Carriers 

Register 

Cattle, the Judging of 
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Detection of Disease 

Check Systems 

Chemist and Druggist’s Shop 

Plan of 

Cheese, Sources of Supply 

Cheques 
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Children Act 

“ Climax ” Cash System, the 
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208 

180 
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Coal Depdt 

. Plan of 

Coal, the Sale 

Delivery Note 

Cocoa, Sources of Supply 

Tests for * * 

Cojffee. Sources of Supply 

1‘ests tor ’ 

Coins, Foreign and British 

Corn Milling, the Art of 

American and Butish Methods Compared 

Separators 

Percentage of Moisture 

The Break System 

The Purification System 

The Reduction System 

Qualities 

Corruption Act, the Prevention of 
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Contracts 

Cream, Clotted 

Credit Trading 

Weekly and Running Accounts 

Centralisation of 

Clubs 

Hire Purchase 

Lien on Share Capital 

Crockery 

Cuts of Bacon and Hams 
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Dairy, the 

Plan of 

Legal l^ovisions 

Deficiencies by Lealcage 

Delivery of Goods 

Organisation of 

Groceries - 

Bread 

Cost of 

Dentistry 

Departmental Managers 

Depreciation • 

Definition of 

Nominal Value 

Original Value 

And Management 

A Reserve 

Rates for 

The Apportionment of 

Assets, Stock, and Debts 

Laundry Machinery 

Directors, Duties and Responsibilities of 
Dough, a Strait 
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Title 345 

Fermentation 545 , 
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Insurance 112-115 
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Fleshing Department 30 
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Flour Warehouse 

Sources oi Supply 

Tests for . 

Storage and Blending 

Food and Drugs Act, Detinitions 

Injurious Ingredients 

Nature, Substance, and Quality 

Compounded Articles 

Labels 

Analysis 
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Metallic Check System 
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